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CHARTER OF INCORPORATION. 


GRANTED APRIL 13, 1854. 


The People of the State of New York, represented in Senate and 
Assembly, do enact as follows : 


Section 1. George Bancroft, Henry Grinnell, Francis L. Hawks, 
John C. Zimmerman, Archibald Russell, Joshua Leavitt, William C. 
H. Waddell, Ridley Watts, S. De Witt Bloodgood, M. Dudley Bean, 
Hiram Barney, Alexander J. Cotheal, Luther B. Wyman, John Jay, 
J. Calvin Smith, Henry V. Poor, Cambridge Livingston, Edmund 
Blunt, Alexander W. Bradford, and their associates, who are now or 
may become hereafter associated for the purposes of this act, are 
hereby constituted a body corporate by the name of “The American 
Geographical and Statistical Society,” for the purpose of collecting 
and diffusing geographical and statistical information. 

§ 2. For the purposes aforesaid, the said Society shall possess the 
general powers and privileges, and be subject to the general liabilities, 
contained in the third title of the eighteenth chapter of the first part 
of the Revised Statutes, so far as the same may be applicable, and 
may not have been modified or repealed ; but the real and personal 
estate which the said Society shall be authorized to take, hold, 
and convey, over and above its library, and maps, charts, instru- 
ments, and collections, shall not at any time exceed an amount the 
clear yearly income of which shall be ten thousand dollars. 

§ 3. The officers of said Society shall be a president, three vice- 
presidents, a corresponding secretary, a recording secretary, a libra- 
rian, and a treasurer and such other officers as may from time to time 
be provided for by the by-laws of the said Society. 

§4. The said Society, for fixing the terms of admission of its - 
members, for the government of the same, for changing and altering 
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the officers above named, and for the general regulation and man- 
agement of its transactions and affairs, shall have power to form a 
code of by-laws, not inconsistent with the laws of this State, or of 
the United States, which code, when formed and adopted at a regu- 
lar meeting, shall, until modified or rescinded, be equally binding as 
this act upon the said Society, its officers, and its members. 

5. The Legislature may, at any time, alter or repeal this act. 

6. This act to take effect immediately. 


STATE OF NEW YorK, bss ‘ 
Secretary's Office, 


I have compared the preceding with the original law on file in this office, and 
hereby certify the same to be a correct transcript therefrom, and of the whole of 
said original law. 


Given under my hand and seal of office, at the city of Albany, this 
[L. s.] thirteenth day of April, one thousand eight hundred and fifty-four. 


A. G. JOHNSON, 
Deputy Secretary of State. 
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AMENDED CHARTER. 


PassED APRIL 8, 1871. 


STaTE oF New York, No. 237, IN Senate. March 7, 1871.— 
Introduced with unanimous consent, by Mr. Bradley; read twice, 
and referred to the Committee on Literature ; reported favorably 
from said committee, and committed to the Committee of the 
Whole. 


CHAP. 373. 


Aw Acr in relation to The American Geographical and Statistical 
Society. 


Passep April 8, 1871. 


The People of the State of New York, represented in Senate and 
Assembly, do enact as foliows : 


SECTION 1. The name or corporate title of the said Society shall 
hereafter be The American Geographical Society of New York. 

§ 2. The object of the said Society shall be the advancement of 
geographical science; the collection, classification and scientific 
arrangement of statistics, and their results; the encouragement of 
explorations for the more thorough knowledge of all parts of the 
North American continent, and of other parts of the world which 
may be imperfectly known; the collection and diffusion of geo- 
graphical, statistical and scientific knowledge, by lectures, printed 
publications, or other means ; the keeping up of a correspondence 
with scientific and learned societies in every part of the world, for 
the collection and diffusion of information, and the interchange of 
books, charts, maps, public reports, documents, and valuable publica- 
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tions ; the permanent establishment in the city of New York of an 
institution in which shall be collected, classified, and arranged, geo- 
graphical and scientific works, voyages, and travels, maps, charts, 
globes, instruments, documents, manuscripts, prints, engravings, or 
whatever else may be useful or necessary for supplying full, accurate, 
and reliable information in respect to every part of the globe, or 
explanatory of its geography, physical and descriptive ; and its geo- 
logical history, giving its climatology, its productions, animal, veg- 
etable, and mineral; its exploration, navigation, and commerce ; 
having especial reference to that kind of information which should 
be collected, preserved, and be at all times accessible for public uses 
in a great maritime and commercial city. 

§$ 3. The power given by the act hereby accorded to the said 
Society, to take, hold, convey, manage, and make use of its real and 
personal estate, shall be understood as authorizing said Society to 
take and hold by gift, grant, bequest, devise, subject to all provi- 
sions of law relative to devises and bequests by last will and testa- 
ment, or purchase real estate to the value of three hundred thousand 
dollars, and to invest its income, or its personal estate generally, so 
as to produce a regular annual income sufficient for the accomplish- 
ment of the purposes set forth in the first section of this act ; but 
said annual income shall not exceed twenty-five thousand dollars 
annually. 

§ 4. The said Society shall make an annual report of its proceed- 
ings to the Legislature. 


STATE OF NEW York, 
Office of Secretary of State, t ade 
I have compared the preceding with the original law on file in this office, and do 
hereby certify that the same is a correct transcript therefrom, and of the whole of 
said original law. 
Given under my hand and seal of office, at the city of Albany, this twenty- 
Bs] second day of May, in the year one thousand eight hundred and 
seventy-one. 
DIEDRICH WILLERS, Jr., 
Deputy Secretary of State, 
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BY-LAWS. 


CHAPTER I. 
TITLE, 


The title of the Society is, “ The American Geographical Society.” 


CHAPTER. Ii. 
OBJECTS. 


The objects of the Society are, “The collecting and diffusing of 
geographical and statistical information.” 


CHAPTER III. 


MEMBERS, 


1. The Society shall consist of Fellows, Honorary, Corresponding, 
and ex-officio members. ‘ 

2. Honorary members shall be chosen on account of their distinc- 
tion in the science of geography or statistics, and not more than 
twelve of them shall hereafter be elected in any one year. 

3. Corresponding members shall be chosen from those who have 
aided the advancement of geography or statistics. 

4. £x-officio members shall be foreign diplomatic representatives 
and consuls resident in the United States ; and United States diplo- 
matic representatives and consuls in foreign countries. 

4. Fellows and Corresponding and Honorary members shall be 
elected as follows : All nominations of candidates shall be openly 
made in writing at a meeting of the Society, or the Council, by a 
member thereof, and, together with the name of the member making 
them, entered on the minutes. The persons thus nominated, when 
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approved by the Council and elected by the Society, shall, on pay- 
ment of the initiation fee, if nominated as Fellows, and without such 
payment if nominated as Corresponding or Honorary members, 
become members of the Society accordingly. 

6. Persons entitled to become ex-officio members of the Society 
shall, on the recommendation of the Council, be, by the Society, 
constituted and declared to be such members. 

7. The name of any member of the Society may, on the recom- 
mendation of the Council, and by a vote of two thirds of the mem- 
bers present at a stated meeting of the Society, be dropped from the 
roll of its members. 


CHAPTER IV. 
INITIATION FEE AND ANNUAL DUES. 


1. The initiation fee, including the dues for the current year, 
shall be, for a Fellow, ten dollars, to be paid immediately on 
election. 

2. The annual dues thereafter shall be, for a Fellow, ten dollars, 
to be paid in advance. 

3. Any Fellow of the Society, not in arrears, may commute for 
life all dues for fellowship by the payment at one time, if a Fellow, 
of one hundred dollars. 

4. The name of any Fellow ef the Society neglecting for two suc- 
cessive years to pay his annual dues, or at any time wholly refusing 
to pay them, may by the Council be erased from the list of Fellows 
of the Society. 

5. The fiscal year of the Society shall, for all purposes, be the 
calendar year—that is, commence on the first day of January, and 
end with the 31st day of December in each year. 


CHAPTER V. 
OFFICERS, 


1. The officers of the Society shall be a president, three vice- 
presidents, a foreign corresponding secretary, a domestic corre- 
sponding secretary, a recording secretary, a treasurer, and fifteen 
councillors ; and these, together, shall form the Council of the 
Society. 

c. The officers and members of Counc:! elected at the next 
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annual election (except the president and treasurer) shall, at their 
first meeting, divide themselves into three classes, each to embrace 
one vice-president, one secretary, and five members of the Council ; 
one of which classes shall hold office one year, one for two years, 
and another for three years, to be determined at said meeting by 
lot or otherwise. The president and treasurer shall always be 
elected annually ; and at each annual election thereafter there shall 
be elected a vice-president, a secretary, and five members of Council, 
each for the term of three years. 

3. All officers of the Society to be chosen at any election may be 
voted for on one ballot. 


CHAPTER VI. 


ANNUAL MEETING. 


1. The annual meeting of the Society shall be held on the second 
Tuesday after the first day of January in each and every year here- 
after, when the annual election of the officers of the Society shall take 
place ; and if, from any cause, there shall be a failure of the annual 
election at the time above designated for that purpose, the same may 
be held on the Tuesday next following—that is, on the third Tues- 
day after the first day of Tanuary in each year—and of which due 
notice shall be given. 

2. Every member of the Society, who has been such for twenty 
days or more, and who is not in arrears for his dues for the past 
year, shall be entitled to vote at the said election. 

3. At the annual meeting of the Society the Council shall present 
a general report of its proceedings and of those of the Society 
during the past year, and the secretaries and the treasurer shall also 
present their annual reports. 


CHAPTER VII. 


MONTHLY AND SPECIAL MEETINGS. 


1. The Society, unless otherwise specially ordered by the Society 
or the Council, shall hold its stated meetings for the transaction of 
business on the second Tuesday of each month of the year, excep. 
July, August, and September. 

2. The president, or, in his absence, one of the vice-presidents, 
may, and upon the written request of five members, shall, call a 
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special meeting of the Society by giving three days’ notice thereof 
in two daily newspapers published in the city of New York. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


1. At all stated meetings of the Society for the transaction of 
ordinary business the order of proceedings shall be as follows : 
1. Reading of the Minutes. 

. Reports and Communications from Officers of the Society. 
. Reports from the Council. 
. Reports from Committees. 
. Nominations of Members. 
. Special Orders. 
. Unfinished Business. 
. Miscellaneous Business. 

. Papers Read and Addresses Delivered before the Society. 

8. All propositions presented for the action of the Society at any 
of its meetings shall be in writing, when requested by the presiding 
officer or any member. A proposition thus presented, when sec- 
onded and the question thereon stated from the chair, shall be 
deemed to be in the possession of the Society and open for discus- 
sion, but may be withdrawn by the mover at any time before amend- 
ment or decision. 

3. No member shall speak more than once upon the same ques- 
tion until all the other members present desiring to speak shall have 
spoken, nor more than twice on any question without leave of the 
Society. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
QUORUM. 


At all meetings of the Society nine members present shall consti- 
tute a quorum for the transaction of business. 


CHAPTER X, 
COMMITTEES. 


All committees authorized by the Society shall, unless otherwise 
specially ordered, consist of three members each, and be appointed 
by the presiding officer. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
PRESIDING OFFICER. 


At all meetings of the Society, on the arrival of the appointed hour 
and the presence of a quorum, the president, or in his absence one 
of the vice-presidents, or in the absence of both a chairman fro ¢em., 
shall immediately take the chair, call the meeting to order, and 
preside. He shall have only a casting vote. He shall preserve 
order and decide all questions of order, subject to an appeal to the 
Society. He shall also, unless otherwise specially ordered, appoint 
all committees authorized by the Society ; and at every annual elec- 
tion, before the opening of the polls, he shall appoint two tellers of 
the election. 

CHAPTER XII. 


SECRETARIES, 


1. Foreign Corresponding Secretary.—It shall be the duty of the 
foreign corresponding secretary to conduct the general correspond- 
ence of the Society with individuals and associate bodies in foreign 
countries. 

2. Domestic Corresponding Secretary.—It shall be the duty of the 


domestic corresponding secretary to conduct the Society’s general 
correspondence with individuals and associate bodies in the United 
States. 

3. Both the foreign and domestic secretaries shall keep in suitable 
books to be provided for that purpose, at the Society’s rooms, true 
copies of all letters written by them respectively on behalf of the 
Society ; and shall preserve, on proper files, at the said rooms, all 
letters received by them on the same account ; and at each stated 
meeting of the Society or the Council, they shall respectively report 
their correspondence, and read the same, or such parts thereof as 
may be required. 

4. In case of vacancy in the office of either of the corresponding 
secretaries, or in the absence or disability of either of these officers, 
the duties of both may be performed by the other corresponding 
secretary. 

5. The Society may designate a particular officer, or appoint a 
committee to prepare a letter or letters on any special occasion. 

6. Recording Secretary.—It shall be the duty of the recording 
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secretary to give due notice of the time and place of all meetings of 
the Society, and to attend the same. He shall keep fair and accurate 
minutes of the proceedings of the Society, and record the same, 
when approved, in the Society’s Journal. He shall give immediate 
notice to the several officers and committees of the Society, of all 
votes, orders, resolves, and proceedings of the Society affecting them 
or appertaining to their respective duties. He shall prepare a list 
of the members of the Society entitled to vote, to be handed to the 
tellers before the opening of the polls at each annual election. He 
shall officially sign and affix the corporate seal of the Society to all 
diplomas and other instruments or documents authorized by the 
Society or Council. He shall have charge of the corporate seal, 
charter, by-laws, records, and general archives of the Society, except 
so far as they may be expressly placed under the charge of others. 
He shall certify all acts and proceedings of the Society, and shall 
notify the Council of the death, resignation, or removal of any 
officer or member of the Society. He shall have charge of the 
rooms of the Society, and shall perform all such other and further 
duties as may from time to time be devolved upon him by the 
Society or the Council. He, together with the Council, shall have 
the charge and arrangement of the books, maps, and collections be- 
longing to the Society. He shall cause to be kept in the rooms of 
the Society a registry of all donations to the library or collections 
of the Society, acknowledge their receipt by letter to the donors, 
and report the same in writing to the Society at its next stated 
meeting. 

7. All documents relating to the Society and under the charge of 
the secretaries respectively, shall be placed in such depositories in 
the rooms of the Society as the Council may provide and designate 
for that purpose. 

CHAPTER XIII. 
TREASURER. 


The Treasurer shall have charge of and safely keep all contracts, 
certificates of stock, securities, and muniments of title belonging to 
the Society. He shall collect the dues and keep the funds of the 
Society, and disburse the same under the direction of the Council ; 
and so often as the said funds in the hands of the treasurer shall 
amount to one hundred dollars, he shall deposit the same, in the 
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name of the Society, in some incorporated bank in the city of New 
York, to be designated for that purpose by the Council; and the 
said funds, thus deposited, shall be drawn out of the said bank on 
the check of the treasurer, countersigned by the chairman of the 
Council, and only for the legitimate and authorized purposes of the 
Society. The treasurer shall, previous to the annual meeting of the 
Society, prepare and submit to the Council for audit, a detailed: 
account of his receipts and disbursements for account of the Society 
during the past year; and which annual account, duly audited, he 
shall present, with his general report, to the Society at its annual 
meeting. 
CHAPTER XIV. 
COUNCIL, 


1. The Council shall have the management and control of the 
affairs, property, and funds of the Society, and shall designate an 
incorporated bank in the city of New York, where the said funds 
shall, from time to time as they accrue, be deposited by the 
treasurer. 

2. It may frame its own by-laws, not inconsistent with the charter 
or by-laws of the Society. 

3. It shall appoint the necessary agents, clerks, and servants of the 
Society, with such powers and duties, privileges and compensation 
as it may from time to time determine ; and may at pleasure revoke 
such appointments, and make others in their stead. 

4. It shall have power to fill, for the unexpired term, any vacancy 
that may occur in any of the offices of the Society. 

5. It shall have power, at its discretion, to declare vacant the seat 
of any member of its own body (except the president and vice- 
presidents) who shall have been absent from its meetings for three 
successive months; and also by a vote of a majority of the whole 
Council to remove from its own body any member thereof for 
cause ; but in such case it-shall be the duty of the Council to report 
every such vacancy or removal to the Society, at its next stated 
meeting thereafter, when such cases shail be subject to review by 
the Society. 

6. It shall not, without an approving vote of the Society at a stated 
meeting thereof, make any contract whereby a liability in amount 
above one thousand dollars may be incurred by the Society* nor 
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| without such vote make any sale or disposition of the property of 
\ the Society exceeding that sum in value. 
| 7. The Council may, in its discretion, remit the initiation fee or 
| annual dues of any member of the Society. 
| 8. No member of the Council shall receive any salary or pecuniary 
| compensation for his services. 
| g. The Council shall hold stated meetings for the transaction of 
business at least once in every month, except the months of July, 
August, and September. 

to. At all meetings of the Council, five members present shall 
constitute a quorum for the transaction of business. 


CHAPTER XV. 


GENERAL PROVISION AS TO DEBT. 


No debt on account of the Society, beyond the funds in the treas- 
ury for its payment, shall for any purpose, at any time, be incurred ; 
and if at any time it shall appear that there are resting upon the 
Society pecuniary obligations beyond the funds in the treasury for 
their liquidation, no appropriation of funds from the treasury what- 
ever, except for the necessary current expenses of the Society, shall 
be made, until the said pecuniary obligation shall be fully discharged, 
or the funds necessary for their extinction shall have been set apart 
for that purpose. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


ALTERATION OF THE BY-LAWS. 


No alteration in the by-laws of the Society shall be made unless 
openly proposed at a stated meeting of the Society, entered on the 
minutes, with the name of the member proposing the same, and 
adopted by the Society at a subsequent meeting, by a vote of two 
thirds of the members present. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


ADOPTION OF THE BY-LAWS, 


The foregoing are hereby adopted and declared to be the by-laws 
of the Society ; and all by-laws of the Society heretofore adopted 
are hereby rescinded and declared to be null and void. 
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HONORARY AND CORRESPONDING MEM- 
BERS AND FELLOWS. 


HONORARY MEMBERS. 


BAKER, Sir Samuel 
F.R.G.S. 

CONSTANTINE, the Grand Duke, Presi- 
dent of the Imperial Russian Geo- 
graphical Society, St. Petersburg. 

DUuFFERIN, the Earl of, Ambassador of 
Great Britain at Constantinople. 

ELDER, Sir Thomas, Adelaide, South 
Australia. 

IsMAIL, ex-Khedive of Egypt. 

LAYARD, Sir Austen Henry, D.C.L. 

MARKHAM, Clements R., K.C.B., Sec- 
retary of the Royal Geographical 
Society. 


W., ERS. 


MIDDENDORFF, Adolph Theodore von, 
Secretary of the Imperial Academy 
of Sciences, St. Petersburg. 

Nares, Sir George S., R.N., K.C.B. 

NORDENSKIOLD, Professor A. E., 
Stockholm. 

PeprRO II., Emperor of Brazil. 

RAWLINSON, Major-General Sir Henry 
C., K.C.B., Vice-President of the 
Royal Geographical Society. 

STRUVE, Professor Otto Wilhelm von, 
St. Petersburg. 

WILczeEK, Count H., Vienna. 


CORRESPONDING MEMBERS. 


ABBE, Prof. Cleveland, Washington. 

ALTAMIRANO, Ignacio, Mexico. 

AMMEN, Rear-Admiral Daniel, U.S.N., 
Washington. 

ARSENIEW, George, St. Petersburg. 

ASBJORNSEN, P. C., Christiania, Nor- 
way. 

BALFourR, David M., Boston, Mass. 

BARANDA, Joaquin, Mexico. 

BARCLAY, James T., M.D., Jerusalem. 

BARNARD, Henry, LL.D., Hartford, 
Conn. 


BARTLETT, John Russell, Providence, 

BasarorffF, Ed. Ivan de, Stuttgart. 

BasTIAN, Dr. Adolph, Berlin. 

BECKER, Prof. M. A., Vienna. 

BLACKIE, Walter G., Ph.D., F.R.G.S., 
Glasgow. 

Bom RETIRO, Viscount, President of 
the Instituto Historico Geographico, 
Rio de Janeiro. 

Borassi, Demetrius, Consul-General of 
Greece, New York. 
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BRAINE, Capt. D. L., U.S.N., Wash- 
ington. 

BREWER, Prof. Wm. H., New Haven, 
Conn. 

BRIGHT, John, M.P., London. 

BUSHNELL, Rev. Albert, 
Africa. 

CHAIX, Prof. Paul, Geneva, Switzer- 
land. 

CHANDLEs, W., F.R.G.S., London. 

DANENHOWER, Lieut. J. W., U.S.N., 
Newport, R. I. 

Do Canto, Dr. Ernesto, St. Michael’s, 
Azores. 

DRAPER, Lyman, Madison, Wis. 

FouLkE, Ensign G. C., Washington. 

FRITSCH, Hugo O., New York. 

GARDNER, Prof. James T., Albany. 

GILMAN, Daniel C., LL.D., President 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. 

HacuE, J. D., New York. 

HALDERMAN, John A., U. S. Minister 
to Siam. 

HANCOCK, Prof.W. N., LL.D., Dublin. 

HaybpeEN, Prof. F. V., Washington. 

HEATH, Dr. E. R., Wyandotte, Kansas. 

Hitcucock, Prof. C. H., Ph.D., Han- 
over, N. H. 

Dr. 
Vienna. 

Hosmer, Dr. George, New York. 

Horcukiss, Maj. Fred., Staunton, Va. 

Houeu, Franklin B., M.D., Washington 

Hunt, Prof. T. Sterry, LL.D., Boston. 

IsMAIL Pacha, Governor-General of 
the Soudan. 

Jackson, John P., Berlin. 

JounsTon, W. E., M.D., Paris. 

LAcrOzE, Julius, C.E., Buenos-Ayres. 

LAMANSKY, Eugene von, St. Peters- 
burg. 

Lerroy, Gen. Sir John Henry, B.A., 
London. 

LEsseEps, Ferdinand de, Paris. 

Lone, Col. C. Chaillé. 


Gaboon, 


Ferdinand von, 


Corresponding Members. 


Luce, Capt. S. B., U.S. N., Newport, 

MALTE-Brun, V. A., Hon. Sec’y of the 
Société de Géographie, Paris. 

MARISCAL, Ignacio, Mexico. 

Martin, Rev. W. A. P., President of 
the Imperial College, Pekin. 

MATHEWS, F. A., U.S. Consul-General, 
Tangier, Morocco. 

Mauwnorr, Charles, Paris. 

Maury, Louis’ Ferdinand Alfred, 
Paris. 

McCarTEE, D. Bethune, M.D., Sum- 
mit, N. J. 

MELLO, Dr. T. G. M., Rio de Janeiro. 

MorGan, Henry Jas., Ottawa, Canada. 

NapRSTEK, V., Prague, Bohemia. 

NAssAU, Rev. R. H., Gaboon, Africa. 

NEGRI, Cristoforo, Turin. 

NEWMARCH, William, Hon. Sec’y of 
Statistical Society, London. 

OrtTI1z, Angel D., Seville. 

PACKARD, Prof., A.S., Jr., Providence, 
Rm. 

PASSMORE, Frank B., C.E., New Zea- 
land. 

PERALTA, Manuel M. de, London. 

PoESCHE, Theodore, Washington. 

Porto SEGURO, Viscount, Envoy of 
Brazil at Vienna. 
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Commissao Central Permanente de Geographia, Lisbon, Portugal. 
Cornwall Library, Cornwall-on-the Hudson, N. Y. 
Cosmos ; Guido Cora, Turin, Italy. 

Essex Institute, Salem, Mass. 

Etablissement Géographique de Bruxeiles, Belgium. 
Ferdinandeum in Innspruck, Austria. 

Geographical Society of the Pacific, San Francisco, Cal. 
Geographical Society, Lyons, France. 

Geographical Society, Hamburg, Germany. 
Geographical Society, Amsterdam, Holland. 
Geographical Society, Marseilles, France. 
Geographical Society, Munich, Germany. 
Geographical Society, Dresden, Germany. 
Geographical Society, Hermannstadt, Hungary. 
Geographical Society, Hanover, Germany. 
Geographical Society, Copenhagen, Denmark. 
Geographical Society, Bremen, Germany. 
Geographical Society, Madrid, Spain. 

Geographical Society, Weimar, Germany. 
Geographical Society, Bombay, India. 

Geographical Society, Quebec, Canada. 
Geographical Society, Metz, Germany. 
Geographische Anstalt, Gotha, Germany. 

Geological Society, Edinburgh, Scotland. 

Geological Survey, Ottawa, Canada. 

Gesellschaft fiir Erdkunde zu Berlin, Germany. 
Gewerbeschule, Bistritz, Hungary, 

Historical Society, Iowa City, Iowa. 

Historical Society, Madison, Wis. 

Hungarian Academy of Sciences, Pesth, Hungary. 
Hydrographic Office, The Admiralty, London. 
Imperial Russian Geographical Society, St. Petersburg. 
Imperial Royal Academy of Sciences, Vienna. 
Imperial Royal Geographical Society, Vienna. 
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Instituto Historico-Geografico del Rio de la Plata, Buenos Aires. 
Instituto Geografico Argentino, Buenos Aires. 

Instituto Historico, Geographico, e Ethnographico do Brazil, Rio de Janeiro. 
Institut Géographique International, Berne, Switzerland. 

Kais. Kénigl. Geologische Reichsanstalt, Vienna. 

Kénigl. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, Géttingen, Germany. 
K6nigl-Sachs. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, Leipzig, Germany. 
L’Exploration, Paris. 

Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

Library Department of State, Washington, D. C. 

Literary and Philosophical Society, Liverpool. 

Literary and Philosophical Society, Manchester England. 
Literary and Historical Society of Quebec, Canada. 

Long Island Historical Society, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Melbourne Observatory, Melbourne, Australia. 

Ministére de l’Agriculture, de l’Industrie, et du Commerce, Rome, Italy. 
Museo Nacional de México; México. 

Mexican Geographical and Statistical Society, Mexico, 

Natural History and Philosophical Society, Belfast, Ireland. 
Nature, London. 

Naturforschende Gesellschaft, Emden, Germany. 

Naval Institute, Annapolis, Md. 

N. Y. State Museum of Natural History, Albany. 

N. Y. State Library, Albany. 

North-China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Shanghai. 
Philosophical Society, Wellington, New Zealand. 

Polymathic Society, Vannes, France. 

New York Academy of Sciences, New York. 

New York Historical Society, New York. 

Pulkowa Observatory, Pulkowa, Russia. 

Real Academia Espafiola Arqueologica y Geografica, Madrid, Spain. 
Revue de Géographie, Paris. 

Revue Géographique, 37 Rue Scheffer, Paris. 

Roumanian Geographical Society, Bucharest. 

Royal Geological Society, Dublin, Ireland. 

Royal Society of Victoria, Melbourne, Australia. 

Royal Danish Academy of Sciences, Copenhagen, Denmark. 
Royal Geographical Society, London. 

Royal Academy of Sciences, Munich, Germany. 

Royal Society of Sciences, Upsala, Sweden. 

Royal Prussian Statistical Bureau, Berlin. 

Royal University, Christiania, Norway. 

Royal Society, London. 

Royal Cornwall Polytechnic Society, Cornwall, England. 

Royal Academy of Sciences, Brussels, Belgium. 
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Royal Institute for Philology, Geography, and Ethnography of Dutch 
India, The Hague, Holland. 

Royal Dutch Meteorological Institute, Utrecht, Holland. 

Royal Hungarian University, Pesth, Hungary. 

Royal Asiatic Society, London. 

Section of the Imperial Russian Geographical Society, Orenburg. 

Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C. 

Sociedade de Geographia, Lisbon, Portugal. 

Societa Geografica Italiana, Rome. 

Société de Géographie, Geneva, Switzerland. 

Société de Géographie, Lille, France. 

Société de Géographie, Toulouse, France. 

Société de Géographie, Rochefort, France. 

Société Belge de Géographie, Antwerp, Belgium. 

Société de Géographie, Paris. 

Société Khédiviale de Géographie, Cairo, Egypt. 

Société Belge de Géographie, Brussels, Belgium. 

Société des Sciences Naturelles, Cherbourg, France. 

Société de Géographie Commerciale, Bordeaux, France. 

Société Normande de Géographie, Rouen, France. 

Société de Géographie de Montpellier, France. 

Société Suisse de Topographie, Geneva, Switzerland. 

Society of Natural Sciences, Buffalo, N. Y. 

State Library, Boston. 

Statistical Society, London. 

Statistisches Amt des Deutschen Reichs, Berlin. 

The Academy, London. 

The Asiatic Society, Yokohama, Japan. 

The Japan Gazette, Yokohama, Japan. 

U.S. Military Academy, West Point, N. Y. 

Poughkeepsie Society of Natural Science, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Tokio Geographical Society, Tokio, Japan. 

U.S. Geological Survey, Washington, D. C. 

United States Coast Survey, Washington, D. C. 

Verein fiir Erdkunde, Darmstadt. 

Verein fiir Geographie und Naturwissenschaften, Kiel, Germany. 

Verein von Freunden der Erdkunde, Leipzig, Germany. 

Victoria Institute, or Philosophical Society of Great Britain, London, 

Zeitschrift fiir Geographie, Lahr, Baden, Germany. 
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The Traveller’s Guide to the Rhine, London, 1830; A Narrative 
of the Life of James Downing, New York, 1821 ; The West Indies 
before and since Slave Emancipation, by John Davy, London, 1854 ; 
Notes of an Excursion to the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, by R. Dale, 
London, 1851; Our Great Vassal Empire, by Maj. Evans Bell, 
London, 1870; Journal of a Passage from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
by H. Lister Maw, London, 1829 ; The Russian Invasion of Poland 
in 1563, an exact fac-simile of a contemporary account in Latin, 
published in Douai, London, 1874; Hudson’s Bay, by R. M. Ballan- 
tyne, Boston, 1859 ; The Naturalist in Norway, by Rev. J. Bowden, 
London, 1869 ; Journal de Voyage du Dr. Charles Cany, de Siout 
a El Obeid, par V. A. Malte-Brun, Paris, 1863; Hand-Book for 
Travellers in Southern Germany, London, 1853 ; The Middle King- 
dom, by S. Wells Williams, New York, 1883 ; Scenes and Incidents 
of Every-Day Life in Africa, by Harriette J. Brittan, New York, 
1860 ; Campaigning on the Oxus and the Fall of Khiva, by J. A. 
MacGahan, London, 1876 ; The Land of the Five Rivers and Sindh, 
by David Ross, London, 1883; Notes on the Caucasus (Anon.), 
London, 1883; The Naval Brigade in South Africa during the 
Years 1877-78-79, by Fleet-Surgeon H. F. Norbury, London, 1880 ; 
Morocco, Its People and Places, by E. de Amicis, tr. by C. Rollin- 
Tilton, London, n. d. ; Over the Plains and on the Mountains, by J. 
H. Tice, New York, 1872 ; Cruise of the Alert, by R. W. Coppinger, 
London, 1883; Constantinople and the Scenery of the Seven 
Churches of Asia Minor, by Rev. R. Walsh, London, n. d. ; History 
of the Pacific States of North America, Vol. X., by H. H. Bancroft, 
San Francisco, 1883 ; Essays on the Languages, Literature, and Re- 
ligion of Nepal and Thibet, by B. H. Hodgson, London, 1874 ; The 
Necropolis of Ancon in Peru, by W. Reiss and A. Stiibel, Part X., 
London, n. d.; A Tour Round Ireland in 1835, by John Barrow, 
London, 1836 ; Journal of an Expedition 1,400 Miles up the Orin- 
oco and 300 up the Amazon, by J. H. Robinson, London, 1822 ; 
Moral and Political Sketch of the U. S. of America, by Achille 
Murat, London, 1833; Travels amongst the Todas, by Wm. E. 
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Marshall, London, 1873; The Resources of Modern Countries, by 
Alex. Johnstone Wilson, London, 1878; The Lushai Expedition, 
1871-72, by R. G. Woodthorpe, London, 1873; The Narrative of 
the Hon. John Byron, Commodore in the late Expedition round the 
World, London, 1768 ; Spain, by the Baron D’Avillier, illustrated 
by Gustave Doré, London, 1881 ; Notes on the Vice-Royalty of the 
La Plata in South America, London, 1808 ; The American Geog- 
raphy, by J. Morse, London, 1794; A Journey in North America, 
by Victor Collot, Paris, 1826; Life of Edmond Malone, by Sir 
James Prior, London, 1860; The Parana, with Incidents of the 
Paraguayan War, by Thos. J. Hutchinson, London, 1868; An Ac- 
count, Historical, Political, and Statistical, of the U. Provinces 
of the Rio de la Plata, London, 1825 ; Through France and Bel- 
gium, by W. G. C. Moens, London, 1876; The Stately Homes of 
England, by Llewellyn Jewett and S. C. Hall, London, 1881 ; 
Sporting Adventures in the Far West, by J. M. Murphy, London, 
1879 ; The Condition of Nations, Social and Political, by G. F. 
Kolb, tr. by Mrs. Brewer, London, 1880 ; Joan. Petri Maffeii Bergo- 
matis Historiarum Indicarum Libri XVI., Colonize, 1589 ; L’Isole 
piu famose del Mondo descritte’ da Thomaso Porcacchi, Venetia, 
1590; The Province of New Jersey, divided into East and West, 
commonly called the Jerseys, s. 1. e. a.; The Rivers of Paradise and 
Children of Shem, by Major Wm. Stirling, London, 1855 ; Observa- 
tions on the Geology of the United States of America, by William 
Maclure, Philadelphia, 1817 ; Account of a Hail Storm, July 15, 
1799, by Sherman Dewey, Walpole, N. H., 1799; The Ancient and 
Modern History of the Rivers of the Bible, by Rev. H. Gosse, Lon- 
don, 1850; Vera Historia admirande cujusdam navigationis quam 
Huldericus Schmidel ab 1534-1554 confecit, Norimberge, 1599 ; 
Jerusalem, Notes de voyage par le Comte de Létourville, Paris, 
1856; P. Bertij Tabularum Geographicarum Contractarum Libri 
Septem, Amstelodami, n. d. ; Life of Las Casas, from the Vew York 
Quarterly, Oct., 1853 ; Proofs Considered of the Early Settlement of 
Acadie by the Dutch, 1858 ; Letters and Dissertations upon Sundry 
Subjects, by J. C. Pickett, Washington, 1848 ; Progress and State of 
the Mission at the Sandwich Islands, 1840 ; Sketch of Henry Hud- 
son the Navigator, by Dr. G. M. Asher, Brooklyn, 1867 ; A Short 
but Comprehensive System of the Geography of the World, by N. 
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Dwight, Elizabeth-Town, 1801 ; Histoire et Description du Kamt- 
chatka, par M. Krachenninikow, traduit du Russe, Amsterdam, 
1770; Relation du Voyage de M. Evert Isbrand par Adam 
Brand, Amsterdam, 1699 ; A Discourse of the State of Health in 
the Island of Jamaica, London, 1679 ; An Account of Some of the 
Labours, Perils, and Travels by Sea and Land of John Taylor, Lon- 
don, 1710 ; The Modern Gazetteer, by Mr. Salmon, London, 1759 ; 
A Short but Comprehensive System of the Geography of the World, 
by Nathaniel Dwight, Northampton, 1811 ; A Gazetteer of Illinois, 
by J. M. Peck, Jacksonville, 1834; Georgi Horni Kemn. Pal. Ulys- 
sea sive Studiosus Peregrinans omnia lustrans littora, Francofutti, 
1671; Levini Apollonii Libri V., Antverpiz, 1566; Uncas and 
Miantonomoh, a Historical Discourse, by William L. Stone, New 
York, 1842; P. Bertii Tabularum Geographicarum Contractarum 
Libri quinque, Amstelodami, 1602 ; Voyages dans I’Inde et en Perse, 
par le Prince Alexis Soltikoff, Paris, 1853; Margarita Philosophica, 
Basileae, 1535 ; Owens’s New Map of Mexico, Philadelphia, 1884 ; 
Life in Western India, by Mrs. Guthrie, London, 1881 ; Our Future 
Highway to India, by Verney Lovett Cameron, London, 1880; 
Travels in the North of Germany in 1825 and 1826, by Henry E. 
Dwight, New York, 1829 ; Description Géographique et Statistique 
de la Confédération Argentine, par V. Martin de Moussy, Paris, 
1860-64 ; An Historical Sketch of the Portuguese Settlements in 
China, by Sir Andrew Ljungstedt, Boston, 1836; Tent Work in 
Palestine, by Claude R. Conder, New York, 1878; Life in Spain, 
Past and Present, by Walter Thornbury, New York, 1860 ; Through 
Normandy, by Katharine S. Macquoid, London, n. d.; Through 
Brittany, by Katharine S. Macquoid, London, n. d.; The Stranger 
in the Tropics, by C. D. Tyng, New York, 1868; Description of 
Malta and Gozo, by George Percy Badger, Malta, 1838; An Au- 
thentic Narrative of the Shipwreck and Suffering of Mrs. Eliza 
Bradley, written by herself, New York, 1832; Narrative of the 
Shipwreck of the Whale-Ship Essex, of Nantucket, by Owen Chase, 
New York, 1821; Four Years on a Government Exploring Expedi- 
tion, by Lieut. Geo. M. Colvocoresses, New York, 1852; The Ship- 
master’s Assistant, by Jos. Blunt, New York, 1857; Bibliotheca 
Geographica et Historica, collected, used, and described by Henry 
Stevens, London, 1872 ; A Voyage to the North Pacific and a Jour- 
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ney through Siberia, by Captain John D’Wolf, Cambridge, 1861 ; 
Observations on the State of Ireland, by J. C. Curwen, London, 
1818 ; Narrative of a Journey to Morocco in 1863 and 1864, by the 
late Thos. Hodgkin, London, 1866; Sailing Directions and Nauti- 
cal Remarks by Officers under M. C. Perry, Washington, 1857 ; 
Norway and its Scenery, by Thomas Forrester, London, 1853 ; Un- 
known Hungary, by Victor Tissot, London, 1881 ; Journal of a Few 
Months’ Residence in Portugal, etc., by Mrs. Quillinan, London, 
1847; The Present State of Peru, edited by Joseph Skinner, Lon- 
don, 1805 ; Oriental and Western Siberia, by Thomas W. Atkinson, 
London, 1858 ; Journal of the Texan Expedition against Mier, by 
Gen. Thomas J. Green, New York, 1845 ; Knocking Round the 
Rockies, by Ernest Ingersoll, New York, 1883 ; Mont Blanc, by E. 
Viollet-le-Duc, tr. by B. Bucknall, London, 1877 ; Egypt as It Is, 
by J. C. McCoan, New York, 1877 ; From Pall Mall to the Punjaub, 
or with the Prince in India, by J. Drew Gay, London, 1876; Ancient 
Egypt under the Pharaohs, by John Kenrick, London, 1850; 
Through the Light Continent, or the United States in 1877-73, by 
William Saunders, London, 1879 ; Reports of the Secretary of War 
with Reconnaissances of Routes from San Antonio to El Paso, by 
different U. S. Officers, Washington, 1850 ; Armenia and the Cam- 
paign of 1877, By C. B. Norman, London, n. d.; A General View 
of the Natural History of the Atmosphere, by Henry Robertson, 
Edinburgh, 1808 ; The Travels of Antenor in Greece and Asia, tr. 
from the French by E. F. Lautier, London, 1799 ; Through Cities 
and Prairie Lands, by Lady Duffus Hardy, New York, i881 ; 
Cyprus, from the Earliest Times to the Present Day, from the 
German of F. von Léher, New York, 1873; Sinai and Palestine, by 
Arthur P. Stanley, New York, 1870; Narrative of a Journey Round 
the Dead Sea and in the Bible Lands, by F. de Saulcy, Philadelphia, 
1854 ; Newfoundland to Manitoba, by W. Fraser Rae, New York, 
1881 ; Brazil and La Plata, by C. S. Stewart, New York, 1856; A 
Brage-Beaker with the Swedes, by W. Blanchard Jerrold, London, 
1854; Brazil, Its Provinces and Chief Cities, by William Scully, 
London, 1866 ; Geological Excursions Round the Island of Wight, 
by G. A. Mantell, London, 1854; A Hand-Book of Newport and 
Rhode Island, Newport, 1852 ; Greenwood, A Directory for Visi- 
tors, by N. Cleaveland, New York, 1849 ; A General Atlas describ- 
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ing the whole Universe, T. Kitchen, London, 1782 ; Keeler’s Map 
of the U. S. Territories, Pacific R. R. Routes, Mineral Lands, and 
Indian Reservations, 1867 ; Magnetism, Its General Principles and 
Special Application, Washington, 1883; A Journal of Two Years’ 
Travel in Persia, Ceylon, etc., by Robt. B. M. Binning, London, 
1857; John W. Gould, Private Journal of a Voyage from New 
York to Rio de Janeiro, New York, 1839 ; The Northmen in Ice- 
land, Extrait des Mémoires de la Société Royale des Antiquaires du 
Nord, 1859; Official Report of the Niger Valley Exploring Party, 
by M. R. Delany, New York, 1861 ; L’Empire du Brésil, Souvenirs 
de Voyage, par N. X., Tours, 1871 ; Rambles and Researches in 
Thuringian Saxony, by J. F. Stanford, London, 1842; A Northern 
Summer, by John Carr, Philadelphia, 1853; Discussions of the 
Barometic Observations of Prof. E. S. Snell, n. d.; Liberia, The 
U. S. Navy in Connection with the Foundation, Growth, and Pros- 
perity of the Republic of Liberia, by R. W. Shufeldt, Washington, 
1877 ; Travels in North America, by Chas. Augustus Murray, Lon- 
don, 1854; Across the Continent, by Samuel Bowles, Springfield, 
1865; Elia, or Spain Fifty Years Ago, tr. from the Spanish of 
Fernan Caballero, New York, 1868; Hadji in Syria, or Three 
Years in Jerusalem, by Mrs. Sarah B. Johnson, Philadelphia, 1858 ; 
The Stranger’s Guide in Philadelphia, Philadelphia, 1862 ; South 
Indian Sketches, by S. T., London, 1862-3 ; A Statistical and His- 
torical Description of the City of Amsterdam, Amsterdam, 1829 ; 
The Juvenile Spelling-Book, by A. Pickett, New York, 1818; A 
Map and Street Directory of San Francisco, San Francisco, 1872 ; 
A Hand-Book for the Stranger in Philadelphia, 1846; The Travels 
of the Chevalier D’Arvieux in Arabia the Desart, London, 1732; 
Sights in Boston and Suburbs, by R. L. Midgley, Boston, 1857 ; 
Pilgrimage to Jerusalem and Mount Sinai, by Baron Geramb, Phila- 
delphia, 1840; Amusemens Géographique et Historiques, ou Les 
Mémoires de M. XXXX., Paris, 1788; Tableau de |’ Espagne 
Moderne, by J. Fr. Bourgoing, London, 1808 ; Mapa General de 
la Republica de San Salvador, 1859 ; Cours de Géographie, par E. 
Cortambert, Paris, 1859 ; Visit to Alexandria, Damascus, and Jeru- 
salem, by Ed. Hogg, London, 1835 ; Voyage en Suisse, 1817-1819, 
par L. Simond, Paris, 1822 ; Description Routiére et Géographique 
de l’ Empire Frangais, Paris, 1813-1822; Le Monde Vu par les 
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Artistes, par René Ménard, Paris, 1881 ; An Historical Survey of 
the Island of St. Domingo in 1793 and 1794, by Bryan Edwards, 
London, 1801 ; The Traveller, by R. M. Vervega, London, 1879 ; 
Stories of the Island World, by Charles Nordhoft, New York, 1857 ; 
The Journey-Book to England, London, 1842; Introduction to 
Meteorology, D. Purdie Thomson, Edinburgh, 1849 ; Narrative of 
the Visit to the American Churches, by A. Reed and J. Matheson, 
London, 1835 ; Life of Jehudi Ashmun, by Ralph Randolph Gurley, 
Washington, 1835 ; Treatise of Topographical Drawing, by S. East- 
man, New York, 1837 ; Switzerland, by Wm. Beattie, London, 1836; 
Memoir of the Conquest of Java, by Maj. Wm. Thorn, London, 
1815 ; Second Report on Meteorology to the Secretary of War, by 
James P. Espy, Washington, 1850; Voyage en Orient, par Roger 
de Scitivaux, Paris, 1873 ; Plates to Marsden’s Sumatra ; Murray’s 
Hand-Book for Northern Europe, London, 1849; De Paris 4 Lyon, 
par A. Joanne, Paris, 1866; Sicily, a Pilgrimage, by H. T. Tucker- 
man, New York, 1852; The War in Nicaragua, by Gen. W. Walker, 
Mobile, 1860; The Life, Travels, and Books of Alexander von 
Humboldt, by Bayard Taylor, New York, 1859 ; Historical Sketches 
of New Mexico, by L. Bradford Prince, New York, 1883; The 
Australian Crusoes, by Charles Rowcroft, Philadelphia, 1855 ; The 
Last Travels of Ida Pfeiffer, New York, 1861; Dictionnaire 
Géographique-Statistique de la Suisse, par M. Lutz, Lausanne, 
1836-37 ; South Carolina, Resources and Population, Charleston, 
1883 ; Memoir upon the Illumination and Beaconage of the Coasts 
of France, by Léonce Reynaud, Washington, 1876; Reflections 
upon the Nature of the Temporary Star of the Year 1572, by Alex. 
Wilcocks, Philadelphia, 1860; On the Discovery of the Periodic 
Law and on Relations among the Atomic Weights, by John A. R. 
Newlands, London, 1884 ; Glimpses of Life and Manners in Persia, 
by Lady Shiel, London, 1856; Report of Historical and Technical 
Information Relating to the Problem of Inter-oceanic Communica- 
tion by Way of the American Isthmus, by John T. Sullivan, Wash- 
ington, 1883 ; Beyond the Mississippi, by A. Richardson, Hartford, 
1867 ; Narrative of the Niger, Tshadda, and Bimie Exploration, 
by T. J. Hutchinson, London, 1855 ; Saint Augustine, Florida, by an 
English Visitor, New York, 1871 ; A. R. Roessler’s Latest Map of 
Texas, New York, 1874; Murray’s Hand-Book for Travellers in 
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Egypt, London, 1873; Murray’s Hand-Books for Greece, Con- 
stantinople and Turkey, France, Central Italy, London; San 
Domingo, by R. De B. Keim, Philadelphia, 1870; The Crimea, 
Towns, Inhabitants, and Social Customs, London, 1855; David 
Kapp’s New Panorama of the Rhine, Mentz, n. d.; Nouvel Atlas 
de Géographie Moderne, par E. Cortambert, Paris, n. d.; Naval 
Encyclopedia, Philadelphia, 1884; Discovery of America by the 
Northmen, by N. L. Beamish, London, 1841 ; Martin Hylacomylus 
Waltzemiiller ses Ouvrages et ses Collaborateurs par un Géographe 
Bibliophile, Paris, 1867; The History of the New World, by 
Don Juan Bautista Muioz, tr., London, 1797; Vestiges of 
the Molten Globe, by W. Lowthian Green, London, 1875 ; Forty 
Years’ Mission Work in Polynesia and New Guinea, from 1835- 
1875, by Rev. A. W. Murray, New York, 1876; Fragments of 
Voyages and Travels, by Capt. Basil Hall, Edinburgh, 1831 ; Re- 
cent Exploring Expedition to the Pacific and the South Seas under 
the American, English, and French Governments, by J. S. Jenkins, 
London, 1853 ; Up and Down, or Fifty Years’ Colonial Experiences 
of Capt. W. J. Barry, London, 1879; Brief Notices of Hayti, by 
John Candler, London, 1842; A New and Accurate History of 
South America, by Mr. Rolt, London, 1756; Extracts of the 
Journals of the late Rev. Thomas Coke, Dublin, 1816; Six Months 
in the West Indies in.1825, by Henry Nelson Coleridge, London, 
1832; Westward Ho! for Avalon in the New-found-land as de- 
scribed by Capt. Richard Whitbourne, 1622, London, 1870; The 
West Indies in 1837, by Joseph Sturge and Thomas Harvey, Lon- 
don, 1838; Travels in North America during the Years 1834-1836, 
by the Hon. C. A. Murray, London, 1839; .The Martyr of the 
Pongas, being a Memoir of the Rev. Hamble James Peacock, by 
Rev. H. Caswell, London, 1857; A Voyage of Discovery to the 
Strait of Magellan, undertaken by Admiral Don A. de Cordova, tr., 
London, n. d. ; Narrative of a Journey from Lima to Para, by Lt. 
W. Smyth and F. Lowe, London, 1836; A Trip to Mexico, by H. 
C. R. Becher, Toronto, 1880 ; Buenos Ayres and the Provinces of 
the Rio de la Plata, by Sir Woodbine Parish, London, 1838; Ram- - 
bles in N. W. America, by John Mortimer Murphy, London 1879; 
An Historical and Geographical Memoir of the American Conti- 
nent, by James Bentley Gordon, Dublin, 1820; A Map of the most 
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Inhabited Part of New England, London, 1771 ; Stanford’s Library 
Map of South America, London, 1864; Voyage en Sibérie fait par 
ordre du Roi par |’ Abbé Chappe d’ Auteroche, Paris, 1768 ; Voy- 
ages of Discovery in the Arctic and Antarctic Seas, by R. McCor- 
mick, London, 1884; Among the Indians of Guiana, by E. F. im 
Thurm, London, 1883 ; Tonkin, or France in the Far East, by C. 
B. Norman, London, 1884 ; Angola and‘the River Congo, by J. J. 
Monteiro, London, 1875 ; Eleven Years in the Rocky Mountains,. 
Also a History of the Sioux War, by F. F. Victor, 1881 ; Statistics 
of South Carolina, by Robert Mills, Charleston, 1826 ; The History 
of Palestine, by John Kitto, Philadelphia, n. d.; Nouvelle Carte 
Générale des Chemins de Fer de |’ Europe, Bruxelles, 1870 ; Frag- 
ments of Science, by John Tyndall, New York, 1871 ; Meteorologi- 
cal Essays, by Fr. Arago, tr. by Col. Sabine, London, 1855 ; 
Varronianus, Critical and Historical Introduction to Ethnography 
of Italy, etc., by J. W. Donaldson,. London, 1852; Sandwich Island 
Notes, by A. Haoli, New York, 1854; Service Afloat and Ashore, 
by Raphael Semmes, Cincinnati, 1851 ; Complete Course of Meteor- 
ology, by L. F. Kaemtz, tr. by C. V. Walker, London, 1845 ; The 
Thrones and Palaces of Babylon and Nineveh, by John P. Newman, 
New York, 1876; Explorations and Adventures in Honduras, by 
Wm. V. Wells, New York, 1857; A Journey to Central Africa, by 
Bayard Taylor, New York, 1854 ; Heat Considered as a Mode of 
Motion, by John Tyndall, New York, 1871 ; Light and Electricity, 
Notes and Lectures, by John Tyndall, 1871. 


GIFTS. 
From the Department of the Interior : 

Report on the Manufactures of the United States, at the Tenth 
Census, Washington, 1883 ; Report of the Agencies of Transporta- 
tion in the U. S., Washington, 1883 ; Report on: Cotton Production 
and Cotton States and California, by E. W. Hilgard (Tenth Census), 
Washington, 1884 ; Report on Valuation, Taxation, and Indebted- 
ness (Tenth Census), Washington, 1884 ; Newspaper and Periodical 
Press, Alaska, Seal Islands, and Ship-Building (Tenth Census), 
Washington, 1884. 

From Department of Agriculture : 
Report of Commissioners for 1883, Washington, 1883. 
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From the Navy Department : 

Observations upon the Korean Coast, Japanese-Korean Ports, 
and Siberia, by Lt. B. H. Buckingham, Washington, 1883. 

From the Treasury Department : 

Cruise of the Revenue Steamer “Corwin” in Alaska and the 
N. W. Arctic Ocean in 1881, Washington, 1883. 

From Superintendent, Coast Survey : 

Report of U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey to June, 1882, Wash- 
ington, 1883 ; Pacific Coast Pilot, Alaska, Pt. 1, Washington, 1883 ; 
Report of Coast and Geodetic Survey to June, 1883, Washington, 
1884. 

From the U. S. Hydrographic Office : 

Charts, W. Coast of North America, Juan de Fuca Strait to 
Queen Charlotte’s Islands, Washington, 1883 ; Anchorages on the 
East Coast of Spain, Washington, 1883; Tom Bay Anchorages, 
Washington, 1883 ; Port of Valdivia and Anchorages, Washington, 
1883 ; Miyadsu Harbor and Port Ine, Washington, 1883 ; Meteoro- 
logical Charts of the Atlantic Ocean for March, April, May, June, 
and July, Washington, 1883-1884. 

From the War Department : 

Report of Chief of Engineers on River and Harbor Improve- 
ments from 1789-1882, Washington, 1884 ; Report on International 
Exhibition of Electricity at Paris, 1881, Washington, 1884 ; Alpha- 
betical Catalogue of the War Department Library, Washington, 
1882 : Additions to War Department Library to June, 1882, Wash- 
ington, 1884. 

From Chief of Engineers : 
Annual Report for 1883, Washington, 1883. 
From the Smithsonian Institution : 

Report of Board of Regents for 1882, Washington, 1884. 
From J. W. Powell, Director : 

Report on Mineral Resources of the United States (U. S. Geo- 
logical Survey), Washington, 1883. 

From the Bureau of Education : 

Report of Commissioner for 1882-1883, Washington, 1883. 
From W. A. Courtenay, Mayor : 

Centennial of Incorporation of Charleston, 1783-1883, Charleston, 
S. C., 1884. 
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From Bureau of Ethnology : 

Second Annual Report, 1880-1881, Washington. 
From the Belgian Government : 

Recueil des Ordonnances des Pays-Bas Autrichiens, 1700-1794, 7 
vols., Bruxelles, 1860; Recueil des Anciennes Coutumes de la 
Belgique, 5 vols. 1879-1880, 1883. 

From H. J. Browne, Melbourne : 

The Higher Branch of Science, or Materialism Refuted, Mel- 
bourne, 1884. 

From Lieut. P. H. Ray: 

Magnetic Observations at U. S. Polar Stations, 1881-1883, Wash- 
ington, 1884. 

From the U. S. Naval Observatory : 

Astronomical and Meteorological Observations, 1880, Washington, 
1884. 

From the Bureau of Navigation‘ 

American Ephemeris and Nautical Almanac for 1885, Washington, 
1884; Temperature of the Atmosphere and Earth’s Surface, by 
Prof. Wm. Ferrel, Washington, 1824. 

From Professor J. E. Nourse : 
Maritime Canal of Suez, Washington, 1884. 
From Gen. S. V. Benét : 

Report of Chief of Ordnance for 1883, Washington, 1884. 
From Judge W. H. Arnoux : 

Jeannette Inquiry, Washington, 1884. 

From the Public Land Commissioner : 

Laws of the U. S., of Local or Temporary Character, Legisla- 
tion on Public Land Titles, Washington, 1884; Existing Laws 
of the U. S. relating to the Public Domain, Washington, 1884 ; 
The Public Domain, Its History, with Statistics, Washington, 
1884. 

From Levi Holbrook, Esq. : 

Commercial and Financial Chronicle, Vols. XXXIV. and XXXV., 
New York, 1882. 

From Col. T. Bailey Myers : 

Eisenbahnkarte von Europa, Glogau, 1873 ; Meteorology of the 
U. S. Exploring Expedition during the Years 1838-1842, Phila- 
delphia, 1851 ; 18 Engravings of Explorers and Others. 
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From Lieut. Shufeldt : 

Malagasi Old Testament (Psalms-Malachi), London, 1864 ; Anta- 
nanarivo Annual and Madagascar Magazine, No. 3, Antananarivo, 
1877 ; An Introduction to the Language and Literature of Mada- 
gascar, by Rev. Julius Kessler, London, 1872. 

From Chief- Justice Daly : 

L’Universale Fabbrica del Mondo ovvero Cosmografia del écc. 
Gio. Lorenzo d’ Anania, Venetia, 1596 ; Statistica dell’ Emigrazione 
Italiana all’ Estero nel 1881, Roma, 1882; Report of the Commis- 
sioner of Patents for 1857, Vol. II, Washington, 1858 ; Thirty 
Seventh Annual Report of the Board of Education of the City and 
County of New York for 1878, New York, 1879 ; Nouveaux Voy- 
ages aux Indes Occidentales, par M. Bossu, Paris, 1768 ; A Manual 
for U. S. Consuls, by J. Sidney Henshaw, New York 1849; Cata- 
logue of the Library of the Hon. Gabriel Furman, New York, 1846 ; 
General-Karte des Schwarzen Meeres, Glogau, 1877 ; War Map of 
Afghanistan, New York, 1878 ; Oregon Missions and Travels Over 
the Rocky Mountains in 1845-6, by Father P. J. De Smet, S. J., New 
York, 1847. 

From Gen. Geo. W. Cullum : 

Report of Mississippi River Commission for 1883, Washington, 
1884; The Engineer Department at the International Exhibition, 
1876, Washington, 1884; Report on Current-Meter Observations in 
Mississippi River, Washington, 1884; Reports of U. S. Officers 
respecting Progress on Panama Canal, Washington, 1884; Maritime 
Canal of Suez, 1869-1884, by Prof. J. E. Nourse, Washington, 1884. 
From Lieut. J. W. Danenhower : 

Narrative of the “ Jeannette,” by J. W. Danenhower, Boston, 1882. 
from Mrs. J. T. White: 

Anderson’s Historical and Chronological Deduction of the Origin 
of Commerce, Dublin, 1790. 

From W. Watts Sherman, Esq : 

Murray’s Hand-Books of Travel, twenty-four vols.; Various 
Guide-Books, nine vols. 

From the Hon, O. B. Potter: 

The Existing Tariff on Imports and the Free List, Washington, 
1884; Bulletin of the U. S. Fish Commission, Washington, 1883 ; 
Third Report of the U. S. Entomological Commission, Washington, 
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1883; Report of Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution, 
1882, Washington, 1884; Report of Secretary of War, Vol. IV., Part 
1, Washington, 1883 ; Report on Internal Commerce for 1881 and 
1882, Washington, 1884; Report of the U. S. Fish Commission for 
1881, Washington, 1884. 

From Joseph Moore : 

Outlying Europe and the Nearer Orient, by Joseph Moore, Phila- 
delphia, 1880. 

From Frank Vincent, Jr. : 

The Land of the White Elephant, by F. Vincent, New York, 
1884; Through and Through the Tropics, by F. Vincent, New 
York, 1882. 

From H, Clay Trumbull : 

Kadesh-Barnea: Its Importance and Probable Site, by H. Clay 

Trumbull, New York, 1884. 

From the Imp. Academy, Vienna: 
Contributions and Transactions. 

From E. J. Farmer: 

Resources of the Rocky Mountains, Cleveland, 1883. 
From D. Wells James : 

The Tribes of the Soudan, by F. L. James, New York, 1883. 
From Geo. W. Matsell, Jr. : 

Pencil Drawings, by John Ford, of the U. S. Arctic expedition in 
search of Dr. Kane. 

From D. Bethune McCartee : 

Pocket Map of Tokio, 1878; Japanese Map of Eastern Asia, 
1875 ; Japanese Map of Corea, 1876; Native Maps of Corea, drawn 
in the former (Chinese) style, reprinted in Japan, 1873; Atlas of the 
Provinces of Japan, showing the states under the Princes, 1834; 
Japanese Map of the Seven Islands of Idzu, with the Ogawara or 
Bonin Islands, 1722; Geological and Topographical Maps of the 
Oil-Lands of Japan, by R. Smith Lyman, 1882; The Controversy 
between the Empires of China and Japan in the Loo Choo Islands, 
by R. Bethune McCartee. 

From Edward Trenchard, Esq. : 

Memoir upon the Illumination and Beaconage of the Coasts of 
France, by Léonce Reynaud, Washington, 1876; Reflections upon 
the Nature of the Temporary Star of the Year 1572, by Alex. Wil- 
cocks, Philadelphia, 1860. 
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From John A. R. Newlands: 

On the Discovery of the Periodic Law, and on Relations between 
the Atomic Weights, London, 1884. 

From Dr. Samuel Kneeland : 

Guide de L’ Etna, V. Tedeschi, Rome, 1880; Across the Vatna 
Jékul, by Wm. Lord Watts, London, 1876; Snioland, by Wm. Lord 
Watts, London, 1875 ; Suggestions for the Exploration of Iceland, 
by Wm. Longman, London, 1861; Narrative of a Journey Across 
the Rocky Mountains to the Columbia River, by John K. Townsend, 
Philadelphia, 1839 ; The Subsidence Theory of Earthquakes, by 
Dr. S. Kneeland, Boston. 

From the State Historical Society, Towa : 

Census of Iowa for 1880 Compared with Other States, Des Moines, 
1883. 

From A. E. Nordenskibld 

Om en Marklig Globkarta frin Bérjan af Sextonde Seklet, Stock- 
holm, 1884. 

From Hon. W. Dorsheimer : 

Annual Report and Statements on Commerce to June 30, 1883, 
Washington, 1883. 

From Royal Society of Canada : 

Proceedings and Transactions for 1882 and 1883, Montreal, 1883. 
From M. Mello Moraes, Jr.: 

Poémes de |’ Esclavage et Légendes des Indiens, Rio de Janeiro, 
1884. 

From A. R. Colquhoun : 

The Truth about Tonquin, by A. R. Colquhoun, London, 1884. 
From C. W. Zaremba : 

The Merchant’s and Tourist’s Guide to Mexico, Chicago, 1883. 
From Ernesto do Canto : 

Os Corte-Reaes, Memoria Historica Acompanhada de muitos 
Documentos Ineditos por E. do Canto, Ponta-Delgada, 1883. 
From A.C. B. de Figueiredo: 

A Geographia dos Lusiadas de Luis de Camées, Lisboa, 1883. 
From Leopold Lindau : 

Trois Ans en Asie, par le Comte de Gobineau, Paris, 3859; Asie 
Mineure depuis les Temps les plus reculés jusqu’ 4 la bataille d’ 
Ancyre en 1402, par M. Ph. Le Bas, Paris, 1863; Syrie Ancienne 
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et Moderne, par M. Jean Yanoski, Paris, 1848; Nouvelle Méthode 
pour apprendre 4 lire, 4 écrire, et 4 parler, etc., Paris, 1873 ; Nou- 
velle Géographie Universelle, par Elisée Reclus, Vol. I., Paris, 1875. 
From the Murphy Sale: 
Map of West Indies and Gulf of Mexico, from Surveys of Anthony 
de Mayne, R. N., London, 1855 ; Mercator, L’ Atlas ou Méditations 
Cosmographiques de la Fabrique du Monde, Amsterdam, 1613 ; Die 
Beiden altesten General-Karten von America, ausgefiihrt in den 
Jahren 1527 und 1529, auf Befehl Kaiser Carl’s V., von J. G. Kohl, 
Weimar, 1860 ; Voyage Pittoresque des fles de Sicile, de Malte, et de 
Lipari, par Jean Houel, Paris, 1787; Sulle Antiche Mappe Idro- 
grafiche lavorate in Venezia, Commentario del P. Ab. D. Placido 
Zurla, Venezia, 1818; The Brazil Pilot, translated from the Portu- 
guese of Manoel Pimentel, London, 1809; Transactions of the 
Literary and Philosophical Society of New York, Vol. I., New York, 
1815 ; Arrowsmith’s Large Map of North and South America, Lon- 
don, 1804; Beschryvinghe van West-Indien door Joannes de Laet, 
Leyden, 1630; The History of Kamtschatka and the Kurilski 
Islands, by James Grieve, Glocester, 1764; Verslag aan den Koning 
over de Openbare Werken in het Jaar 1858, ’s Gravenhage, 1859 ; 
Descriptiones Ptolemaice Augmentum sive Occidentis Notitia brevi 
Commentario illustrata Studio et Opera Cornely Wytfliet, Lovanii, 
1597 ; A Supplement to the Ptolemaick Description of Corn. Wytfliet, 
1597 ; Histoire Universelle des Indes Occidentales et de la Conver- 
sion des Indiens par Cornille Wytfliet, Anthoine Magin, et autres 
historiens, Douay, 1611 ; Warhafftige Beschreibunge aller und manch- 
erley sorgfeltigen Schiffarten, etc., durch Ulrich Schmidt von Straub- 
ingen, Franckfurt a. M., 1567 ; Géographie d’ Aboulféda, traduite de 
! Arabe en Francais par M. Reinaud, Paris, 1848; Oeuvres de 
Champlain, publi¢es sous le Patronage de l’Université Laval, par C. 
H. Laverdiére, Quebec, 1870; A True and Exact History of the 
Island of Barbadoes, by Richard Ligon, 1657; Memorials of the 
Discovery and Early Settlement of the Bermudas or Somers Islands, 
1515-1685, by Maj.-Gen J. H. Lefroy, London, 1877; Investiga- 
ciones Historicas sobre los Principales Descubrimientos de los 
Espafioles en el Mar oceano en el Siglo XV. y principios del XVL., 
por Cristobal Cladera, Madrid, 1794; Relation de la Nouvelle 
France, par le P. Pierre Biard, Lyon, 1596; Reize van Maarten 
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Gerritsz Vries in 1643 naar het noorden en oosten van Japan, door 
P. A. Leupe, Amsterdam, 1858; A Journal of a Mission to the 
Indians of the British Provinces, by John West, London, 1827; The 
Substance of a Journal during a Residence at the Red River Colony, 
by John West, London, 1824; A New Collection of Voyages and 
Travels into Several Parts of the World, none of them ever before 
printed in English, London, 1711 ; Notice des Découvertes faites au 
moyen-age, dans |’ Océan atlantique, par M. d’Avezac, Paris, 1873 ; 
Année Véritable de la Naissance de Chr. Colomb, par M. d’ Avezac, 
Paris, 1873 ; Cosmographie du Levant, par F. André Thevet, Lyon, 
1554; Narrative of a Journey Across the Rocky Mountains to the 
Columbia River, by John Townsend, Philadelphia, 1839 ; Voyages 
of the Dutch Brig of War “ Dourga”. through the Southern and 
little-known Parts of the Moluccan Archipelago, by D. H. Kolff, 
Jr., London, 1840 ; Mémoire bibliographique sur les Journaux des 
Navigateurs Néerlandais, etc., par P. A. Tiele, Amsterdam, 1867 ; 
The Eastern Origin of the Celtic Nations, by James Cowles Prichard, 
London, 1857; fles de I’ Afrique, par M. d’ Avezac, Paris, 1848 ; 
Geographia Historica, Libro IX., de la America y las islas adya- 
centes, etc., por P. Pedro Murillo Velarde, Madrid, 1752; Observa- 
tions on the Climate in Different Parts of America, by Hugh 
Williamson, New York, 1811; Archives des Voyages, par Ternaux- 
Compans, Paris, n. d.; Margarita Philosophica cum additionibus 
novis, Basilez, 1508 ; Relation authentique du Voyage du Capitaine 
de Gonneville és nouvelles terres des Indes, par M. d’ Avezac, Paris, 
1869 ; Descriptio provincia Moxitarum in regno Peruano quam e 
scriptis posthumis Franc. Xav. Eder digessit, expolivit, etc., Abb. et 
Consil. Reg. Mako., Bude, 1791; Verhael van de Eerste Schip- 
Vaert der Hollandische en de Zeeusche Schepen, door ’1 Waygat, 
etc., Amsterdam, 1650; Detectio Freti Hudsoni, or Hessel Ger- 
ritsz’s Collection of Tracts by Himself, Massa, and De Quir on the 
N. E. and W. Passage, Amsterdam, 1878 ; Additamentum Theatri 
Orbis Terrarum, Abrahamus Ortelius, Antuerpiz, 1573; Atlas de 
l’Archéologie du Nord publié par la Soc. Roy. des Antiquaires, 
Copenhague, 1857 ; Geschichte des Seefahrers Ritter Martin Behaim, 
von Dr. F. W. Ghillany, Niirnberg, 1853; The Narrative of Alvar 
Nufiez Cabeca de Vaca, Translated by Buckingham Smith, Wash- 
ington, 1851; Géographie des Grecs Analysée, par M. Gosselin, 
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Paris, 1790; Nieuwe Wereldt ofte Beschryvinghe van West-Indien, 
door Joannes de Laet, Leyden, 1625; Pythéas de Marseille et la 
géographie de son temps, par Joachim Lelewel, Bruxelles, 1836 ; 
Coup d’(Eil Historique sur la Projection des Cartes de Géographie, 
par M. d’ Avezac, Paris, 1863; Grands et Petits Géographes Grecs 
et Latins, par M. d’ Avezac, Paris, 1856; Atlas zur Entdeckungs- 
Geschichte Amerika’s, von Fr. Kunstmann, Miinchen, 1859; A 
Tour through the British West Indies in 1802 and 1803, by Daniel 
McKinnen, London, 1804 ; De Compositione Astrolabii, Moguntiz, 
1532; An Account of the Progress of the Expedition to Central 
Africa Performed by Messrs. Richardson, Barth, Overweg, and 
Vogel in 1850-1853, Consisting of Maps and Illustrations, by Aug. 
Petermann, London, 1854; Dissertatio Philologico-Historica de 
antiquitate mapparum geographicarum, etc., etc., Johannes Alm- 
strup, Hafniz, 1753; The Abnakis and their History, by Rev. E. 
Vetronide, New York, 1866; Rudimentorum cosmographicorum, 
Joan Honteri Coronensis Libri III., Tiguri, 1583’; Voyage a la 
Guyane et 4 Cayenne, fait en 1789 et années suivantes, par L. M. B., 
Paris, 1798; Histoire de la conquéte de la Floride par Ferd. de 
Soto, comp. en Espagnol par de La Vega, Leide, 1731; A Collection 
of Voyages Undertaken by the Dutch East India Company, London, 
1703; A New Discovery of a Large Country in America, by Father 
Lewis Hennepin, London, 1698; Hieronymi Osorii de rebus Em- 
manuelis regis Lusitanie libri duodecim, Colonie, 1586; Georgi 
Horni de Originibus Americanis, Libri Quatuor, Hemipoli, 166g ; 
L’Authenticité des “ Historie” attribuées 4 Fernand Colomb, Paris, 
1873; A Journal of Two Visits Made to Some Nations of Indians 
on the West Side of the River Ohio in 1772 and 1773, by Rev. 
David Jones, New York, 1865; Le Livre de Ferdinand Colomb, 
par M. d’ Avezac, Paris, 1873 ; Catalogue des Cartes Géographiques, 
etc., de la Bibliothéque du Prince Alex. Lobanoff, Paris, 1823 , Ge- 
schiedkundig Taffereel van den Watervloed en de Overstroomingen 
in Vriesland, door Ivan Leeuwen, Leeuwarden, 1826; The True 
Date of the English Discovery of the American Continent under 
John and Sebastian Cabot, by Richard H. Major, London, 1870; 
Holmes’s Large Map of the Improved Part of Pennsylvania, Fac- 
simile of the Original in the Philadelphia Library, 1846; De Pro- 
vincie Friesland, uitgegeven door J. H. van der Weljer, te Groningen 
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Map of the Bays, Harbors, and Rivers around New York, by A. D. 
Bache, New York, 1871 ; Map of the State of New York, New York, 
1873 ; Mapa de los Estados Unidos de Méjico, Nueva York, 1848 ; 
Colton’s Dominion of Canada, No. 3 ; the Prov. of New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward Island, New York, 1874; A Recon- 
naissance of the Minnay Sotor Watapah to its Sources, made 1835 ; 
Nieuwe Kaart van het Koningrijk der Nederlanden, Leyden, n. d. ; 
Map of South Holland and Plans of the Hague, Utrecht, Arnheim, 
etc., Amsterdam, 1857 ; Wyld’s Maps of London and New Postal 
Districts, 1857 ; A Map of the White Mountains of New Hampshire, 
1853; Norumbega: A Chart from the Cosmography of Jean Alfonse, 
1544-45, in the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris; Maps: Province of 
Vriesland, Noord Brabant, Stieler’s Karte von Deutschland, Laguna 
di Venezia; Carta Universal en que se contiene todo lo que del 
mundo se ha descubierto hasta agora, Hizola Diego Ribero, 1529 ; 
Historical Notes Respecting the Indians of North America, by John 
Halkett, London, 1825 ; Memoir Read before the Historical Society, 
New York, by E. Benson, 1817 ; Utrecht en derzelver Fraaije Om- 
streken, n. d.; A New Voyage and Description of the Isthmus of 
America, by Lionel Wafer, London, 1699 ; The Oxford University 
and City Guide, Oxford, n. d.; Picture of Philadelphia for 1824, by 
Thomas Wilson; The New Guide to Quebec and its Environs, 
Quebec, 1851 ; Nouveau Plan de la Ville de Paris, Paris, 1857 ; The 
Washington Guide, by Wm. Elliott, 1837; The Celebrated Moon 
Story, by William N. Griggs, New York, 1852; Lowell as It Was 
and as It Is, by Rev. Henry A. Miles, Lowell, 1845 ; Maps: Oregon 
Territory, by the U.S. Ex. Expedition, 1841—Geological Map of 
Mining Districts in Georgia, North Carolina, and E. Tennessee, 
n. d.; Provincie Groningen, Provincie Vriesland, Karte der Kreise 
Diisseldorf und Elberfeld, 1855 ; Plans des Forts faicts par le Régi- 
ment Carignau-Saliéres sur la riviére de Richelieu dicte autrement 
des Iroquois en la Nouvelle France; Voyage du Pére Labat aux 
Isles de 1’ Amérique, La Haye, 1724; A Voyage to North America 
Performed by G. Taylor in 1768 and 1769, Nottingham, 1771; The 
Prison of Weltevreden, by Walter M. Gibson, New York, 1855 ; Les 
Navigations Frangaises et la Revolution Maritime du XIV. au XVI. 
siécle, par Pierre Margry, Paris, 1867 ; An Account of Several Late 
Voyages and Discoveries, London, 1711. 
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From Robert Lenox Kennedy : 

La Cosmographie Universelle d’ André Thevet, Paris, 1575 ; 
Geografia di M. Livio Sanuto distinta in XII. libri, con XII. tavole 
di Africa, Venetia, 1588 ; Claudii Ptolomzi Alexandrini Liber Geo- 
graphiz, etc., Venetia, 1511; Claudii Ptolemei Geographia, Argen- 
tine, 1513; Geographia Universalis vetus et nova, complectens 
Claudii Ptolemzi enarrationis Libros VIII., Basilee, 1540; The 
Strange and Dangerous Voyage of Capt. Thomas James in His 
Intended Discovery of the Northwest Passage into the South Sea, 
London, 1633; Noticia de la California y de su conquista temporal 
y spiritual hasta el tiempo presente, por el padre Miguel Venegas, 
Madrid, 1759; Gronlandia antiqua seu Veterio Gronlandie de- 
scriptio, authore Thormodo Torfzo, Havniz, 1706 ; A Topographi- 
cal Description of Virginia, Maryland, Pennsylvania, and North 
Carolina, by Thos. Hutchins, London, 1788; Extraict ou Recueil 
des Isles nouvellement trouvées en la grand mer Oceane, par Pierre 
Martyr en latin et depuis translaté en languaige francoys, Paris, 
1532; A Discourse and Discovery of New-Found-Land, by Capt. R. 
Whetbourne, London, 1622; Journal Kept by Capt. Jan Cornelisse 
May, Sent by the Board of Admiralty at Amsterdam to Search for 
the Strait of Anian, in 1611, 4to MS. pp. 65 ; Map of the Northern 
Part of the State of New York, Compiled from Actual Survey, 1801 ; 
Map of North and South Carolina and Indian Frontiers, with Coast 
Soundings, by Henry Mougon, London, 1775; An Account of 
Some Recent Discoveries in Hieroglyphic Literature and Egyptian 
Antiquities, by Thomas Young, London, 1823; Mitchell’s Large 
Map of North America, London, 1755 ; L’ Amérique dressée sur les 
relations les plus récentes, etc., Paris, 1775; Plancia’s Mappe- 
monde : “Orbis Terrarum Typus de integro multis in locis emen- 
datus,” auctore Petro Plancia, 1594 ; The First Part of the Burning 
Fen, Discovering the Whole of the West Indies, the Continent, and 
the Islands, Beginning from the River Amazones and Ending on the 
North of Terra Nova, by Arent Roggeveen, Amsterdam, 1675 ; Map 
of Hudson’s River, Annexed to the Memorial Presented to the 
States-General of the United Provinces, Aug. 18, 1616, by Gerrit 
Jacobs Witsew, cum sociis, Directors of New Netherland; A Col- 
lection of Fourteen Early Maps; De Bry, Voyages: East Indies, 
Parts I., II., XII., Latin—VII, XIII, German; Vespuce et Son 
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viii Additions to Library and Map-Room. 


Premier Voyage, par M. F. A. de Varnhagen, Paris, 1858; Examen 
de Quelques points de |’ histoire géographique du Brésil, par F. A. 
de Varnhagen, Paris, 1858; Sull’ Importanza d’ un Manoscritto in- 
edito della Biblioteca Imperiale di Vienna, Discorso di F. A. de 
Varnhagen, Vienna, 1869 ; Ainda Amerigo Vespucci, etc., por F. A. 
de Varnhagen, Vienna, 1874 ; Das wahre Guanahani des Columbus, 
von F, A. de Varnhagen, Wien, 1869 ; Los Restos de Don Cristoval 
Colon, Disquisicion por el Autor de la Biblioteca Americana Vetus- 
tissima, Sevilla, 1878. 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE SOCIETY 
FOR 1884. 


Annual meeting held at Chickering Hall, Tuesday, Jan. 8th at 8 p.m. 

Chief-Justice Daty, in the chair. 

On motion, it was voted to dispense with the reading of the min- 
utes of the previous meeting. 

The following candidates,. recommended by the Council, were 
elected Fellows of the Society : 

Wm. A. Taltavall, Augustus Kountze, B. Neumorgen, Howland 
Davis, J. Spencer Turner, Wm. D. Wheelwright, Joseph C. Welcott, 
Geo. W. Van Siclen. : 

The annual report of the treasurer, Mr. George Cabot Ward, was 
read, showing a cash balance for the general fund of $248.02, and an 
amount to the credit of the permanent fund of $16,539.12. 

The report was accepted and ordered to be placed on file. 

The annual report of the Council was then presented and read, as 
follows : 

Annual report of the American Geographical Society for 1883 : 

New York, January 7, 1884. Since the last annual report, six reg- 
ular meetings of the Society, and eight stated and four special 
meetings of the Council have been held. 

At the annual meeting, held Tuesday evening, Jan. 9, 1883, Dan- 
iel C. Gilman, LL.D, President of Johns Hopkins University, gave 
an address on “ The North American Continent, Four Centuries of 
Discovery.” 

On February 15th, Commandant A. Aylward, late of the staff of 
Gen. Joubert, Commander of the Boers, in the war between the 
Transvaal Republic and the English, delivered a lecture entitled : 
“Dutch South Africa.” 
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On March 2oth, Dr. Samuel Kneeland read a paper eutitled : 
“The Philippine Islands, their History, People, and Earthquake 
Phenomena.” 

On April 16th, In Memoriam—Peter Cooper. Addresses by 
Judge Daly, Gen. Egbert L. Viele, and Hon. Richard O’Gorman ; 
and Lieut.-Gen. C. P. Stone, late Chief of Staff of the Egyptian 
Army, delivered a lecture entitled: “The Political Geography of 
Egypt.” 

On Nov. 2oth, Mr. George Kennan read a paper entitled “A 
Journey through Southeastern Russia.” 

On Dec. 17th, Mr. Alfred Conkling read a paper entitled “ Mexico, 
Her Physical Geography and Resources.” 

All of the lectures, but two, were illustrated with stereopticon 
views. 

The annual report of the treasurer, Mr. George Cabot Ward, 
shows a cash balance for the general fund of $248.02, and an amount 
of $16,539.12 to the credit of the permanent fund. 

One hundred and twenty-three Fellows have been elected, all 
of whom qualified. Eighteen seein became Life Fellows by the 
payment of $100 each. 

The publications of the Society have been regularly distributed 
to its Fellows and correspondents. 

The additions to the Library and Map-Room amount to 985. 
Of these 388 are books, 508 pamphlets, 72 maps, and 17 atlases. 

The State Survey, which owes its existence to the initiative of the 
Society, has continued its labors during the year, beset good 
progress and affording satisfactory results 

In conclusion the Council again congratulates the ee on the 
very prosperous condition of the Society. 

Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) WILLIAM REMSEN, 
Chairman of Council. 


The Committee on Nominations presented the following report: 

1. The Nominating Committee appointed to select officers to fill 
vacancies, under resolution of the Society passed at its meeting, 
December 17 1883, respectfully report the selection of the fol- 
lowing nominees for election in accordance with Chapter V., Section 
2, of the By-Laws : 
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For President—Charles P. Daly, LL.D., term to expire January, 
1885. 

For Vice-President—Francis A. Stout, Esq., term to expire Janu- 
ary, 1887. 

For Domestic Corresponding Secretary—James Mihlenberg Bailey, 
Esq., term to expire January, 1887. 

For Treasurer—George Cabot Ward, Esq., term to expire January, 
1885. 

For Councillors—Messrs. William Remsen, Henty B. Hammond, 
Harlow M. Hoyt, Clarence King, and Robert Lenox Kennedy, 
terms to expire January, 1887. 

(Signed) JOSEPH J. LITTLE, Chairman. 
HENRY W. DUNSHEE, 
ALEX. McL. AGNEW, 
Nominating Committee. 

New York, January 4, 1884. 

On motion, the report was accepted and, a ballot being had, the 
nominees were unanimously elected. 

Judge Daly then introduced to the meeting the Rev. C. C. Tiffany, 
who delivered a lecture entitled “‘ Norway and the Midnight Sun.” 

The lecture, listened to with close attention, was illustrated with 
stereopticon views. 

At the close the thanks of the meeting were voted to Mr. Tiffany, 
and a copy of his paper was requested for publication ‘in the Bul- 
letin. 

On motion the Society adjourned. 


Special Meeting, held at Chickering Hall, on the evening of 
January 24th. 

Chief-Justice Day in the chair. 

Judge Daly introduced to the meeting Mr. Edward L. Wilson, 
who delivered a lecture on his “ Exploration of Petra, Arabia.” 

Mr. Wilson’s Journey was made in 1882, under great difficulties 
and at considerable personal risk, and his descriptions were very 
interesting. 

At the close of the lecture the thanks of the Society were voted to 
the speaker, and a copy of his paper was requested for publication. 

On motion, the Society adjourned. 
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Meeting of February 18th, held at Chickering Hall. 

Chief-Justice Daty in the chair. 

The reading of the minutes of the previous meeting was, on mo- 
tion, dispensed with. 

The following Fellows were elected : 

Henry F. Shoemaker, Dr. John S. Newberry, Henry Day, H. 
Macdona, Dr. Samuel H. Orton, Frank Abbott, M.D., Joseph 
Moore, Jr. (Life), Wm. A. Gellatly, Edmund C. Preiss, Andrew G. 
Myers, Archibald Baxter, Nathaniel A. Boynton, Henry Bentley 
(Life), John Claflin (Life). 

President Daly then read the following invitation : 


COMMANDANT’S OFFICE, Navy YARD, 
New York, Feb. 15, 1884. 


Chief-Justice Daly, LL.D., President American Geographical So- 
ciety : 

Sir—The members of the American Geographical Society are 
respectfully invited to attend the funeral services of the late Lieu- 
tenant-Commander George W. de Long, and six (6) of his com- 
panions, which will take place at the Church of the Holy Trinity, 
Madison Ave. and 42d St., on the day after the reception of the 
remains, at 11 o’clock, A.M. 

Very respectfully, 
Joun H. Upsuur, 
Commodore U. S. Navy. 


President Daly then introduced the speaker of the evering, Mr. 
Albert G. Browne, Jr., who delivered an interesting address on the 
“Growing Power of Chile in the Pacific.” The lecture was illus- 
trated with views. 

On motion, the thanks of the Society were voted to Mr. Browne 
and a copy of his paper was requested for publication. 

On motion, the Society adjourned. 


Meeting of March 31st, held at Chickering Hall. 

Gen. Geo. W Cuttum, Vice-President, in the chair. 

The reading of the minutes of the previous meeting was, on 
motion, dispensed with. 
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The following Fellows were elected : 

George P. Ludlam, J. Montfort Schley, Dr. E. C. Seguin, Alfred 
Fraser, Edwin W. Coggeshall, Thos. F. Donnelly, John C. Cook, 
J. P. Dinsmore, George B. Post, Geo. W. Doane, Richard J. Dodge, 
J. Adler, M.D., F. A. Burrall, Ed. W. Crittenden, Henry Dalley, Jr., 
Geo. H. Watson (Life). 

Prof. T. W. Dwight then introduced President Daly, who read 
his annual address, devoted on this occasion not to the work of the 
world in geography, but wholly “To the Recent Developments in 
Central Africa and the Valley of the Congo.” 

Judge Daly summarized the explorations in Africa up to the time 
when the King of the Belgians had called the International Congress 
together and had really begun the civilization of Central Africa. 
He gave a brief account of the Portuguese pretensions to the con- 
trol of the Congo, and pointed out what he conceived to be the 
duty of the United States Government in the future now opening 
for Africa. 

The thanks of the Society were voted to President Daly, and he 
was requested to prepare a copy of his paver for publication. 

On motion, the Society adjourned. 


Meeting of April 25th, held at Chickering Hall. 

Col. T. BarLey Myers in the chair. 

The reading of the minutes of the previous meeting was, on mo- 
tion, dispensed with. 

The following Fellows were elected : 

George Place, George De F. Barton, Dr. F. A. Utter, Fletcher H. 
Bangs. 

Mr. Vere A. Elfwing, Vice-President of the Geographical Society 
of Sweden, and American Consul at Stockholm, was elected a Cor- 
responding Member. 

The Chairman then introduced Gen. James Grant Wilson, who 
gave a lecture on the “ Memorials and Foot-prints of Columbus,” in 
the course of which he read a recent letter from the Duke of Vera- 
gua, a lineal descendant of the great discoverer. In this the duke 
spoke of the purpose, already announced in Spain, of holding a 
grand commemorative celebration of the discovery of America in_ 
1892. 
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Gen. Wilson said that among the features of the American cele- 
bration in the same year would be the unveiling in Central Park of 
a magnificent statue of Columbus, for which many prominent gentle- 
men had already sent in their subscriptions to him. 

A vote of thanks was passed to the speaker, and on motion, the 
Society adjourned. 


Meeting of November roth, held at Chickering Hall. 

Chief-Justice DALy in the chair. 

The reading of the minutes of the previous meeting was, on 
motion, dispensed with. 

The following Fellows were elected : 

Dr. Herman Kahn, Lt. F. Schwatka, U.S.A., Theodore M. Barnes, 
Jas. Douglas, Jr., Fermin Ferrer, John F. Purdy. 

Judge Daly then introduced Lieut. Shufeldt, U.S.N., who deliv- 
ered an address on “Madagaskara; The Land of Sinbad the 
Sailor.” 

The lecture was illustrated by views from photographs taken by 
Lieut. Shufeldt. 

A vote of thanks to the lecturer was passed and, on motion, the 
Society adjourned. 


Meeting (Special) of November 2tst, held at Chickering Hall. 

Chief-Justice Daty in the chair. 

The following Fellows were elected : 

John H. Beach, G. T. Bonner, Henry T. Cary, James M. Drake. 

Judge Daly said the meeting had been called to do honor to 
Lieut. Greely and his surviving companions, Sergeant Long and 
Private Connell, who were present on the platform. He spoke 
briefly of Arctic explorations and the great scientific value of expe- 
ditions like the one conducted by Lieut. Greely. He then intro- 
duced Secretary Hall, who pointed out on the map the routes 
followed by the explorers, who preceded Greely. The President 
then introduced Lieut. Greely, who was received with great ap- 
plause, and proceeded to give a simple and direct account of the 
adventures and hardships of the expedition. He spoke with great 
emotion of the conduct of his men, two of whom were with him, 
while the other three, Brainerd, Fredericks, and Beiderleck, were 
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still too weak to be abroad. He paid a tribute to Lieut. Lockwood, 
who had reached the highest latitude ever attained by civilized 
man. 

At the conclusion of his address Vice-President Hitchcock spoke 
of the great moral as well as scientific value of Arctic explorations, 
which were worth, he said, ten times over all that they had cost in 
sacrifice and suffering and material loss by the additions they had 
made to the record of human courage and heroism and unselfish- 
ness. 

Prof. Dwight, of Columbia College, then read a brief paper on the 
same subject, and Gen. Viele offered a resolution expressive of the 
Society’s admiration of Lieut. Greely and his party. 

This was passed by acclamation, and the Society, on motion, ad- 
journed. 


Meeting of December 12th, held at Chickering Hall. 

Chief-Justice Daty in the chair. 

On motion, it was voted to dispense with the reading of the min- 
utes of the previous meeting. 

The following Fellows were elected : 

Dr. Samuel Plush, David H. Bates, James Stokes, A. M. Cameron, 
Geo. F. Cummings, Wm. Brookfield, W. E. Connor, Joseph Thoron, 
A. C. Zabriskie (Life), Wm. H. S. Wood, Rob’t. H. Shannon, E. 
D. Bassett. 

Judge Daly then introduced Lieut. Schwatka, U.S.A., who gave 
an interesting lecture on “ Alaska, and Exploration along the Yukon 
River,” with an account of his raft-journey, the longest ever made. 
The lecturer thought that the value of Alaska had always been 
underestimated, and he believed that its resources were very great. 

The lecture was illustrated by a number of views of the remark- 
able scenery along the river. 

After the lecture the following gentlemen were, on motion duly 
seconded, chosen a Committee on Nominations to report the names 
of Candidates to fill vacancies, at the annual meeting in January : 
Henry W. Dunshee, Chairman, John McMullen, John D. Jones. 

On motion, the Society adjourned. 
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No. 142 East 19TH STREET, 
New York City, 
FEBRUARY 25TH, 1884. 
DEAR JUDGE DaALy: 

At your desire, I send to you, with pleasure, the notes 
of the address I had the honor to read to the American 
Geographical Society on the evening of February 18th, con- 
cerning ‘‘ The Growing Power of the Republic of Chile.”’ 
They comprise some of the observations made during a 
rapid journey among the belligerent republics of the South 
Pacific, undertaken by the request of your associate mem- 
ber, Mr. James Gordon Bennett. For incompleteness in 


their substance or style I beg charitable indulgence, in con- 
sideration that they have been written with inevitable haste 
during very scanty intervals in the routine of a journglist. 
I have the honor to be, 
With great respect, 
Your obedient servant, 
ALBERT G. BROWNE, Jun’r. 


To the Honorable 
CHARLES P. DALy, 
President of the American Geographical Society. 
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THE GROWING POWER OF THE REPUBLIC OF 
CHILE. 
BY 
ALBERT G. BROWNE, 


Mr. PRESIDENT AND MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN 
GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY: 


I will apply the evening you have invited me to occupy 
to some consideration of ‘‘The Growing Power of the 
Republic of Chile in the Pacific.’ There are sound 
reasons why the United States should be the foremost of 
the American Powers whose territory borders on that 
ocean, and the fact that we are suffering ourselves to be 
surpassed there in political influence, in commerce and in 
naval strength, by a country whose population is less than 
a twegtieth of ours,* merits more notice than is accorded 
by Congress or the public. 

In the course of what I have to say I shall make frequent 
mention of the five years’ war between Chile on the one 
side and Peru and Bolivia on the other, from which those 
republics are emerging; and you will find the map 
upon the screen an assistance to the narrative. It repre- 
sents the section of the South Pacific coast which was the 
scene of that struggle. The schedule of some of the Pacific 
capitals and ports which is also hung upon the screen will 


* The last Chilean census was taken on April 19, 1875, and gave the total 
population of the Republic as 2,075,971. According to the estimate of the 
Chilean Bureau of Official Statistics, made as of December 31, 1883, the total 
population at the beginning of the present year is 2,377,949. That is less 
than the estimated population of the State of Missouri on the same date, and 
is just about the present estimated population of New York City and its 
suburbs within a radius of ten miles. 
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help you in computing distances—allowing 60 geographical 
miles, or in round numbers 70 English statute miles, to a 
degree of latitude.* In longitude Lima, the capital of 
Peru, is about three degrees west of New York, and San- 
tiago, the capital of Chile, is more than three degrees east. 


* UnITED STATES OF AMERICA— LATITUDE NORTH. 


MeExico— 
STATES OF COLOMBIA— 
Ecuapor— LATITUDE SOUTH. 
Bo.trvia— 
CHILE— 
Punta Arenas in the Straits of Magellan............. 53° 10’ 
XUM 
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Iassume sufficient acquaintance on your part with the 
history of Chile down to recent times to dispense with any 
but a rapid reference to it.* Situated wholly in the tem- 
perate zone—found by the Spanish conquerors in posses- 
sion of the most warlike of all the South American Indians, 
whose resistance persisted for centuries after the principal 
dominions of the Incas had succumbed—underestimated 
in its capacity of wealth, because that seemed to consist 
chiefly of grazing and agriculture—Chile held for hundreds 
of years the relation of a poor and humble, almost a de- 
spised, dependency to the Viceroyalty of Peru, although 
styled a ‘‘kingdom’”’ in the decrees of the Spanish crown. 
The silver ores in the Chilean province of Atacama were 
discovered by a shepherd so lately as 1832. Indeed, all the 


*This assumes a more widely diffused intelligence on the subject in the 
United States than the most recent historian of the South American colonies 
finds in England. See Spanish and Portuguese South America during the 
Colonial Period, by R. G. Watson (London, 1884), vol. 1, pp. x-xii. 

Mr. Watson complains that ‘‘even some men holding high office in the 
Royal Geographical Society, who are familiar with the latest discoveries near 
the North Pole and in the interior of Africa, with Central Asia and with Aus- 
tralia, have somehow in their range of study overlooked South America.” 
And yet the gentleman who makes this complaint (himself trained in the 
British diplomatic service in South America) is guilty of such serious errors as 
the assertion, on p. 249, that the cities destroyed by the Araucanians near the 
close of the sixteenth century ‘‘have never been rebuilt,” and ‘‘the present 
Valdivia (in Chile) is only a garrison,” whereas, on the contrary, it was rebuilt 
in 1644, and is now a flourishing city with a population officially estimated at 
6,000. 

For another recent illustration of gross British misinformation, see Mrs. 
Brassey's Voyage in the Sunbeam (Am. ed.), p. 184, where, in an entry made 
in her journal, in Santiago itself, on October 27, 1876, she writes about 
‘‘Panama hats, which are made in Lima, Guayaquil and other States of 
Chile, as well as in Panama,” thus enumerating the capital of Peru and the 
principal seaport of Ecuador as ‘‘ States of Chile,” and attributing the manu- 
facture to which she alludes to a country in which it is not carried on. 
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greatest mineral riches of the country—the copper and 
nitrates and coal, as well as the silver—are of recent devel- 
opment, though as to the precious metals—certainly as to 
gold—they were more or less known to the Incas. There 
is a legend that the bulk of the ransom paid by Atahualpa 
to Pizarro came from Chile.* Tales of this kind, of 
course, attracted dashing and brilliant adventurers at an 
early day, but the peril and hardship of working the 
gold mines was so great that gradually the colonists 
came to consist in large part of poor and hardy immi- 
grants, mostly from the northern provinces of Spain, whose 
blond type is still conspicuous among the Chilean whites.+ 

As to government, court favorites sought in preference 
appointments in Mexico and Peru, as sources of aggrandize- 
ment, in a way of which the rapacious disposal of the 
offices in Cuba is a surviving example. Santiago, the 
Chilean capital, except as a stage for promotion, was 


esteemed as undesirable a post as a British governor 
now might deem St. Johns, in Newfoundland, in compari- 
son with Ottawa. Upon the west coast of South America 
Lima was the point where greed and ambition were 
centered. In the seventeenth century there were twenty- 
nine creations of noblemen in Peru by Spanish kings. In 
the eighteenth century there were fifty-four.t Many of 


*See on this whole subject La Edad del*Oro en Chile, por B. Vicufia 
Mackenna (Santiago, 1881); also El Libro de la Plata, by the same author 
(Santiago, 1882). 


+ That type, to be sure, as all students of Spanish history and literature are 
aware, is not exclusively peculiar to those provinces; but it can usually be 
traced back tothem. The great Cervantes, for example, who had blue eyes 
and auburn hair, was a native of Castile; but his family was of Galician 
origin. 

¢ See Peru, by C. R. Markham (London, 1880), p. 101. 
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the titles are still held in abeyance by Peruvian families.* 
Chile, happily for her future, was nota field for the easy 
attainment of riches and honors. So lately as 1810—the 
year of the declaration of Chilean independence—the revenue 
of the ‘“‘kingdom”’ of Chile amounted only to $400,000 a 
year. 

The one great structure in Santiago which was built by 
order of a Spanish king—the Moneda, now used both for a 
mint and for the executive offices of the Republic —is the 
subject of a characteristic story to illustrate the rank of 
Chile among Spanish possessions. It was erected in the 
reign of Charles III., near the close of the last century, at 
acost of a million and a half of dollars, and is several 
hundred feet square, with court yards in the interior. To 
account for so vast an expenditure in such a place, the 
story was invented that what the King meant to order in — 
Santiago was the building of a prison, and in Mexico of a 
mint at the same time, but that the orders were transposed. 
And I have heard an addition to the tale, that when the 
error was brought to the King’s attention he refused to 
acknowledge it, on the ground that it was impossible for a 
King of Spain to make a mistake. The whole legend is 
denied by modern historians ;+ but it is so significant of 
the esteem in which Chile was held that it might well be 
true. 

Thus escaping foreign rapacity by reason of the supposed 
poverty of their ‘‘kingdom,”’ the colonists of Chile were 
abandoned to self-government more than the inhabitants of 


* But what is more considerable than any terrestrial titles which fell to the 
share of Colonial Peru, she contributed several saints to the Catholic calendar. 
Of these the most romantic is Santa Rosa, the patroness of the City of Lima, 
who was born in 1586, died in 1617, and was canonized by Pope Clement X. 
in 1671. Her feast day is August 30. z 


+ See Chile Ilustrado, por R. 8. Tornero (Santiago, 1872), p. 24. 
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any other Spanish possession in the New World. They 
occupied the narrow central valley of the present dominions 
of the Republic, that lies between the Andes and a coast 
range of mountains through which numerous rapid rivers 
break a passage to the sea. This valley varies from fifty 
to a hundred miles in width, and is five hundred miles 
long, stretching from latitude 33°, a little way above San- 
tiago, down to latitude 41° 30, about the difference in lati- 
tude between Charleston, in South Carolina, and New 
York.* Then the coast breaks up into a labyrinth of 
islands, reaching down to the Straits of Magellan. Cape 
Horn, which belongs to Chile, is in latitude 55° 59’.+ 
Valparaiso, the port of Santiago, distant from it about 
seventy miles westward (187 kilometres by railroad), and sit- 
uated in latitude 33° 1’ 56”, was until half a century ago of 
but little commercial importance save as a calling-place for 


* There are some points of resemblance in its relation to mountains and the 
sea, in dimensions and in latitude, between this great valley in the southern 
hemisphere and the Kingdom of Portugal (which extends from lat. 36° 57’ to 
42° 8’ north), that invite comment, which the limits of this address do not 
permit. . 

+ The most convenient manual of the geography of the country is the Diccion- 
ario Jeogrifico de la Reptiblica de Chile, por F. S. Asta-Buruaga (New York, 
1867). Sefior Asta-Buruaga, long the Minister of Chile to the United States, 
where he is affectionately remembered, is at present Chief of the Bureau of 
Official Statistics at Santiago, whose publications, by their intelligent arrange- 
ment and accuracy, have won for the Chilean Government a well-deserved repu- 
tation of late in that branch of political science. This, however, is a popular 
hand-book of the nature of a gazetteer, and fills a different function from the 
works of Don Amado Pissis or those of Don Ignacio Domeyko, who has just 
retired from the rectorship of the University of Chile upon a liberal pension 
voted to him by Congress. The names of these distinguished Chilean geogra- 
phers. as also those of the eminent Peruvian geographers, the brothers (Don 
Mateo and Don Mariano Felipe) Paz Soldan, and Don Antonio Raimondi, 
deserve most honorable mention in any assembly of American men of science. 
One of the greatest misfortunes consequent upon the present war is the inter- 
ruption of the official publication of Sefior Raimondi’s explorations by the 
Peruvian Government. A trigonometrical survey of any one of the three 
belligerent republics remains, however, yet to be undertaken. 
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vessels circumnavigating the Cape. In the seventeenth 
century it was sacked by buccaneers. In the eighteenth 
it was twice destroyed by earthquakes, and in the present 
century again it was almost destroyed by an earthquake in 
1822.* 

The consequence was that the colonists smelted with the 
vigorous Indians, and developed a new race that I venture 
to believe is destined to play a great part in American his- 
tory, of which its recent military and naval successes 
against Peru and Bolivia are only the prelude. Indian 
blood pervades not only the middle and lower orders of 
the people, but many of the most powerful and wealthy 
families also, and no such contempt attaches to the mixture 
as does in most other Spanish-speaking countries. For 
example, Don Manuel Montt, a recent President of the 
Republic, and Don Antonio Varas, the present venerable 
President of the Senate—whose united names give the title 


Monttvaristas to a numerous political party—both came 
of mixed Spanish and Indian origin. No other element 
than the Indian and the White enters into this new race. 
Negro Slavery, which was not abolished in Peru till 1856, 
never had a deep foothold in Chile,+ nor has there been any 


* There are elaborate histories of the municipalities of Santiago and Valpa- 
raiso by Sefior Vicufia Mackenna, scarcely surpassed in fulness of all desirable 
details by any similar publications concerning cities of England or of the 
United States. 


+ See Sketches of a Journey in Chile and the Argentine Provinces in 1849, 
by Lieut. I. G. Strain, U. 8S. Navy (New York, 1853), pp. 113-4. Lieut. Strain 
says ; 

Slavery in Chile was abolished by Carrera while at the head of the revolu- 
tionary government in 1811. I often had occasion to remark upon the limited 
number of negroes in Chile, particularly in the interior, which in this respect 
contrasts not only with Brazil, but with Buenos Ayres, Montevideo and Peru. 
Upon inquiring of a very intelligent Chilean, whose exalted position, thorough 
education and experience gave him a good opportunity of judging, I was 
informed that most of the Chilean negroes who had been freed by Carrera 
= in the army of San Martin, and were left by him in Peru and Buenos 
yres. 
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considerable importation of Chinese laborers. The conse- 
quence is a great simplicity in the composition of the pop- 
ulation as compared with that of Peru. A catalogue 
of thirteen different half-castes is needful to illustrate 
diversities of race and color in Peru, and the process of 
assimilation there is so incomplete that in an estimate of 
the distribution of the Peruvian castes in 1875, 124 per cent. 
of the 2,500,000 population was assigned to pure white blood, 
and as much as 57 per cent. to pure Indian blood, and the 
remainder was divided among negroes, Chinese and _ half- 
castes, after allowing 23 per cent. to foreigners.* But in 
Chile there is only one half-caste, and that comprises more 
than four-fifths of the population. Of the Araucanian 
Indians there remain scarcely more than 50,0V0.+ 

The fighting capacity of this Chilean race displayed itself in 
the wars for independence at the beginning of this century. 
Although the first struggle was unsuccessful, and the liberty 


* See the Anuario Mercantil (Lima, 1875), p. 55. 


+ The prudent and sagacious policy of the Chilean Government of late years 
has been to subdue this remnant of its inveterate Indian foes by the influeaces 
of a peaceful civilization. This policy was fully organized by Don Adolfo 
Ibaiiez during his incumbency as Minister of Foreign Relations and Coloniza- 
tion, in 1872, under the Presidency of Errazuriz. The result is that they are 
hemmed between powerful civilized settlements which are closing upon 
them from the north and the south. With such success had this policy 
been prosecuted up to the beginning of the hostilities with Peruand Bolivia, 
that offers were made by Araucanian chiefs of recruits for the Chilean army 
for service against the foreign enemy. Now that the war is practically over, 
the Government is putting fresh vigor into the policy and preparing to traverse 
the Indian territory with railroads. On January 23, 1884 (only last month) 
President Santa Maria, accompanied by his cabinet, inaugurated the work on 
these railroads upon the spot, with a remarkable speech in which he paid an 
eloquent tribute to the heroism of the resistance of the Araucanians to Spain 
and (since the independence of Chile) to the Republic, and expressed his confi- 
dence that the arts of labor and of education (él trubajo y la escuela) will soon 
accomplish what military force and religious persuasion (/a fuerza y la fé) have 
essayed in vain during centuries. 
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of Chile was not accomplished till San Martin brought succor 
from the eastern side of the Andes and won the battle of 
Maipo in 1818, yet as soon as it was achieved, the victors, 
under their Argentine leader, united their forces with those 
of Bolivar and Sucre for the liberation of Peru, which was 
proclaimed at Lima on the 28th of July, 1821, and confirmed 
in the battle of Ayacucho on December 9, 1824, that decided 
the expulsion of Spain from the continent.* 

Then followed the organization of Alto-Peru—the Switz- 
erland of South America in its geographical position—-into 
the Republic of Bolivia. Its territory, which for centu- 
ries of Spanish sway was subject to the Viceroyalty at 
Lima, had been transferred to the Viceroyalty of Buenos 
Ayres during the last half-century before independence. 
The creation of Bolivia was an event that lies at the found- 
ation of almost all the modern political and military his- 
tory of the west coast of South America. From that time 
Chile has steadily aimed to restrain Bolivia and Peru from 
a union, and twice has gone successfully to war to prevent it. 

First, under the guidance of her great statesman, Don 
Diego Portales—whose heart is exhibited in a glass urn in 
the Catholic graveyard on the summit of one of the hills of 
Valparaiso, and whose statue in bronze stands in front of 
the Moneda in Santiago. After his assassination in 1837, 
his policy was not discontinued, and the dissolution of a 
Peru-Bolivian confederation was effected by the defeat of 


* A monograph of remarkable interest concerning the victor at Ayacucho, 
General Sucre, afterwards the first President of the Republic of Bolivia, the 
most brilliant of the military leaders of the South American patriots in the 
wars of Ifberation, has been published within a few months. See El Gran 
Mariscal de Ayacucho—el Asesinato—por Antonio Flores (New York, 1883). 
His fame, as well as San Martin’s, has been unduly eclipsed in popular appre- 
ciation in the United States by that of Bolivar. 
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its Protector, Santa Cruz, by a Chilean army under General 
Bulnes at Yungay, on January 20, 1839. Again, in the war 
which began five years ago, and is only now drawing to a 
close, one of the incentives was an alliance secretly con- 
tracted between Peru and Bolivia in 1873. 

During the interval of forty years between these wars 
the distinguishing feature of the government of Chile was 
its passage into the permanent control of civilians, while 
the other governments of the west coast remained prizes 
for military chieftains. 

The present constitution of Chile was framed under the 
auspices of Portales so lately as May 1833;* and yet, in a 
constitutional convention in Ecuador, Don Antonio Flores 
last month called attention to the fact that although it has 
subsisted only half acentury it is the oldest written national 
constitution in force in all the world, except our own, unless 
we include the Magna Charta of England in the category. 
General Don Manuel Bulnes, the victor at Yungay, who 
succeeded President Don Joaquin Prieto, in whose time 
this constitution was adopted, was the last soldier-Presi- 
dent of Chile. His term expired in 1851. His five succes- 
sors during the intervening thirty-three years—Don Man- 
uel Montt (1851-1861), Don José Joaquin Perez (1861-1871), 
Don Federico Errdzuriz (1871-1876), Don Annibal Pinto 
(1876-1881) and Don Domingo Santa Maria,+ all have been 


* The best edition of the Chilean Constitution and uncodified legislation is 
that of J. B. Lira, in three volumes (Santiago, 1879). 


+ Some of the strong personal traits of Don Domingo Santa Maria are indi- 
cated in the following extracts from a letter printed in the New York Herald 
of October 8, 1883: . 

When the Chilean President is a man of such vigorous will as Montt or 
Santa Maria, his office, very powerful at all times, becomes almost tyrannical 
in its sway over public policy. The circumstances would be extraordinary in 
which he could not dictate his own successor. Asa matter of fact, I believe 
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civilians trained in minor official posts. Perez, who in his 
youth fought in the war of independence, was the only 
one of them, I believe, who ever bore arms. 


that under the operation of the present constitution and political system of 
Chile the only way in which the control of the Government ever has been 
shifted from one party to another has been by a shifting of partisan allegiance 
by the President himself. * * * In Santiago and Buenos Ayres and some 
other South American cities there are serio-comic illustrated newspapers of a 
degree of cleverness which entitles them to be better known in other countries 
than they are. That in Santiago is entitled the ‘‘ Padre Cobos,” and its con- 
stant appellation for President Santa Maria is ‘‘ Domingo Siete,” apparently 
in allusion to his fondness for courses out of harmony with the regular ways 
of action. This significance comes to be ascribed to the phrase from a — 
tale which is familiar to every child in Chile. ‘*‘ Domingo” is the Spani 
word for Sunday and “siete” for seven. The story runs that one evening a 
good little hunchback strayed from his village into a wood and by 
accident caught sight of the fairies dancing in aglade. Fearful of being discov- 
ered he climbed a tree and watched the revels from acrotch among the foliage. 
Hew! sang, as they danced, a verse reciting the first three days of the week, as 
follows: 
Lunes, Martes, Miércoles, tres. 


After listening for a while he framed a rhyme upon the next three days and 
sang: 
Jueves, Viernes, Sabado, seis. 


Instantly there was a fluttering among the little folk and a consultation with 
the Fairy Queen, by whose order a squadron dragged him down from his 
perch and led him before her for sentence. But instead of punishing him she 
confessed herself so pleased with the rhyme that in reward for its merit she 
lifted the hump from his back and ordered her attendants to stow it away 
among the paraphernalia of the fairy court, and dismissed him with an injunc- 
tion to tell no one. But when he returned home the astonishment of the vil- 
lagers at seeing him straight and symmetrical was so great that he was tor- 
mented with questions, to which he yielded, whereupon a bad little hunchback, 
who learned the secret, resolved to try his own fortune with the fairies. Going 
to the wood the night of the next full moon he climbed to the crotch and soon 
saw them dancing again in the glade, and as they danced they were singing: 


Lunes, Martes, Miércoles, tres, 

Jueves, Viernes, Sabado, seis, 
whereupon he shouted in pursuance of his plan: 
Y Domingo, siete. 


And he was greatly pleased to find himself immediately arrested and hauled 
before the Queen, as he had expected. But instead of lifting off his hump 
she directed the hump of the other to be brought out of the storeroom and 
fastened on his back. ‘‘ This is in punishment for your inharmonious addition 
to our song,” said she, ‘‘and for your clandestine way of working.” And he 
went back to the village with two humps. 

But notwithstanding this characteristic of seeking his ends by secret and 
often indirect courses (a characteristic acknowledged by his warmest admirers), 
President Santa Maria (born August 4, 1825) is by confession even of his foes 
a magistrate entitled to a place in the front rank of South American states- 
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The progress Chile has made during this period in the 
qualities of a well-ordered commonwealth is a tempting 
theme. But it must suffice to say that the time has passed 
{ without the forcible overthrow of any Government, and 
even without any very formidable attempt at revolution 
save at the election of President Montt in 1851; that a sys- 
tem of public education, independent of ecclesiastical con- 
trol, has been organized, Montt being its patron; * that an 


men, by his intellectual power and indomitable will. A radical from the start, 

despite the restraining influences of distinguished family connections and early 
official station (he was oficial mayor of the Ministry of Justice in 1847 and 
in 1848 was appointed by President Bulnes Intendente of the province of Col- 
chagua), he was one of those young rebels who fled from Chile in consequence 
of their frustrated rising against President Montt in 1851. That term of ab- 
sence be passed in Peru. Returning at the end of a year and applying himself 
to the profession of the law, another attempt against Montt’s authority sent 
him into exile again in 1859—this time to England and the European Continent. 
But With the initiation of the change of the tone of the Government from con- 
servatism to liberalism, and with his own radicalism chastened by experience, 
after his second return home he was enabled to enter official life again, and as 
soon as 1864 he became Minister of Finance in the Cabinet of President Perez. 
From that time forward he has been constantly in public station, executive or 
legislative, and in President Pinto’s Cabinet, in connection with the war 
against Bolivia and Peru, he held successively the portfolios of Foreign Rela- 
tions and of the Interior, so that he became Pinto’s natural successor. His 
rival for the Presidency was General Baquedano (the victorious general in the 
battles of Tacna, Chorillos and Miraflores), who, however, withdrew from the 
contest before the election. 


* Mrs. Mary Mann, in a biographical sketch of Don Domingo F. Sarmiento, 
of the Argentine Republic, who, in 1842, during a period of exile in Chile, 
founded ‘‘ the first normal school that was opened on this side of the Atlan- 
tic,” says: 

Not ten years before the foundation of the Normal School the courts of 
Santiago had condemned a robber, who had stolen the candelabra of the 
Virgin in the Church of San Merced, “to serve as a schoolmaster in Copiapé 
for three years,” as they would have ‘condemned him to be whipped or to labor 
in the penitentiary. 

See Sketch annexed to Life in the Argentine Republic, or Civilization and 
Barbarism, from the Spanish of D. F. Sarmiento, by Mrs. Horace Mann 
(New York, 1868), pp. 348-9, note. 

One of the most lamentable consequences of the concentration of the 
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extensive State railroad system has been accomplished, its 
chief development occurring in the administration of Presi- 
dent Perez; that under Perez also an interpretation was 
given by Congress to a clause of the constitution declaring 
the Roman Catholic to be the religion of the Republic, 
which permits religious toleration;* that in the same 


energies of Chile upon war is the diminution of facilities for public primary 
education since 1878. The number of primary schools in the Republic has 
shrunk alarmingly during the long struggle. The importance of the subject 
is recognized by the Government, and gave rise to interesting debates in the 
Chamber of Deputies in Santiago last July. 

The accomplished Minister of Chile at Washington, Don Joaquin Godoy, 
informed me not long ago that he has instructions to make a report concern- 
ing the possible employment of female teachers from the United States on a 
considerable scale. My own observation and inquiries satisfy me, in consid- 
eration of the difference of the social civilization of Chile from that of our 
country, besides the difference of language, that a better plan would be for 
the Government to send a large number of young women to the United States 
to be fitted in our normal schools for the business of teaching, and to carry 
home and apply in Chile the system in which they would be trained here. 


* This clause of the Chilean constitution is Article 5, in these words: 


La relijion de la Reptblica de Chile es la Catélica, Apostélica, Romana; 
con esclusion del ejercicio ptiblico de cualquiera otra. 

The law of Congress which construed this so that religious toleration was 
thenceforth practiced was passed on July 27, 1865, bears the signatures of 
President Perez and of Federico Errazuriz, who was at that time Minister of 
the Interior, and reads as follows: 


Se declara que por el articulo 5 de la Constitucion se permite a los que no pro- 
fesan la relijion Catdlica, apostélica, romana, el culto que practiquen dentro 
del recinto de edificios de propriedad particular. 

Es permitido alos disidentes fundar y sostener escuelas privadas para la 
ensefianza de sus proprivs hijos en la doctrina de sus relijiones. 


Chile, indeed, is making rapid progress towards a total repeal of Article 5 
of the Constitution and the separation of Church and State. The following 
extract from the letter in the Herald of October 8, 1883, above quoted in these 
notes, briefly sketches some of the features of the ‘‘ situation ”: 


By virtue of the great power of his office President Santa Maria, even with the 
war raging, has had the boldness to defy and antagonize the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy. The breach between Rome and Chile, which began with the refusal 
of the Pope to confirm the Pinto Government’s nomination of Don Francisco 
Paula Taforé to the Archbishopric of Santiago, and was intensified by Chile’s re- 
fusal either to withdraw Tafor0’s name or to present any others for an alternative 
choice, reached a climax at the close of last year, when Santa Maria sent the 
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administration Chile associated her arms with those of 
Peru in war with Spain to combat the Spanish claim of 
revindication of political rights in the South American 
continent, and suffered the bombardment of Valparaiso as 
a penalty; that under President Errazuriz a transition of 
the tone of the Government from conservatism to liberalism, 
which had been going on for several years, was completed,* 
the codification of the law was greatly advanced,t+ the rail- 


Pope’s legate his passports. Mgr. del Frate left Chile overland, and when he 
reached the summit of the pass across the Andes he turned and cursed the 
Republic before he descended on the Argentine side. The response to the 
curse was the introduction of three bills into the Chilean Congress by the Santa 
Maria Government at the beginning of its session in June—a cemetery bill, a 
civil marriage bill and a civil registration bill. The first, which was enacted 
before the month was over, keeps all the graveyards in the Republic under the 
control of the Government and permits the burial of heretics in consecrated 
ground. The second, which has passed one House this month, and is sure to 
pass the other House, withdraws all the legal requirements of ecclesiastical 
ceremonies to the validity of marriage. The third will come in its turn and 
deprive the clergy of the exclusive authenticity of their records in matters 
pertaining to birth, marriage, death, inheritance, &c. A President who dares 
and does these things in a country whose constitution declares that ‘‘ the 
religion of the Republic is the Catholic, Apostolic, Roman,” found little or no 
difficulty in forcing his own way of dealing with the peace negotiations 
initiated with, General Iglesias as the representative of Peru. 


The passage of the civil marriage bill was finally effected, and President 
Santa Maria’s signature was affixed to it, on January 10,1884. 

But in pursuance of the disposition of all countries of Latin civilization to 
swing to an extreme when they come into antagonism with the Roman Cath- 
olic Church (of which Mexico is an example), the Santa Maria Government, in 
its proceedings upon the cemetery bill, refused to accept an amendment 
(offered by Senator Don José Francisco Vergara) which would have been 
consonant with the true principles of religious liberty. This amendment pro- 
posed to put all churches or religious sects upon an equal footing, and endow 
them with authority to establish and maintain graveyards of their own, sub- 
ject only (as here in the United States) to police regulations as regards the 
public health, &c. 


* See El Partido Liberal Democratico, su orijen, sus propésitos, sus deberes, 
por B. Vicufia Mackenna (Santiago, 1876); also the Historia de los Diez Afios 
de la Administracion de Don Manuel Montt, 5 vols. (Santiago, 1862), by the 
same author. 


+The Civil Code of Chile was compiled by Don Andreas Bello. He was 
by birth a Venezuelean, a teacher of Simon Bolivar in his youth, and in his 
early manhood an associate with James Mill and a disciple of Jeremy Bentham 
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road system was extended south to the borders of the terri- 
tory into which the remnant of the Araucanian Indians has 
been driven, telegraph wires were spread throughout 
Chile, communication with Europe by telegraph was at- 
tained by building a line across the Andes to connect with 
the cable from Brazil to Portugal, the constitution was 
amended to prevent the election of a President for a second. 
successive term, and two powerful ironclads—named the 
Cochrane and the Blanco Encalada—were built in England 
for the Chilean navy, which have been essential implements 
in the victories over Peru. 

In the same period the population increased from 1,083, - 
801 by the census of 1843 to 1,439,120 by that of 
1854; 1,819,222 by that of 1865, and 2,075,971 by that 
of 1875, and wealth. increased in even greater pro- 
portion. Agriculture was stimulated. An important, 
though temporary, accession of riches came from grain ex- 
ports to California and Australia in the early days of 
mining in those countries. The quantity of land brought 
under tillage was quadrupled, and vine-planting and wine- 
making were begun on a considerable scale. The wines of 
Chile, both white and red, are excellent. The copper 
mines were worked to such an extent that Chile became 
the chief copper-producing country in the world. Some of 
the silver mines rivalled the Comstock Lode in their yield. 


in London. At the age of 49 (in the year 1829) he became a resident in 
Chile. When the University of Chil was organized in 1843 he was its first 
Rector. He died at Santiago in 1865. A marble statue of him adorns the 
little plaza on the western front of the Palace of ConSregs. Although Bello is 
the most eminent South American publicist of this century, and won dis- 
tinction not merely as a jurist but also as a poet, grammarian, educator and 
diplomatist, neither the American Cyclopeedia, nor the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, nor Stoddart’s Encyclopedia Americana allots any space for his 
biography. 
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The coal of Lota was proved of good enough quality for all 
purposes of manufactures and navigation. Nitrate fields 
in the north were opened and worked up to an export trade, 
and Chilean capital and Chilean labor were invested 
heavily in the richer nitrate fields and nitrate works of 
Bolivia and Peru. A Chilean steamship line, comprising 
several excellent Clyde-built vessels, was put into compe- 
tition with the British Pacific Steam Navigation Company, 
which had monopolized the carrying trade along the coast. * 
Valparaiso became a city of 75,000 inhabitants, and Santi- 
ago one of 175,000—about the size of Lima.t A great 
accession of commercial capital and mercantile residents 
from abroad was gained—chiefly English, but also largely 
German. 

And it must be remarked that in all this our own on 
had little share.t The Chilean census of 1875 gives the 
number of resident North Americans in the whole country 
as only 931, and to-day there is not a commercial firm in 
Valparaiso with exclusively North American partners. 


* For a sketch of the foundation and development of this great British cor- 
poration see the Chronological History of Steam Navigation, by Rear-Admiral 
George Henry Preble of the U.S. Navy (Chicago, 1883). See also for more 
ample details, and for a sketch of efforts at competition, including the success- 
ful attempt of the South American (Chilean) Company, the New York Herald 
of December 26, 1883. 

During the Autumn of 1888 a bill (introduced, I believe, by Senator Don 
Adolfo Ibafiez) was defeated in the Chilean Congress, that proposed to limit 
the coasting trade of: the Republic to Chilean vessels. 


+ The Chilean Bureau of Statistics estimates the present population of Santi- 
ago at 200,000, and that of Valparaiso at 95,000. 


t¢At my suggestion, made to him personally at his home, Sefior Vicufia 
Mackenna is now engaged upon a historical work recounting the share 
English-speaking people and their descendants have had in the settlement, in- 
dependence, development and civilization of Chile—discriminating in it 
between subjects of Great Britain and citizens of the United States. 
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Citizens of the United States did, however, take: an active 
part in the railroad building in Chile, and among the 
names honorably associated with it are those of two of 
our own townsmen, Mr. Walton W. Evans and Mr. Allan 
Campbell. 

Banking also was an occupation which was greatly 
expanded, and many large fortunes were attained in it. 
Manufactures, however, save of those simple kinds which 
quickly arise in our own new settlements, such as flour-* 
mills and tanneries, and mills for the rough fabrication of 
lumber, have not been established to any extent worth 
mention. * 

Altogether, at the beginning of the administration of 
President Pinto, in 1876, notwithstanding dependence on 
foreign sources for most manufactured goods, the progress 
of the country had been wonderful considering the short- 
ness of its enjoyment of stable government. But in spite 
of President Montt’s educational system, the census of 1875 


* The following pamphlets in the English language abound in concise and 
valuable statistics concerning Chile, in a form convenient for persons whose 
investigations do not require reference to more minutely elaborated works : 

a of Chilean Statistics for 1878-9 (Philadelphia, 1880). 

Chile, by B. V. M. (Philadelphia, 1883). 


The latter consists of an article compiled by Sefior Vicufia Mackenna for 
an edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, 


Also see the following in Spanish : 


Sinepsis Estadistica y Jeogrifica de Chile, 1°82 (Santiago, 1883), issued 
from the Oficina Central de Estadistica, by F. 8. Asta-Buruaga, Jefe de la 
Oficina ; and the same for the year 1888 (Santiago, 1884). 


Also the following works in French : 


Le Chili tel qu’il est, publications officielles de la Commission Belge, faites 
avec approbation de Ja Commission directrice de’1 Exposition Internationale 
du Chili de 1875, par Edouard Séve, Consul Général de Belgique au Chili, 
Président du Comité des Commissions Etrangéres (Valparaiso, 1876). 

Essai sur Chili, par Vicente Perez Rosales (Hamburg, 1857). A Spanish 
translation of this work, by M. Miquel, was published at Santiago in 1859 


See also an Ensayo Histérico sobre el Clima de Chile r B. Vicufia 
Mackenna (Valparaiso, 1877). 
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showed that out of the 2,075,971 inhabitants only 421,147 
could read and write. Of this number 244,985 were males ; 
and as the laws require a registration, and restrict voting 
to males, who must be 25 years old if unmarried, and 21 if 
married,* and be able to read and write, and must also pos- 
sess some property qualification or exercise a trade or a 
profession yielding an equivalent income, the privilege of 
voting was confined to an aristocracy. In fact, the total of 
the votes cast for Presidential electors in 1876 was only 
46,114 (an aggregate not much greater than that in some 
single Congressional districts in the United States), and the 
voting constituency of the Senate and Chamber of Deputies 
was no larger. In short, the Government of Chile was 
securely vested in an oligarchy small in comparison with 
almost any other country in the world where there is a 
theory of popular suffrage ; and this oligarchy was fortified 
by the circumstance that Chile is not a federal union of 


States on the model of our country and Mexico, but is a 
highly centralized republic, with a civil service system of 
promotions and pensions akin to those in the military and 
naval service, with power vested in the President to appoint 


* As bearing on the question of marriage, it is pertinent to remark that the 
same census showed that the number of married men was only 278,013 out of 
a total male population of 1,033,974, and that nearly one-fourth of the births 
were out of wedlock. The precise figures are: Total number of births, 
90,371, of which 68,616 were legitimate and 21,755 illegitimate. How mon- 
strous this proportion is in comparison with European and North American 
countries may be inferred by observation of the following table of ‘ per- 
centages of illegitimate births,” which is given in M. G. Mulhall’s Dictionary 
of Statistics (London, 1884), p. 239: 


| 

Ireland ........... 3.8 Switzerland ......... 4.6 Norway.......... 8.5 

. France ........... 7.2 Spain and Portugal... 5.5 Greece............ 1.6 

Germany .... ... 8.4 Belgium............. 7.0 United States ..... 7.0 
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the intendentes of the provinces and governors of the 
departments, and all the high judiciary, and to nominate 
the high ecclesiastical functionaries also, so that the whole 
official body, save the legislative houses, is an emanation 
of his will, with even municipal expenditures subjected to 
his discretion, and with a prejudice against the rise of new 
men into the upper ranks of the aristocracy like that 
which used to prevail in our Slave States.* 


* Of this there is a conspicuous instance in Don Eulogio Altamirano, 
repeatedly Minister in the Cabinets of Presidents Perez and Errazuriz and at 
present Intendente of Valparaiso, who is generally esteemed the second officer 
in the Republic in official importance. Sefior Altamirano was the chief of 
the Chilean plenipotentiaries at the Arica Conference. 

Another is the instance of Don Patricio Lynch, now Vice-Admiral (chief 
officer) of the Chilean navy, and just recalled to Santiago to take the portfolio 
of the Ministry of War, after serving as General-in-Chief of the Army in 
occupation of Peru during the last three years. Admiral Lynch’s name even 
does not appear in J. D. Cortes’ Diccionario Biografico Americano, pub- 
lished in Paris so lately as 1875, although he had served in the Chilean navy 
with distinguished merit more than thirty years. At the beginning of the 
war with Peru in 1879 he was assigned to commands of inconsiderable import- 
ance. His excellence as sailor, soldier and administrator forced itself at last 
into recognition only by the need the country soon found for its best talent in 
the most responsible places. 

A classified register of the Government from the foundation of the Republic 
would show at.a glance, by its repetition of names, the monopoly of office by 
families, and if anybody should investigate the connection of these families 
with one another, by marriage and other ties, with the learning, patience and 
skill which Mr, Francis Galton has displayed in his treatises on hereditary 
genius, some very remarkable statistics might be collated. 

As to my suggestion of resemblances between the social and political organ- 
ization of Chile and that formerly existing in our own Slave States, see the 
following extract from a letter written to the late Senator Charles Sumner by 
Don Domingo F. Sarmiento, at the time Minister of the Argentine Republic at 
Washington and since President of that Republic : 

The greatest antagonism between the Southern States and the Northern 
(¢. e., in the United States) has come, in my judgment, from the Southern fol- 


lowing the same plan as that of ancient society in Europe and South America, 
and the Northern advancing in new and peculiar paths. 


See Appendix to Life in the Argentine Republic, or Civilization and Bar- 
barism, from the Spanish of D. F’. Sarmiento (New York, 1868). 
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History does not furnish an example of a more powerful 
political ‘‘machine’’ under the title of a republic; nor, I 
am bound to say, one which has been more ably directed 
so far as concerns the aggrandizement of the country, or 
more honestly administered so far as concerns pecuniary 
corruption.* 


* It is noteworthy that the Chilean press, which is more ably and independ- 
ently conducted than that of any other South American country with the 
possible exception of the Argentine Republic, does not exercise a powerful 
influence adverse to this oligarchical control of politics. There are in Chile 
(according to a list published by Za Patria, of Valparaiso, which I have taken 
the trouble toanalyze) no less than 121 newspapers, of which 29 are dailies. 
Some of these, as, for examples, the Mercurio, of Valparaiso, and the Ferro- 
carril and Epoca, of Santiago, are of remarkable merit by the standard of the 
journalism of Latin countries. The proportion of them which is contemptibly 
subservient to political parties or faction leaders is somewhat smaller, I believe, 
than the proportion in the press of the United States. Yet this Chilean press, 
so formidable if it should please to agitate for democratizing the politics of the 
cuntry, exercises little or no effort in that direction. It is intensely patriotic, 
and is intensely satisfied with the oligarchical system. I regard its complacency 
as a very strong piece of evidence that the present method of Chilean govern- 
ment is in harmony with the genius of the country, that is, the genius of the 
Latin races. The democratic spirit of Teutonic civilization, which can be 
distinctly traced from the ancient German forests down to its prodigious 
modern display in the United States, is less active in Chile than even in Spain; 
and whatever Teutonic component has entered into the Chilean population has 
either been assimilated by the predominant Latin rudiments or is so absolutely 
devoted to money-making that it is not felt as a distinct political force. See 
on this subject the following extract from a letter in the New York Herald of 
October 8, 1883: 

A considerable strain from England, of half a century or more ago, enters 
into the composition of the small ruling class in Chile. But this British 
element is perfectly amalgamated, and has become even more intensely Chilean 
than the Spanish element itself. In the south of Chile, at and about Valdivia, 
there is a colony of several thousand Germans, but it has scarcely any influence 
as yet upon the political character of the country. Its members ure thrifty 
farmers, skilful brewers of beer and tanners of excellent leather. Nor does 
the numerous and wealthy colony of foreign merchants in Valparaiso count. 
in its influence upon that character, for more than the mercantile community 
of Hamburg does upon the Court and Cabinet at Berlin. To understand 
Chile as a political power it is needful to study it at Santiago, where two- 
tuirds of the ruling families have palaces which they inhabit during the South- 
ern winter, spending the summer, after the adjournment of Congress, either 
on great estates in the country or in villas at Vinadel Mar. Possessing wealth 
which makes it independent of toil for livelihood, this ruling class pursues 
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At the beginning of the year 1879 (in the middle of Presi. 
dent Pinto’s term) Chile possessed 1,010 miles of railroad, 
private and public, and 15,370 miles of carriage road.* 
Her exports had mounted from $12,138,000 in 1853 (before 
the State railroad system was begun) to $31,695,039 in 1878. 


politics as a profession. In every sense it is an aristocracy. It does not com- 
rehend the practicability of acontrol of government by public opinion. There 
is no public opinion in Chile (unless it be on religious topics) except such as it 
dictates. With a few remarkable exceptions (among which I would name con- 
spicuously the instances of Don Adolfo Ibafiez and Don Francisco Asta-Bur- ° 
uaga, both of whom have served as Ministers at Washington; Don Benjamin 
Vicuiia Mackenna, who was the Chilean agent in North America during the 
Spanish war, and Don Jorje Huneeus, the rector of the university and Presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Deputies—his the most remarkable of all, 
inasmuch as he never has set foot outside his country) it does not 
understand the political system of the United States. As for the society 
of the United States, itis known in Santiago only by such examples 
of our people as reside there—a few missionaries and school teachers, 
half a dozen dentists and photographers, all worthy persons, but not com- 
pletely representative of our country. There is one other variety of our people 
sometimes seen, by reason of the fact that we have no extradition treaty with 
Chile; and if to this catalogue I add the occasional visits of naval officers on a 
week’s leave from their ships, and the regular presence of such diplomatists 
as our Government has been pleased to appoint, I exhaust all the sources of 
information the ruling class at Santiago has of our society except from books. 
Its own members do not travel in the United States, nor even in England or 
Germany. They frequent Latin countries—France and Italy. English, so 
commonly heard in Valparaiso, is little heard in the capital. The only mem- 
ber of the present Cabinet who is acquainted with the language is Sefor 
Aldunate, and he speaks it seldom, though he understands it perfectly. 

The most comprehensive and generous appreciation of the social traits of 
our country which I have known to be formally expressed by any Chilean 
is to be found in a paper entitled ‘‘ Life in the United States,” which was 
read by Don Adolfo Ibajiez in the Academy of Belles Lettres at Santiago on 
May 20, 1880, and printed in the Ferrocarril newspaper in that city on May 
27. Sefior Ibaiiez (born at Santiago in 1829) achieved a commanding profes- 
sional position at the bar early in life. Before his diplomatic service at 
Washington he had been the Chilean envoy to Peru in some of the most 
intricate and difficult negotiations in whichthe two republics ever were 
entangled (growing out of their alliance in war against Spain) and also had 
been Minister of Foreign Relations.in the Cabinet of President Errizuriz. At 
present he is Vice-President of the Chilean Senate. 


* What this signifies in South America with regard to power and prosperity 
is evident by these mere figures to every traveller in that continent. Compare 
Chile with Ecuador, forexample. With regard to internal communications in 
Ecuador see Mr. G. E. Church's report to the State Department at Washington 
in 1881, Senate Ex. Doc. No. 69, 47th Congress, 2d session, p. 48. 
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But she was feeling the depression in business pursuits 
which began in 1878 to affect all the world. She had con- 
tracted a great foreign debt, mainly for railroad building, 
and although the roads were judiciously planned and well 
worth their cost, and were enhancing mining and agricul- 
tural property at an unprecedented rate, yet a decline in 
the price of copper, the chief mineral export, and short 
crops for several seasons—particularly in 1876 and 1877— 
combined with the world-wide stagnation of business to 
embarrass the Republic. Its financial credit was in danger 
of rapid impairment by failure of means to keep up a 
sinking fund for the foreign debt. The-accounts of the 
treasury had for several years shown a deficit, which was 
increasing. The public income from all ordinary sources 
for 1878 was only $14,031,687, while the outgo (including a 
deficit from 1877) was $21,375,729.* There was in Septem- 
ber, 1878, a domestic debt of $16,916,022, bearing interest 
of from 3 to 8 per cent., and a foreign debt of $46,481,000, 
bearing interest of from 5 to 7 per cent., all of it negotiated 
below par, and some of it so low as 83 cents on the dollar. 
The total amount of the foreign trade was less than 
$60,000,000, and although the exports showed an excess 
over the imports, it was in diminished proportion from 
former years. 

A political cloud also was darkening again in the north, 
in the renewal of something like a confederation between 
Peru and Bolivia. | : 

I might prolong a narrative of this ‘‘impending crisis,” but 
the limits of my occasion will not permit more illustrations 
of its urgency. The peril was grave, and so needed to be 
the remedy. Under the lead of the bold oligarchy which 


* See Synopsis of Chilean Statistics for 1878-9 (Philadelphia, 1880), pp. 15, 
16. 
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governs Chile, it suddenly took the shape of war—and of 
war waged, as every step in its diplomatic history shows, 
with intention from the first (although at the first this 
intention was disclaimed) that if successful it should rein- 
force the exchequer by conquest and annexation of the 
nitrate-bearing provinces of Bolivia'and Peru. 

Since this war has proved so successful for Chile, it has 
become a usage among her adversaries to ascribe to her long 
and mature preparations for it. This is not true. Itwasa 
sudden resolution. The fact that only two years before it 
broke out a bill to sell the two ironclads was passed by the 
Chamber of Deputies proves its suddenness. So does the 
reduction of the national guard, or militia, which the strin- 
gency of the finances had compelled. So do the facts that 
there was no sufficient store of munitions for a grand cam- 
paign (though I know that the Ministry asserted the 
contrary to Congress), and that the bottoms of the ironclads 
were so foul that their spsed was reduced nearly one-third 
from its normal rate.* War of course was a con- 


*The relative military force of the belligerents at the start throws some light 
also on the subject. 

Mr. Markham, in his history of the war, published in 1883, (hereafter to be 
mentioned) states ‘‘the Peruvian army” in 1879 as ‘‘ only 4,500” strong, and 
that in ‘‘nominal numbers;” besides ‘‘5,400 gendarmerie.” But in his his- 
torical sketch of Peru, published in 1880, he had stated it as consisting in 1878 
“of eight battalions of infantry raised by conscription, 5,600 men ; of 1,200 
cavalry,in three regiments ; of two brigades of artillery, 1,000 men ; and of 
5,400 gendarmerie ; altogether 13,200 men ” 

Lieutenant Mason, in his impartial official monograph (also hereafter to be 
mentioned), says that the ‘‘ standing army of Peru,” at the beginning of the 
war, ‘‘ including the gendarmerie and Lima police, has been variously estimated 
at from 9,000 to 13,000 men, of all arms;” that ‘‘ according to apparently 
reliable sources the Bolivian regular army numbered 2,300 men and 1,000 
officers,” and that ‘‘the Chilean regular army had never exceeded 3,500 men 
of all arms,” and “in 1879 it numbered 1,500 infantry, 410 artillery and 530 
cavalry—total, 2,440;” but that ‘‘ besides the regulars each city had a uniformed 
body of militia, that of Valparaiso forming a brigade of infantry which would 
have compared very favorably with like troops in our own country.” 
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tingency always more or less under contemplation 
by both Chile and Peru, but on neither side were 
there sufficient preparations for this war to warrant 
“one country in accusing the other of long premeditation. 
Indeed the quotations of Chilean and Peruvian bonds 
in London show that Chile was deemed there to have 
taken an injudicious step. I had the curiosity to examine 
‘them to-day, and found that the first effect of the news of 
war was to considerably depress Chilean credit and to 
slightly raise that of Peru. 

The Chilean statesmen ran a great risk.* But if war be 
considered merely as a game fora prize, and its horrors and 
infamies be left out of consideration, it was a prize well 
worth playing for. 


II. 


The nitrate-bearing provinces of Bolivia and Peru lie 
directly above the Chilean nitrate and silver-bearing pro- 
vince of Atacama, in that dry strip, between the Andes and 
the ocean, which begins not far north of the Chilean port of 
Coquimbo, and runs almost 2,000 miles by the coast line to 
a point between the Peruvian ports of Payta and Tumbez. 
Upon this long strip a heavy rain never falls, and often 
years pass without a shower.+ The coast line of the nitrate 
district is some 400 miles long, including about 200 miles in 


*If the Peruvian Admiral Grau, with the ironclad Huascar, on August 27, 
28, 1879, had destroyed the water-tanks at Antofagasta, where the main body 
of the Chilean army was concentrated (as he might have done if his standard 
of military morality had been different), the fortunes of the whole war might 
have been changed. 


+ For some discussion of the causes of this phenomenon (aside from more 
technical explanations in scientific works on meteorology and physical geogra- 
phy), see Hutchinson’s Two Years in Peru.(London, 1873), vol. 1, pp. 48-51. 
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Chile and the Bolivian littoral, and more than 200 miles in 
Peru. The Peruvian part of it is the richest in the deposits 
and the most advanced in their development. 

There is no vegetation along the nitrate coast. Barren, 
sandy cliffs rise out of the ocean to a height of from 500 to 
2,000 feet. At their base in some places there are lowlands 
varying from a few hundred to a few thousand feet wide, 
and on afew of these towns are built, as, for examples, 
Antofagasta in Bolivia and Iquique and Pisagua in Peru. 
The fresh water for all purposes—domestic and manufac- 
‘turing—is distilled from the sea or brought up or down the 
coast on shipboard. Atashort distance back from the cliffs 
there are hills, and then across to the Andes, from 50 to 
80 miles, stretches a sterile plain, at an elevation of several 
thousand feet, and beneath its surface lies the mineral 
treasure in layers, below a sheet of impacted stones, gravel 
and sand, several feet thick. Railroads scale the cliffs from 
the ports I. have mentioned and from others, and run into 
this plain, some of them back to copper and silver mines in 
the Andes. Scores of nitrate works are situated along 
these roads, and there are also great factories in the ports 
to which much of the crude substance is brought down by 
rail for extraction of its riches. 

The money value of this region, so desolate to the eye, is 
incalculable. The world derives here almost its whole 
supply of nitrates and of iodine, and the abundance and 
richness of the metals in the mountains that bound it on 
the east grow more wonderful with every year’s research. 
There are also great deposits of guano in the highlands bor- 
dering the sea. You may remember, in the debates, last 
year and the year before, in Congress and the press, con- 
cerning Cochet and Landreau claims and Crédit Industriel 
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and Peruvian Company scandals, the amazing figures which 
cropped out in letters and reports and were so little compre- 
hended by the public that their magnitude provoked deri- 
sion. I have in this portfolio a copy of an unpublished 
official memorandum made in 1882 by Sefior Garcia Cal- 
deron, the prisoner-President of Peru, in which he estimates 
the value of the nitrate properties in the Peruvian province 
of Tarapaca alone as capable of being capitalized, for the 
purpose of government taxation, at the sum of six hundred 
million dollars, and I believe that this is an underestimate. * 


* The following is an extract from the memorandum mentioned, as regards 
the nitrates of this province, without reference to its other sources of wealth : 


According to the strictest and severest calculations made by engineers of 

urope and America, the province of Tarapaca will support the extraction of 
saltpetre for more than a century with an annual removal of seven and a half 
to eight million quintals. Since this exportation, either through a government 
monopoly, or, as now, by an export tax, could give yearly $6,000,000, it is 
evident that the province is worth $600,000,000. Consequently though Chile 
(acquiring a cession of this province as a condition of peace) should (as a conse- 
quence of obligations accompanying the cession of it) pay $300,000,000 to 
liquidate the Peruvian debt, she stili would have left $300,000,000 as her war 
indemnity, besides all that she has so far received and besides the revenues 
which the custom-houses of Iquique, Pisagua, &c., give for importations, 
which may be calculated at several millions yearly. It must also be remem- 
bered that although the debts of Peru amount to more than $300,000,000 Chile 
would not be obliged to pay them in full, for she could make with the creditors 
advantageous arrangements (as Peru had done) which would reduce those 
debts to (more or less) the half of their amount. So that the province of Tara- 
paca, in reality, is worth more than $4100,000,000 to Chile, and this is what she 
would receive as war indemnity by its cession alone. But to these economic 
advantages should be added in the calculation the other advantages which 
would result to Chile from increase of territory and advancement of power and 
from the universal monopoly of saltpetre which the Peruvian Government had 
projected and was prevented by the war from securing and which ‘Chile would 
easily realize, holding Antofagasta as well as Tarapaci and thus being the 
absolute proprietor of all the nitrates so necessary in Europe for industries and 
for manure in agriculture. And when the guano is exhausted which to-day 
competes with the nitrates for agriculture, it does not seem to me venturesome 
to suppose that the saltpetre may then sell at an advance of some fifty per cent. 
above its price at the present time, and consequently the gain of Chile in the 
possession of Tarapaca would be so much the greater. 


What solid foundation there was for this argument of Sefior Calderon is 
attested by the most recent Chilean statistics of the exports of nitrates from the 
five chief nitrate ports. Of these only the port of Taltal was a Chilean posses- 
sion before 1879; Antofagasta and Tocopilla were Bolivian ports, and Iquique 
and Pisagua Peruvian. From the Fstadistica Comercial de la Reptiblica de 
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For this source of revenue the Chilean statesmen, in their 
pecuniary embarrassment, resolved, as I have said, to make 
a sudden stroke ata great risk. But before we consider 
what they did and how they did it, it is needful to give 
some attention to the condition of Peru. 


III. 


By reason of being the nucleus of Spanish administration 
in South America the Viceroyalty of Peru was not only 
saturated with the vices but also adorned with the 
elegancies of Spanish colonization more than any 
other part of the continent. The Incas and other 
Indians were harder worked and heavier taxed than any- 
where else. It is estimated that between the time of the 
conquest and the time of Peruvian independence more 
than eight millions of them perished in compulsory labor 
in the mines. The pride of the white race and its contempt 


for manual toil were intense. The trappery of official 
station was gaudy, and its emoluments were great. The 
traits of Spanish character caught from long contact with 
Islam were brought out upon this field of action more 
prominently than they were displayed at home—especially 
an Oriental indifference to human suffering ; and to this was 
added, what is not Oriental, but probably comes into Span- 


Chile, correspondiente al Ajio de 1882 (Valparaiso, 1883), p. xlvii., I compile 
the following table : 


EsPORTACION DE SALITRE EN EL ANO DE 1882. 


Kilogrumos. Valores . 
58,479,189 3,530,626 
Tocopilla é 701,500 
Iquique 15,186,943 
6,771,948 
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ish character from Roman descént, insensibility to the 
suffering of dumb animals and delight in sports culminating 
in theirmurder. The bull-ring of Lima is the largest in the 
world, and many of its exhibitions are under the patronage 
of the Church. 

In relative justice to the Peruvian whites and half-castes, 
however, I ought to add that I do not think that they are 
any more cruel than the Chileans. Bull-rings and cock- 
pits, to be sure, are prohibited in Chile, but by the enlight- 
ened will of the Government, not by the humane desire of 
the people. The first intense ambition of a Chilean boy 
in the common walks of life is to own a corvo, or curved 
knife, and it becomes his inseparable companion through 
manhood. The statistics of the losses in the battlefields of 
the present war tell the story. The proportion of the dead 
to the wounded in many of them has been more than two 
to one, by butchery after victory. 

But to return to Peru—the fact that Lima was the chief 
seat of Spanish power and luxury resulted in a great ac- 
complishment of the higher classes of colonial society at a 
very early day.* Lima was founded in 1535, by Francisco 
Pizarro, who could neither write nor read ; but not a score 
of years passed before there was a demand for facilities for 
liberal education there. The University of San Marcos was 
the first in the New World. Its charter bears the sign 
manual of the great Emperor Charles V. in 1551, only ten 
years after Pizarro was assassinated—almost sixty years 


* See, for the municipal and social history of the Peruvian capital, Estadistica 
General de Lima, por Manuel A. Fuentes (2d ed. Paris, 1866), and Lima, 
esquisses historiques, statistiques, administratives, commerciales et morales 
(Paris, 1867) by the same author. 
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before Hendrick Hudson landed on Sandy Hook.* Santiago, 
founded in 1541 by Pedro de Valdivia, whose humble house— 
or one pointed out as such—still stands near the foot of the 
hill of Santa Lucia,+ was then but a frontier post. He and 
his followers for many a year afterward were struggling too 
desperately for very life against the Araucanians to give 
much thought to facilities for intellectual culture.t Differ- 
ences traceable to these early conditions persist to the pres- 
ent day. Lima was the Athens of Spanish America; Santi- 
ago became its Sparta. The sole particular in which the 
triumphant Chileans now are willing to concede superiority 
to the Peruvians is significant. They acknowledge that the 
Castilian tongue is spoken in Peru with.a near approach to 
purity, while their own speech isrude. Another consequence 


*In 1571 Pope Pius V. endowed it with special privileges, so that thence- 
forth it was styled a ‘‘ Pontifical” as wellas a ‘‘ Royal” institution of learning. 
But by a royal decree of King Philip II., in the same year, the university was 
secularized. With regard to ecclesiastical in distinction from. secular -applica- 
tion and control of institutions of learning, see the following extract from 
Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations, b. v., c. 1: 

The present universities of Europe were originally, the greater part of them, 
ecclesiastical corporations, instituted for the education of churchmen. They 
were founded by authority of the Pope,and were so entirely under his immediate 
protection, that their members, whether masters or students. had all of them 
what was then called the benefit of clergy, that is, wereexempted from the 
civil jurisdiction of the countries in which their respective universities were 
situated and were amenable only to the ecclesiastical tribunals. What was 
taught in the greater part of those universities was suitable to the end of their 
institution—either theology, or something that was merely preparatory to 
theology. 

+ See the Guia Popular del Santa Lucia (Santiago, 1874) for a description of 
the laying out of this rocky, volcanic hill in the heart of the city, in 1872-4, as 
a public park, which is unique among pleasure-grounds anywhere in the world 
and unsurpassed in the beauty of the prospect its visitor commands around the 
whole horizon, including in the east the main cordillera of the Andes. Incon- 
sideration of the wrecking of the public pleasure-grounds of Lima by the 
Chileans, it should be tlie occasion of some shame to them to remember that 
one of the must liberal private subscribers toward the adornment of Santa 
Lucia was General Prado, of Peru, at the time an exile from his country. 


¢ To this remark, however, the famous epic, La Araucajia, of Don Alonzo de 
Ercilla y Zufiiga, demands an exception in behalf of that soldier-poet. 
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which subsists is the superior importance of women in Peru 
in the relations of society to politics. In Chile the women 
are not a potent force in the State, save through domestic 
teasing about religious legislation. Still another is that 

Peru is more priest-ridden than Chile; but there is a 

counteracting feature of the relative influence of the clergy 

in the two countries in the circumstance that in Chile its 

intelligence, morality and social connections are generally 

of a higher grade.* 

By the independence of Peru none of the vices of Spanish 
sway were eradicated. The Government during all the 
sixty years since the battle of Ayacucho has been exercised 
by an oligarchy, but unlike Chile this oligarchy nas not 
been an aristocracy. The higher Peruvian society has 
sought to live in official station as before, but the lower 
grades also, and often the very lowest, have forced them- 
selves into the official circles by military turbulence. ‘‘If 
you ask me to describe my country’s system of government 
in a single phrase,” wrote an eminent Peruvian to mea few 
days ago, ‘‘I should call it a well established system of 
government by revolution.’”’ We have seen how little suf- 
frage amounts to in Chile. In Peru it never has amounted 
to anything. Military chieftains have wrestled for power, 
and ousted one another by force. Often an Indian soldier 
has been installed in the palace of Pizarro; and I am not 
aware that the Indian Presidents of Peru have been worse 


*In the war now drawing to a close the Peruvian soldiers fought under the 
supposed patronage of the Virgin of Merced and the Chileans under that of the 
Virgin of Carmen ; just as in the recent combat between republicans and im- 
perialists in Mexico, the soldiers of Juarez assumed that the Virgin of Guada- 
lupe was their patron, and those of Maximilian looked for patronage to the 
Virgin de Los Remedios, whose chapel surmounts the platform of the pyramid 
of Cholula. 
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than those of white descent. On the contrary, one of them, 
General Ramon Castilla, ranks among the least intolerable 
rulers the country has had. The clerical influence has 
played an important part in the revolutions, and seldom a 
beneficent one. Its alliances, as in the case of the Dictator 
Pierola, generally have been with the favorites of the 
ignorant populace.* 

It is almost superfluous to add, after these remarks, that 
the building of a commonwealth upon solid foundations of 
order and credit seldom was the aim of any recent ruler of 
Peru. Interest soon ceased to be paid on the public debt 
contracted in the war of independence, and was not 
renewed till Castilla’s time, after the value of the guano 
deposits began to be ascertained. The importance of 
these deposits, although it was pointed out by Hum- 
boldt near the beginning of the century, was not under- 
stood in Peru till about forty years ago. Within twenty- 
five years afterward more than $500,000,000 worth of guano 
was scraped off the Chincha Islands alone. I am not 


* Pierola’s first official proceeding upon his elevation to the Dictatorship, on 
December 23, 1879, before even addressing his request to the representatives of 
foreign powers in Lima for a recognition of his authority, was to send a com- 
munication to the Pope, soliciting his blessing. In Minister Christiancy’s 
despatch of January 7, 1880, to the State Department at Washington, he sig- 
nificantly refers to religious influences as those ‘‘which brought about the 
dictatorship.” 

The clause of the Peruvian Constitution of 1856 concerning religion differs 
‘somewhat in its language from Art. 5 of the Chilean constitution. It is con- 
tained in Art. 4, and reads as follows : 

La Nacion profesa la Religion Catélica, Apostélica, Romana : el Estado la 
proteje y no permite el ejercicio publico de otra alguna. 


No attempt ever has been made to construe away this prohibition of the 
public exercise of other religions, as was done in Chile in 1865, and the differ- 
ence in language would be fatal to such an undertaking. I found last year in 
Lima that Protestant worship was practiced there. But the services were held 
in a private house. ; 
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one of those theorists who believe that poverty is a 
better school for character than riches. On the contrary 
I have known many an instance in which adversity 
has debased while prosperity has improved a character. 
But the sudden efflux of riches from this manure did not 
improve Peru. It inoculated the official circles with more 
corruption, and the country with more turbulence, and led 
Peru into venal extravagances which culminated in the 
time of President Colonel Don José Balta (1868-1872), 
when two foreign loans were negotiated which it is Chile’s 
intention to leave as millstones around the necks of the 
Peruvians after depriving them of the resources on the 
pledge of which the money was obtained. The first loan, 
of nearly $60,000,000, bearing six per cent. interest, was 
placed in England, France, Belgium and Holland mainly, 
in 1870, at 824 cents on the dollar; the second loan, of 
more than $180,000,000, bearing five per cent. interest, and 
designed in part to take up the former one, was negotiated 
in 1872, at 72 cents on the dollar, in the same countries. 
All the revenues of Peru, from whatsoever source—customs, 
nitrates, guano or whatever else—were generally pledged 
for security, and all deposits of guano already known or 
yet to be discovered were specially mortgaged. 

Railroad building was prosecuted on a gigantic scale 
with part of the proceeds of these loans, our own country- 
man, Mr. Henry Meiggs, who had finished the railroad from 
Valparaiso to Santiago in Chile, and moved up to Peru, 
becoming the chief contractor. His greatest work was 
the Oroya road, designed to connect the Pacific with the 
Amazon and to make an outlet for the rich ores of Cerro 
de Pasco on the way. Beginning at Callao and running 
through Lima, the rails are laid 86 miles up to Chicla, 
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12,220 feet above the sea level, and there the work remains 
suspended. It was meant to pierce the crest of the Andes 
by a tunnel at an elevation of 15,722 feet, and the grading 
is done to that height. Two ironclads, one built in Eng- 
land in 1865, and the other, also English-built in 1866, had 
been bought during the war with Spain which began in 
1864 ; and in 1869 two monitors were bought in the United 
States and named the Atahualpa and the Manco Capac. 
An army excessively disproportioned to the population 
and needs of the country was kept on foot. Everybody 
aspired to live in government employment, or on a sinecure 
ora pension. All the features of society which were reck- 
- less of the future were monstrously aggravated. The absti- 
nence of the natives from mercantile pursuits and their 
surrender of the traffic of Lima into the hands of foreigners 
became complete. The Peruvian gentlemen followed no 
occupation except officeholding or the administration of 
great landed estates, and the landed proprietors seldom 
exercised proper personal supervision of their haciendas. 
Chinese labor was imported, and the coolies were worked 
cruelly, as the negro slaves had been before them. Nor 
was the intellectual refinement which distinguished the 
upper classes of society a barrier to the progress of the cor- 
ruption. The finest intellects in Peru—the keenest lawyers 
and publicists—with few honorable exceptions, became 
partners of the corruptionists or hired themselves to their 
service. Purity was narrowed, for its haunts of refuge, to 
religious and domestic asylums, and too many of these 
were tainted in the general debasement. Veracity in 
thought and speech—never the strongest characteristic of 
Spanish-American peoples—became almost extinct. 

In the midst of this splendid demoralization President 
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Balta was assassinated in July, 1872, and after a brief 
period of terrible disorder there came the first civilian 
President of Peru, Don Manuel Pardo, who, if he had 
lived to this day, might have piloted his country away 
from the Devil’s Bridge reefs toward which it was so 
rapidly steaming. But in 1878, a year after the close of 
his presidency, he was assassinated by a soldier in the 
courtyard of the Senate, of which he had become a mem- 
ber and was the presiding officer. Pardo struggled with 
the public debt as best he could by cutting down domestic 
extravagance, but the revenues for 1872, exclusive of those 
from the hypothecated guano, were only some $14,000,000, 
while the estimates for ordinary expenses, exclusive of the 
service of the debt, were nearly twice as much, and in the 
general estimates for that year the cost of that service 
(including interest and sinking fund) was given as $30,729, - 
058. The public finances were further embarrassed by 
vicious guano contracts made with foreigners. It was 
inevitable that the interest and the sinking fund should 
soon be suspended. They were suspended on the 1st of 
January, 1876, and have never been resumed; nor have 
the foreign creditors of Peru ever been able to get any of 
their mortgage rights save by an imperfect and temporary 
arrangement with Chile touching conquered territory, out 
of which Chile has taken a lion’s share of the profit. To 
aggravate the distressful condition of Peru, Pardo was 
was assailed by a rebellion got up by Don Nicolas Pierola, 
of whom we shall hear more in the progress of this narra- 
tive; but this time fortunately Pierola did not succeed, 
though he crippled his country in a way that in his most 
evil imaginations he could not have foreseen, by compelling 
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Pardo to expend in suppressing the rebellion a sum which 
he had intended to apply to enlarge and strengthen the 
Peruvian navy. 

The chief financial expedient to which President Pardo 
resorted was an attempt to make the nitrates a Government 
monopoly as the guano was. (I have not time to go into 
the details.) He framed plans for the acquisition or con- 
trol of all the nitrate works of the province of Tarapacd 
by the Government, so that by virtue of the monopoly it 
should regulate the price of nitrates in all the markets of 
the world and take profit accordingly.* He also negotiated 
with President Don Adolfo Ballivian, of Bolivia, the secret 
treaty of alliance in 1873, which I have mentioned in speak- 
ing of Chile. ‘ E 

The nitrate policy of Pardo was carried out under his 
successor (who had been Balta’s predecessor) General Don 
Mariano Ignacio Prado, who suppressed another rebellion 
of Pierola in 1877, and was President at the time to which 
we now have conducted down both Peru and Chile—the 
beginning of 1879. Both countries at this time were in 
pecuniary trouble—but that of Peru antedated its neigh- 
bor’s and had become chronic. The Chilean five per cents. 
were quoted in the London market on January 2, 1879, at 
664; the Peruvian five per cents. at only 118. 


LV 


Of the condition of Bolivia my limits do not allow me to 
speak, although I fear that popular knowledge about that 
country in the United States consists of little more than 


*For convenient reference, in an English translation, to the earliest laws 
passed on this subject, see T. J. Hutchinson's Two Years in Peru (London, 
1873), vol. 1, pp. 56-61. 
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legends of the silver mines of Potosi, and the mistake 
which was current some years ago, that the great Andean 
peak of Sorata is the highest in this hemisphere.* The 
population of Bolivia is not definitely known. It may be 
anywhere from 1,500,000 to 2,000,000, of whom Indians 
without any mixture of white blood are seven or eight- 
tenths.t Nor are its boundaries clearly defined. It is the 
most elevated country in the world except Thibét. The 
present seat of its government is at La Paz, a city of nearly 
a hundred thousand inhabitants, which was founded by 
the Spaniard Alonzo de Mendoza in 1548, thirteen years after 
Pizarro founded Lima, seven years after Valdivia founded 
Santiago. In 1879 Bolivia bordered upon the Pacific Ocean 
only by that little patch of desert between the Peruvian 
province of Tarapaca and the Chilean province of Atacama, 
which I have mentioned in describing the nitrate belt of 
the dry strip of the South American coast. Antofagasta 
is the principal port init. Bolivia is also connected with 
the coast by one of the Peruvian railways; which runs 
from Lake Titicaca—the sacred lake of the Incas—down 
through the city of Arequipa to the port of Mollendo. But 


* That honor is now ascribed with certainty to the Chilean volcanic peak of 
Aconcagua, which is visible from the bay of Valparaiso at a distance of more 
than a hundred miles. English measurements assign 23,920 feet as the height of 
this peak, and locate it in latitude 32°38’. But the official Chilean statistics (Sinop- 
sis Jeografica de Chile en 1883, p. 4) state its height as 6,835 metres (that is, 
22,424 feet) and the latitude as 32° 40’. 


+ A letter which I have received by the last South Pacific mail from one of 
the best-informed publicists in South America, dated at La Paz only last 
month, contains the following brief statement concerning Bolivia: 

Bear in mind that of the 1,800,000 people of this country about one per cent. 
only have the right to vote, fully seventy-five per cent. (if not more) are 
Indians, ten per cent. (or more) are Cholos, and the remainder perhaps may 
be classified as whites. This is a very liberal calculation, however, of the 
proportion of whites. There is good authority for saying, if you please, that 
the Bolivians who fairly may be called whites do not amount to ten per cent. 
of the population. 
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its easiest connection with a Pacific port is over mule paths 
and cart roads to Tacna, and thence by a short railroad 
(only some forty miles) to the Peruvian port of Arica, and 
this is the route which most of the foreign trade of Bolivia 
has followed. The Tacna & Arica railroad was one of the 
earliest in South America and was finished in 1854. 
Bolivia’s chief boundary dispute was with Chile, and 
was of long continuance. When the South American 
republics were constituted they by common consent adopted 
actual possession as it was in 1810 for the definition of their 
boundaries by the doctrine of uti possidetis, ita possidetis 
—a phrase which will become familiar to our ears if the 
project initiated by Henry Clay and resuscitated by Mr. 
Blaine ever is carried out —of a political congress of all 
American nations to settle their disputes peaceably under 
the auspices of the United States. But apart from perplex 
ities arising from three different Spanish jurisdictions— 
the political, the military and the ecclesiastical—whose 
territorial limits even on paper were not always identical, 
the naked question of fact as to actual possession was and 
is in dispute in a multitude of instances. The quarrel 
between Bolivia and Chile was one of the most notable of 
the number, and involved the title to the coast district 
between the latitudes of 23° and 25°. Without going into 
details, it was adjusted by a treaty in 1874, by which Chile’s 
pretensions to territorial rights that would have included 
the port of Antofagasta were withdrawn and Bolivia 
entered into a stipulation about laying taxes there. Chile 
deemed this stipulation broken by a Bolivian law passed 
in February, 1878, laying a tax on exports of nitrates from 
that port. The proprietors of the nitrate works—a Chilean 
company working with English capital—refused pavment, 
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and at the beginning of 1879 their works were advertised 
for sale for the arrears, and it was suspected that there was 
an understanding between Bolivia and Peru that they 
should be bid in to further the policy of a Peruvian nitrate 
monopoly, which has been explained. 

Here was a ready-made pretext for war, if Chile wanted 
war; and, as I have said, the war was begun by the occu- 
pation of Antofagasta by Chilean troops on the day fixed 
for the auction, February 14, 1879, five years ago last 
Thursday. 

The Bolivians resisted vainly, with some loss of life. In 
a few days the Chilean occupation was extended to the 
whole of the Bolivian littoral ; and Bolivia responded with 
a declaration of war against Chile, which was dated the 1st 
of March. Then Peru came in with a proposal of media- 
tion; and her special envoy to Santiago, Senior Don 
José Antonio Lavalle, was confronted with evidence 
of the secret treaty of 1873 between Bolivia and Peru; 
and Chile then, having understood of course from the first 
that if she undertook hostilities against the one she must 
assume them against the other, sent Sefior Lavalle his pass- 
ports on April 2 and formally declared war against Peru on 
April 5.* 


* The secret treaty of 1873 between Bolivia and Peru did not by its terms 
compel either republic to make common cause with the other, but left it to the 
discretion of each to declare whether or not-it would recognize a casus federis. 
This is clear by its first three articles : 


Art. I. The contracting parties will unite and join to mutually guarantee 
their independence, sovereignty, and the integrity of their respective territory, 
binding themselves by the terms of the present treaty to defend themselves 
against all foreign aggressions, whether proceeding from another independent 
state, or from a force without a flag, owing obedience to no recognized power. 

Art. II. The alliance will become effective to protect the rights expressed 
in the gery article and particularly in cases of offense consisting : 

1st. In acts tending to deprive either of the contracting parties of a portion 
of their territory, in order to assume dominion over it or to yield it to another 
power, 
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¥. 


This is a pertinent place to comment for a moment on the 
treatises concerning this war which are accessible for 
information of its motives and progress. Besides official 
documents,* there are a multitude of pamphlets, in various 


2d. In acts tending to oblige either of the contracting parties to submit to a 
protectorate, sale or cession of territory, or to establish over it any superiority, 
right, or preéminence whatsoever, which may injure or offend the full and 
ample exercise of its sovereignty and independence. 

8d. In acts tending to do away with or change the form of government, the 
political constitution or the laws that the contracting parties have made, or 
may in future make, in the exercise of the sovereignty. 

Art. III. As both the contracting parties admit that every legitimate act of 
alliance is based upon justice, for each of them respectively the right is estab- 
lished of deciding whether the offense inferred to the other is comprised 
amongst those mentioned in the preceding article. 

On April 5, when Chile formally declared war, Peru had not formally recog- 
nized a casus federis with Bolivia under the treaty, The press and populace of 
Lima, however, had been clamoring for hostilities for several weeks. The 
casus federis under the first clause of Art. II., by reason of the Chilean occu- 
pation of the Bolivian littoral, was formally recognized in a proclamation issued 
by President Prado at Lima under date of April 6. 

On February 19, Mr. Richard Gibbs, then our Minister in Peru (now in 
Bolivia) had written to the State Department at Washington : 

Foreigners residing in Peru will notice that there exists great antagonism 
against Chile; while apparently friendly as two sisters and neighboring repub- 
lics of the same origin, there is a deep feeling of antipathy between them. It is 
difficult to give a cause for these sentiments ; the Peruvians say that Chile is 
overbearing and rejoices at any ill-fortune that may overtake her neighbors. 
believe this feeling of ill-will goes back for generations, the Peruvians looking 
upon the Chileans with contempt during colonial times. 


* The official reports of the various departments of the Chilean Government 
during the whole progress of the war, although they, of course, are impaired 
in value“by omissions, nevertheless are remarkable for the fulness and clear- 
ness of the information which they do give. ‘Oné of the most noteworthy is 
the report concerning the diplomatic negotiations for peace, presented only a few 
weeks ago to Congress by Sefior Aldunate, the Minister of Foreign Relations. 
(Precedence in the Chilean Cabinet differs from ours in that the Minister of the 
Interior is the firstin rank, and although the business of the Minister of Foreign 
Relations during the last five years has unquestionably been of the first import- 
ance, yet the order of precedence has not been changed.) Besides department 
and bureau reports, the two reports of Admiral Lynch as “ General-in-Chief 
of the Army of Operations in the North of Peru” under dates of May 17, 1882, 
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languages, but almost without exception they are thor- 
oughly partisan. 

Of the more solid works two have been written in English 
and two in Spanish, and of one of the latter there is a 
French translation. 

The commentaries in English are, first, an excellent, but 
strictly official monograph of the Chilean campaigns of 
1879, 1880 and 1881, published by the Navy Department 
at Washington and written by Lieutenant Mason, of the 
United States Navy ; who bears as his baptismal name that 
of an honored officer of this Society, Colonel Myers—a 
name associated also, in its repetition of that of Admiral 
Bailey, with the fame of a hero excelled by none in the 
naval annals of our country. 

Second, a history of ‘‘The War between Peru and Chile,”’ 
carried down to 1882 by Mr. Clements R. Markham, an 
English gentleman too well known to you to need comment 
on his excellent capacity for such a work. But unfortu- 
nately Mr. Markham is so uncompromising in his cham- 
pionship of Peru that even by Peruvians themselves his 
book is deemed romantic in many of its narratives of events 
and estimates of personages. * 


and May 17, 1883, areof great value. Also D. R. Cafias’ Lejislacion Militar 
de Chile (2 vols., Santiago, 1882). 

Of scarcely less importance than the Chilean official documents to a historical 
student are the official documents of the United States (besides Lieut. Mason’s 
report on the campaigns) which bear on the subject, consisting chiefly of num- 
erous volumes of diplomatic correspondence communicated to Congress, and of 
the reports (with accompanying testimony) of the Committee of the House of 
Representatives on Foreign Affairs (Ho. Doc. Report No. 1790, 47th Congress, 
1st Session) as to ‘* the connection of one or more ministers plenipotentiary of 
the United States with business transactions in which the intervention of the 
United States was requested between Chile and Peru.” 


* A translation of Mr. Markham’s book into Spanish has been made by Don 
José Rey y Basadre, a brother-in-law of President Calderon, of Peru, but the 
manuscript is not yet published. 
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The two works in Spanish are of Chilean origin. The 
first isa painstaking narrative of each campaign, by the 
fertile Chilean historian and essayist, Don Benjamin Vicuiia 
Mackenna, who was Don Annibal Pinto’s competitor for 
the Presidency in 1876, and has for many years been a dis- 
tinguished member of the Chilean Senate. Senor Mac- 
kenna became so kindly known to many members of this 
Society during his residence in the United States as an 
agent of his country in the Spanish war in 1865 and 1866, 
that any eulogy of his abilities would be superfluous. The 
second is a briefer treatise, undertaking to cover the same 
ground, by Don Diego Barras Arana, also a prolific writer, 
and a prominent but unsuccessful competitor, last year, for 
the Rectorship of the University of Chile. This is the 
book of which there is a French version. 

But as in the case of our own civil war, so in the case of 
this war in South America, it is too soon for history to be 
written with knowledge of all the secret springs of action. 


VI. 


From the beginning it was evident that the fortunes 
of the war must depend upon control of the sea. It does 
not need military expertness to see this. The topography 
of the field of operations makes it plain to the most inex- 
perienced eye. In the belligerent countries there are a 
multitude of railways, but none of them runs parallel with 


. the coast for any considerable distance except the State 


road which traverses the great central valley of Chile from 
Santiago to Angol.* As the tide of success never turned so 


* This road is 570 kilometres long, and has three branches, whose aggregate 
length is 147 kilometres. Total, 717 kilometres. 
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as to transfer active operations to that quarter, this road 
may be left out of consideration except as a very impor- 
tant aid to Chile in concentrating her forces. The arena of 
the whole combat lying north of Antofagasta, it was need- 
ful for the two navies to decide which of the belligerents 
should control the sea, for the sea was the necessary avenue 
of the transportation of armies. Military movement by 
land in the dry strip for any great distance was impossible 
by reason of the deserts. Six months were employed in 
settling this question of naval supremacy; and the process 
was like a game of chess when the board has been cleared 
of all the pieces except two bishops and a few pawns on 
one side and two knights and a few pawns upon the other. 
The wooden ships of Peru and Chile (Bolivia had no navy) 
corresponded with the pawns, and the two ironclads on 
each side with the knights and bishops. 

Among her earliest movements Chile undertook a block- 
ade of Iquique, and then withdrew her ironclads from it, 
leaving some wooden vessels there. A Peruvian fleet 
attacked them on the 21st of May, and the ironclad 
Huascar rammed and sank the Chilean frigate Hsmeraldas ; 
but the larger Peruvian ironclad—the Independencia— 
was fatally wrecked in chasing the Chilean corvette Cova- 
donga too near the shore. So*Peru lost one of her knights. 
The game she played with the other was admirable, but a 
losing one. The Hwascar, on October 8, was surrounded 
by a Chilean fleet, including the ironclads Cochrane and 


Blanco, each greatly her superior in force, and was cap- . 


tured after a desperate resistance, in which the one martial 
hero of Peru, Admiral Don Miguel Grau, was blown to 
pieces by a shell, and of the four officers next in rank two 
were killed and two wounded, so that the surrender was 
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made by a lieutenant who at the beginning of the action 
was sixth in command.* 

After this Peru built two ironclads in Germany, the 
Socrates and the Diogenes, which were taken to England 
and detained there under neutrality laws; and an ironclad 
built by Chile in England, the Arturo Prat, was detained 
in like manner and has recently been sold. These all may 
be left out of the narrative. 

From the time of the capture of the Huascar the Peru- 
vian coast was at Chile’s mercy. It was in Chile’s power 
now to make military descents anywhere she pleased, and 
as soon as October 28, three weeks after the Huascar’s 
capture, the first great military movement was begun by 
the despatch of General Don Erasmo Escala with some 
10,000 troops by sea from Antofagasta to Pisagua. From 
Pisagua (which they sacked and burned) they marched 
inland along a railroad, and on November 19 fought and 
won the battle of San Francisco, against a combined Peru- 
vian and Bolivian army under General Don Juan Buendia.t+ 
Iquique fell into Chilean possession on November 23 as a 
consequence of this victory. On the 27th of November a 
transient gleam of sunlight fell on the Peruvian arms by 


*To illustrate the respectful esteem which Admiral Grau commanded even 
from the enemies of his country, I may mention an incident that came under 
my personal notice. While visiting Admiral Lynch, the Chilean commander in 
Peru, in his private apartments in the palace at Lima, one morning during the 
month of August last year, I observed a pile of pamphlets upon the floor near 
his writing desk, and on top one of them was open and the title-page exposed. 
It was entitled the ‘‘ Corona Funebre de Miguel Grau, 6 sean episodios de la 
salvaje guerra que Chile declaré al: Pert,” and was a narrative of the funeral 
ceremonies in memory of Grau, with a collection of poems in his honor—the 
whole dedicated to his widow. 


+ Lieut. Mason, in his monograph, p. 51, estimates the loss of the allies in 
this battle at 4,000, which, I think, is excessive. 
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the repulse of a pursuing Chilean column, near the inland 
village of Tarapaca, by the remnant of the allies’ army in 
retreat from the hill of San Francisco across the desert 
toward Arica; but already the Peruvian political leaders 
saw that theirs was a lost cause without foreign inter- 
vention. 

The day before the fight at Tarapacd, President Prado, 
after getting news at Arica of the battle of San Francisco, 
returned to Lima, and soon after his arrival made an 
unsuccessful endeavor to solidify all the political parties 
in the Republic by inviting the chronic political conspirator 
and revolutionist, Don Nicolas Pierola, into the Cabinet, 
he having manifestly become the popular favorite, not by 
development of any new merits, but by being known to be 
a man of energy and supposed capable of inspiring the 
Government with vigor to surmount its military reverses. 
‘But Pierola refused the invitation. He was nourishing 
more ambitious designs. Prado then, on December 18, 
forsook the country, on the pretext of going to the United 
States or to Europe to solicit foreign aid for Peru. A revo- 
lution instantly took place in Lima, and General La Puerta, 
the Vice-President, was unseated, the constitution of the 
Republic was abrogated, and Pierola was proclaimed Dic- 
tator. Almost simultaneously (on December 28) there was 
a revolution at La Paz, which deposed President Don 
Hilarion Daza, of Bolivia, and early in January he also 
fled from South America to Europe. General Don Narciso 
Campero was proclaimed in his place, and on June 5, 1880, 
_was duly elected to the Presidency. The Pierola Govern- 
ment was recognized by ours and a diplomatic agent 
accredited by it was received at Washington. 

The southern summer then passed almost away before 
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further military advances; but the Chileans blockaded 
almost all the Peruvian ports, ravaged the coast, and bom- 
barded Arica in February and Callao in April, and again in 
May. Meanwhile they made careful preparation for a 
second expedition, to cut off another slice from Peru, 
using Pisagua this time for their starting point, as they 
had used Antofagasta the year before. General Don 
Manuel Baquedano was the commander of it. It con- 
sisted of some 15,000 troops, and began to move from 
Pisagua by sea on February 24, and disembarked at Ilo, a 
port in the Peruvian Department of Moquegua, northwest 
of Arica where the coast line turns westward after run- 
ning almost due north and south the whole way from Chile. 
In the neighborhood of Tacna, about 40 miles north of 
Arica, the larger part of the disposable Peruvian and 
Bolivian forces were concentrated—the Peruvians under 
the command of Admiral Don Lizardo Montero, the Boliv- 
ians under the command of Colonel Don Eleodoro Camacho 
and afterward of President Campero in person. In April 
Baquedano began his march inland to cut Tacna off from 
its northern connections. On the 26th of May he gave 
battle to the allies and beat them with a fearful loss of 
life.* Then, after occupying Tacna, he sent a division of 
4,000 troops under Colonel Pedro Lagos against Arica, and 
on June 7 Lagos scaled the Morro there and stormed the 
forts upon its summit, bayoneting the garrison or driving 
them over the cliff into the sea. The Chilean fleet codp- 
erated with a bombardment, the town was taken, and the 


* The Chilean loss in killed and wounded at Tacna was 2,128. Lieut. Mason, 
in his monograph, p. 64, estimates the Peruvian loss as 1 000 killed, 1,500. 
wounded, and says about the Bolivians that their loss is ‘‘ not given, but it is. 
knowr that Daza’s veteran regiment, the Colorado, was almost annihilated.” 
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Manco Capac, one of the two Peruvian monitors, which 
was kept at Arica for harbor defense, was sunk by the 
Peruvians themselves. The Chilean despatches announcing 
the capture of Arica state the proportion of Peruvian 
dead to wounded as 700 to 100—again illustrating the inces- 
sant butchery after victory.* 

The loss of the battle of Tacna and the fall of Arica did 
not stagger the Government of the Dictator Pierola, as the 
capture of the Hwascar and the loss of the battle of San 
Francisco did the Government of President Prado, for in 
their utmost despair the Peruvian people could see no 
chance of improving the vigor of their military administra- 
tion by another revolution ; and Pierola, with excellent 
judgment, diverted them from brooding upon the calamity 
by framing immediately a plan for a permanent federal 
union of Peru and Bolivia, designed to surpass that of the 
Protector Santa Cruz. On June 11 a treaty was signed at 
Lima by his Minister of Foreign Relations and a plenipo- 
tentiary of Bolivia for the federation of the allied republics 
into ‘‘a single nation called the Peru-Bolivian United 
States,”’ with a delegation of powers to the national Govern- 
ment very like that made by the States of our own Union, + 
and on June 13 the Dictator issued a proclamation saying, 
‘* Yesterday Chile dreamed of our intestine struggles, but 
to-day Peru and Bolivia have but one voice and one thought. 
Chile sought to destroy the alliance, and all the harvest she 
has reaped is the making of the two peoples one only.” 


* See the first appendix to Minister Christiancy’s despatch of June 13-14 to 
the State Department at Washington. 


+See appendices to Minister Christiancy's despatch of June 20, 1880, to the 
State Department at Washington, for the text of the protocols of this treaty 
for a federal Union. 
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But this elaborate plan never has progressed any further 
towards accomplishment than the drafting of it upon paper, 
and indeed, ever since the Tacna and Arica campaign, so 
far from there being a growing community of interests and 
of sacrifices between the allies, Peru has sustained prac- 
tically alone the military struggle against Chile. I do not 
know of an instance afterward in which a gun has been fired 
by the Bolivians. 

After the fall of Arica came another period of preparation 
by Chile for a third descent upon Peru. This time she 
meant to strike at Lima, and meanwhile she continued the 
blockades and coast ravagings and sent expeditions from 
her ravaging fleet into the interior at many points to levy 
contributions. 


VII. 


Pending this period there occurred on October 22, 25 and 
27, 1880, the fruitless conference between envoys of the 
belligerents, on board the United States corvette Lacka- 
wanna in the harbor of Arica, under mediation of President 
Hayes’ three west coast ministers—Messrs. Christiancy, 
Adams and Osborn. In this conference Chile demanded as 
conditions of peace: 1, the cession of the whole of the 
Bolivian littoral and of the Peruvian province of Tarapaca ; 
2, a money indemnity of twenty million dollars from Peru 
and Bolivia ; 3, the abrogation of the treaty of 1873 between 
those countries, and annulment of all steps for their con- 
federation ; 4, an agreement by Peru never to fortify Arica 
again; and 5, the retention by Chile of the territory occu- 
pied by her forces north of the province of Tarapaca until 
the other conditions should be fulfilled. This demand Peru 
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and Bolivia rejected, and offered a money indemnity 
instead and denied the propriety of territorial cessions. 
They also offered to submit the question of the appropriate 
terms for a peace to the arbitration of the United States. 
But that proposal was peremptorily refused by Chile. 

This is a suitable point in the narrative to remark that 
after the battle of Tacna Chile had no fear that Peru and 
Bolivia could by themselves wrench back the nitrate 
provinces frem her grasp, and her attitude in the Arica Con- 
ference was a bold confession to the world that she meant 
to hold them at all hazards, regardless of the fact that at 
the beginning of the war her Foreign Office had solemnly 
disclaimed the intention of territorial conquest. Hence- 
forth her only dread was of foreign intervention ; and as to 
this, the United States were rendering her an assistance 
which was invaluable. Not only was our Government 
initiating a settlement of the boundary dispute of 
Chile with the Argentine Republic,* but upon its 
construction of the ‘‘Monroe Doctrine”’ it was warn- 
ing all European powers to keep their hands off, and 


* With regard to this dispute and its settlement, see La Cuestion de Limites 
entre Chile y la Republica Arjentina, por Carlos Morla Vicuiia (Valparaiso, 
1879), and La Patagonia, por B. Vicufia Mackenna (Santiago, 1880); also the 
diplomatic correspondence on the subject, communicated at various times from 
the State Department to the Congress of the United States; also the article 
Argentine Republic, and the accompanying map, by Sefior Dominguez, 
Minister of that Republic at Washington, in vol.1 of Stoddart’s Encyclopedia 
Americana (New York, 1883). The treaty of adjustment was signed on July 
23, 1881, ana the ratifications of it were exchanged in October. For an English 
translation of the full text of the instrument see Minister Thomas O. Osborn’s 
despatch of October 27, 1881, to the State Department at Washington. Some 
interesting allusions to this treaty as obliterating a provoking opportunity for 
antagonism between the two republics occurred on January 17, 1884, upon the 
reception .by President Roca of Don Ambrosio Montt, as Chilean Minister to 
the Argentine Republic, the reports of which have to-day reached New York 
by mail from Buenos Ayres. 
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in numerous instances it had disconcerted approaches on 
their part for intervention. But for this warning there is 
a strong probability that Great Britain and France—one or 
both—might even have been tempted to deal with Peru as 
they have dealt with Egypt, for the assertion of the finan- 
cial rights of the British subjects or French citizens who 
were her creditors to the amount of hundreds of millions of 
dollars, and whose security—the mortgaged manures of 
Tarapaca—Chile now had seized.* 


* The following statement of the foreign debt of Peru as of December 31, 
1881, has been furnished to me from an authoritative source. Ido not accept 
responsibility for its exactness, but I vouch for the intelligence of the source 
from which it comes and the facilities for accurate knowledge which exist 
there: 


Deuba EsTERNA DEL PERT. 


Emision de 1870, 46¢............. .£11,920,000 


£11,141,580 


Emision de 1872, 4 5¢ 
Amortizado 
21,546,740 
Aumento esas deudas. 

Diferencia de capitales entre 6% interes 

de la emision de 1870, y 5¢ interes del 

emprestito de £2,228,316 
Intereses desde 1° Julio, 1878, sobre 

emision de 1872 5,237,495 


Bonos vigentes de la deuda al Ecuador. ... 
“ ss del ferrocarril de Pisco 4 Ica 


£40,426,517 
Intereses 4 3% desde 1° de Enero de 1879, 4 31 de Diciem- 
bre de 1881, segun convenio (Junio, 1876) 


£44,064,903 18 
Dreyfus Hermanos y Ca 


Hugues, Calderoni y Ca consignacion Mauztelo 
Consignacion de guano de Estados Unidos 748,800 0 


£49,871,707 5 11 
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There was another deterring influence in the fact that the 
creditors of Peru were not united. But the display ofa 
disposition to interfere, on the part of Great Britain and 
France, would have overcome that, and have induced a — 
union. Intheabsence of any such manifestations, however, 
the discord increased, and Chile fostered it by encouraging 
the British bondholders, who held about $125,000,000 of 
the $200,000,000 of the foreign debt of Peru (in these 
figures I do not include arrears of interest) with a hope 
that they could get more out of her than they could out of 
the original debtor. As early as June 24, 1879, she secured 
a resolution by their committee in London that it had 
‘lost all faith in Peruvian promises’? (which had been 
broken ever since January 1, 1876), and then she procured 
the appointment of an able agent, Mr. John Procter, to 
represent them in Santiago, with whom she entered into an 
agreement to deliver to them one-half of the proceeds of a 
million tons of the very guano mortgaged to them by Peru, 
pocketing the other half herself.* 

Soon after the arrival of Mr. Procter at Santiago and 
about the time of the capture of the Huwascar, President 
Prado’s Government at Lima, having satisfied itself that 
foreign interference of some sort was essential to the terri- 
torial salvation of Peru, had empowered commissioners in 
Europe to make some arrangement for that purpose, and 
these commissioners had entered into a contract with a 


* A convenient manual for reference to many of the Chilean decrees concern- 
ing the hypothecated guano down toa recent date consists in a pamphlet 
entitled Guanos, por L. L. Zegers y A. Yafiez, issued with the sanction of the 
Chilean Minister of Finance (Santiago, 1883). See also V. Pratolongo’s Con- 
testacion al Informe de la Comision Consultiva Chilena de Huanos y Salitres 
sobre la representacion de los tenedores extrangeros de Certificados de Salitre 
(Genova, 1883). 
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French corporation called the Crédit Industriel, to support 
the plan of peace by a money indemnity without territorial 
cession. This corporation represented nearly all the foreign 
debt (some $75,000,000) not held in England, and the main 
terms of the contract were that it should advance the sums 
needful for an indemnity, receiving in return an assign- 
ment of all the Peruvian nitrate and guano deppsits, which 
it should administer to reimburse itself and to resume pay- 
ment of interest on the Peruvian debt and to pay besides 
a certain sum to Peru for current revenue towards ordinary 
expenses of the Government. Senor Garcia Calderon’s esti- 
mate of the value of the nitrate properties of Tarapacéa— 
which I have quoted to you—will bear witness to the prac- 
tical, though speculative, character of this agreement. 

But Pierola, when he got into power at Lima, annulled 
this contract, and devised a plan of his own for raising 
money. With suspicious haste after his accession to the 
Dictatorship he settled the long outstanding accounts of a 
French firm of guano consignees by acknowledging a bal- 
ance of some $20,000,000 to be due to them, and at the same 
time he sought a loan from them upon fresh shipments of 
guano.* The Chilean naval and military movements, how- 
ever, broke up the arrangement for shipments, and after 
the battle of Tacna Pierola acceded to the Crédit Indus- 
triel scheme, with modifications which contemplated the 
assumption and payment of the balance he had acknowl- 
edged to this French firm, and also contemplated some- 
thing like a guaranty or protectorate by the United States 


* The firm of Dreyfus Brothers & Co., of whose members President Grévy, 
of France, was the persona! friend and had been the counsellor at law. ; For 
an expression of President Grévy’s views concerning the South Pacific war 
see Minister Morton’s despatch of October 20, 1881, to the State Depart- 
ment at Washington. 
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of the corporation’s possession of the guano and nitrates, 
to ensure the stability of the project ; and agents of the 
Crédit Industriel were despatched to Washington to sound 
our Government on the subject. Before President Hayes’ 
administration expired, Mr. Evarts, the Secretary of State, 
had pretty fully committed us to the plan in this shape. 
But Chile, meanwhile, had taken her final military step 
and captured Lima, and Pierola had fled into the interior, 
and the ‘constitutional’? party was in the ascendancy 
again, with an improvised government, having at its head 
Don Francisco Garcia Calderon as Provisional President. 


VIII. 


There had been a division of opinion in the Chilean coun- 
cils as to the direction of the next campaign to be under- 
taken after that of Tacna and Arica. General Baquedano 
advocated the capture of Arequipa and occupation of the rail- 
road line from Mollendo to Puno on Lake Titicaca, there- 
by severing connection between Peru and Bolivia. But he 
was overruled at Santiago, and it was decided that the 
movement should be directed against Lima itself. In 
November, 1880, a month after the Arica Conference, Chile, 
using Arica for the starting point of her third great expe- 
dition, as Pisagua and Antofagasta had previously been 
used, began to land an army of 25,000 troops at various 
places on the coast of Peru, from Pisco north to within fifty 
miles of Lima, and before the new year they were concen- 
trated and organized under General Baquedano in the val- 
ley of the Lurin, only some twenty-five miles from the 
capital. 

There were two Peruvian lines of defence : the first about 
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ten miles south of Lima, stretching from the Morro Solar, 
a hill on the coast (resembling the Morro of Arica) just 
south of the beautiful town of Chorillos (the Newport of 
Peru), to a range of hills five or six miles to the east; the 
second about midway toward the city, also starting from 
the coast, and running east through the village of Mira- 
flores, another beautiful summer resort. Behind these lines 
Pierola massed all his forces. Early in his dictatorship he 
had issued a decree calling under arms all Peruvians 
between the ages of 18 and 50, but exemption could be pur- 
chased at the rate of $50 a month. His self-confidence led 
him to take the chief command in person, although he had 
no military education nor any military experience, save 
such as he had gained in four conspiracies and rebellions. 
General Buendia, the commander at the battle of San Fran- 
cisco, and Admiral Montero, the commander at the battle 
of Tacna, served on his staff. The Peruvian troops out- 
numbered the Chileans,* but they were not uniformly 
armed or equipped, and many of the battalions, hastily 
improvised from the citizens of Lima, were almost un- 
drilled. 

On January 13 the Chileans won the battle of Chorillos. 
The heaviest fighting was done on the Morro Solar, which — 
was defended by General Iglesias and was stormed by the 
Chilean left wing under the command of Captain (now 
Vice-Admiral) Lynch of the Chilean navy. On the night 
of the 13th they sacked that town. On the 14th they ad- 
vanced to the Miraflores line of defences. The next day, 
under the auspices of the diplomatic corps—our minister, 
Mr. Christiancy, among them—a truce was arranged as a 


* In Lieutenant Mason’s Report to our Navy Department he estimates the 
Chilean forces at 23,621, and the Peruvian forces at ‘‘ about 33,500.” 
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preliminary to negotiations for peace. But soon after noon 
the truce was broken and the battle of Miraflores was 
begun, the Chilean fleet codperating with its heavy guns 
from the sea in the attack on the Peruvian intrenchments. 
Before sunset the Peruvians were again defeated, and this 
time were dispersed. Lima was at Chile’s mercy, and 
Pierola began a rapid flight into the interior of the 
country, abandoning even the archives of his government 
to capture. 

There had been an intention among the victors of sack- 
ing Lima, as Chorillos and Miraflores were sacked, but 
happily this was abandoned. On the night of the 16th the 
negroes and the lowest populace of the capital ran riot and 
threatened it with the same horror. On the 17th the Chil- 
eans marched in and restored order and established a mili- 
tary government. The port of Callao was occupied at the 
same time, the Peruvians first sinking the monitor Atahu- 


alpa and their few remaining wooden ships of war, which 
had been sheltered there. 


The Chilean losses in the two battles were nearly 5,500, 
but the Peruvian losses were about 10,000; and of these 
nearly half were in killed. To what extent the butchery 
was carried after victory may be inferred by a comparison 
with the proportion of killed to wounded in our own battle 
of Gettysburg, where it was less than 1 in 5.* 


* With regard to Chilean depredations after the occupation of Lima, and to 
the refusal of. quarter to any l’eruvian belligerents from and after a date soon 
subsequent, see particularly Le Chili et le Droit des Gens, par P. Pradier- 
Fodéré (Gand, 1883), a paper submitted to the Institut de Droit International at 
its session in Munich on September 4, 1883. My own observation is to the 
effect that M. Pradier-Fodéré’s censures are unjust.in some particulars, but 
that many of them are founded in reason. (Some of his allegations of fact are 
incorrect.) Itis inconsistent with the general enlightenment of the government 
of Chile that it should-have authorized barbarities which are susceptible of 
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Pierola from the interior soon made overtures for peace ; 
but the Chileans refused to treat with him. A meeting of 
the principal citizens of Lima then was held near the close 
of February, which named Don Francisco Garcia Calderon 
for provisional President, re-established the constitution that 
Pierola abrogated and reconvened the Congress that he had 
dissolved. There can be no reasonable doubt that the 
Chileans connived at this with the expectation that Calderon 
and the Congress would agree to Chile’s own terms of peace, 
and that the Chilean Government now had resolved that 
those terms must include not only the cession of the nitrate 
district but the occupation, with a probability of the acqui- 
sition, of Tacna and Arica also, thereby giving Chile control 
of the Pacific outlet of Bolivian commerce. But Calderon 


clear proof in certain details of the conduct of this war, and that it should tol- 
erate, as it does, the display of booty from Lima in the parks of Santiago and 
even in the halls of Congress. See on this subject a letter from Lima, dated 
August 13, 1883, and an editorial article, in the New York Herald of Septem- 
ber 7, 1883; also, concerning the hospitals of Lima, a letter of Don Ernesto 
Malinowski from Guayaquil, dated December 18, 1883, and an editorial article, 
in the Herald of January 5, 1884. 

The plundering of the National Library of Peru at Lima and dispersion of 
its 30,000 volumes (500 of them valuable manuscripts touching early American 
history and geography) was an offence against mankind which admits of no 
excuse. Since the Iglesias government has been established at the Peruvian 
capital, an effort is making to reconstruct this library, and Don Ricardo Palma, 
the newly-appointed librarian (himself a meritorious poet and historian), 
solicits contributions of books and pamphlets for the purpose. But most of 
the ancient treasures are lost beyond the possibility of recall. This library was 
founded on August 28, 1821 (just one month after the declaration of the inde- 
pendence of Peru), by General San Martin, the liberator of Chile. His order 
for its institution—reciting that it was intended for an efficient means of revers- 
ing the ancient policy of Spanish government ‘‘ that popular ignorance is the 
strongest prop of despotism,” and making it a free public library—is given in 
full in Sefior Fuentes’ Estadistica General de Lima (2d ed.), vol. 1., p. 179. 
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speedily became an official party to the Crédit Industriel 
project contemplating money indemnity only.* 

President .Garfield’s Administration now had come in at 
Washington. Mr. Blaine, the new Secretary of State, for 
reasons which I will not debate, had taken up the policy 
favored by Mr. Evarts, of championing this mode of settle- 
ment, and infused it with vigor ; and General Stephen A. 
Hurlbut, an intimate friend of Mr. Blaine, was sent to Peru 
to supersede Mr. Christiancy as our Minister there. Before 
General Hurlbut reached Lima, Mr. Christiancy, against his 
own judgment but in conformity to the wishes of Mr. 
| Blaine, formally recognized Calderon’s as the lawful gov- 
ernment of Peru—which no other great power had done 
then or has done since. General Hurlbut, on his arrival, 
entered into close relationship with Calderon; and then 
a most astonishing episode began. Acting with vigor and 
ability which would have been admirable if exercised in 
operations of unquestionable propriety, Hurlbut weaned 
Calderon from any possibility of a compromise with the 
Chilean demands ; exerted himself indefatigably to break 
Pierola down and build Calderon up ;+ made personal ap- 


* His Congress concurred with him and very plausibly founded its objec- 
tions to a cession of territory upon the following article of the Peruvian Con- 
stitution : 


Art. 2. La Nacion es libre y independiente, y no puede celebrar pacto 
que se oponga 4 su independencia 6 integridad, 6 que afecte de algun modo 
su soberania. 

But in the condition in which Peru was (and still is) the really binding force 
of a constitution upon any government is liable to be exaggerated in the esti- 
mation of citizens of our country who are unfamiliar with South American 
politics. 


+ Pierola, after a fruitless endeavor to maintain a Government at Ayacucho, 
ceased in November, 1831, from the exercise of any authority, and went to 
Europe early in 1882, and took up his residence in Paris. In November, 
1882, he visited the United States and had an interview with Secretary Freling- 
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peals to Peruvian faction leaders for that purpose; and 
publicly proclaimed, in the name of our country, in a letter 
to Admiral Lynch, the Chilean commander in Peru, on 
August 25, 1881, that the United States would support 
Peru in refusing to cede a foot of her territory to Chile until 
proof should be afforded of her inability to furnish a war 
indemnity to the victor in some other form. 

There was a brief delay on the part of Admiral Lynch in 
answering this, owing to theapproaching change of Admin- 
istration in Chile by the close of President Pinto’s term. 
On September 18 President Santa Maria came into office. 
On September 28 Admiral Lynch issued a military order 
suspending the Calderon Government, and on November 6 


huysen at Washington, in hope to secure some official expression from our 
government which would assist him in returning to Lima and becoming the 
negotiator of a peace between Peru and Chile, the Chilean authorities (dis- 
couraged in their endeavors to settle terms satisfactory to themselves with 
their prisoner Calderon during the autumn of that year) having made confi- 
dential overtures to him informally upon the subject. But Secretary Freling- 
huysen withheld any such expression, and an interview which Pierola sought 
with President Arthur was avoided. Thereupon Pierola returned to Paris, 
first addressing to President Arthur, under date of November 30, 1882, a long 
letter, which was printed in full in the Panama Canal newspaper of January 
24, 1883. On November 22, 1883, an interview with Pierola concerning the 
condition of Peru was printed in Za Hstafeta, a journal published in the 
Spanish language in Paris. On January 24, 1884, Pierola sailed from Europe 
for New York, where he arrived on February 4, and on February 9 sailed from 
New York for Colon, intending to go to Lima and take a seat in the Peru- 
vian National Assembly, which is to meet on March 1 to ratify the peace 
negotiated with Chile by General Iglesias. A fellow passenger on the same 
steamer for the Isthmus (and occupying an adjoining stateroom) was ex-Presi- 
dent Prado, whose departure from Peru in December, 1879, was the signal for 
the revolution which then elevated Pierola to the Dictatorship. See, on the 
subject of this last expedition of Pierola, the New York Herald of January 
23, February 5 and February 6, 1884. The number last cited contains an 
interview with Pierola during his stay in New York, concerning the condition 
of Peru and the Iglesias terms of peace. The Herald of September 5, 1883, 
contains an interview with his fellow-passenger, ex-President Prado, upon the 
same subject. 
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he arrested Calderon and sent him to Chile in the ironclad 
Cochrane, and he still is kept a prisoner in that country.* 


* During the month of July, last year, I made a visit to Sefior Calderon, at 
Rancagua in Chile. of which a narrative was printed in the New York Herald 
of October 8, 1883, that perhaps possesses some interest in connection with 
this allusion to his captivity. After enumerating the political prisoners 
deported to Chile from Peru (twenty three in all) the narrative continued : 


By the term ‘‘ prisoner” it must not be supposed that these Peruvian gentle- 
men are shut up in jails and wear handcuffs or balls and chains. With the 
exception of some favorites (such, for example, as Sefior Quimper, to whom 
President Santa Maria is under bonds of personal friendship antedating the 
war) they are assigned to residence in disagreeable places, such as Rancagua, 
Chillan and Angol, and are allowed the ‘‘ liberty” of the town, although they 
are kept under surveillance. Whatever the town affords that is comfortable in 
the way of food and furniture they are permitted to enjoy if they will pay for 
it. The same is true, with restrictions, as to “their lodging ; but in some cases 
(Calderon's, for example) they have been refused leave to keep house. He 
was refused that leave in Santiago, though the permission was granted to him 
later in Valparaiso. When Calderon was brought to Chile he was taken first 
to Santiago, then was removed to Quillota, to keep him out of Mr. Trescot’s 
way; next was transferred to Chillan, and then was moved up again to San- 
tiago, by request of Dr. Logan, the Minister of the United States, for the pur- 
pose of negotiation. After the suspension of the negotiation he was trans- 
ferred, by his own desire, to Valparaiso, and there remained until late in June 
of this year, when the Chilean government ordered his removal to Rancagua 
because of a secret correspondence he was carrying on with friends in Peru 
that was deemed hostile to the Chilean projects concerning Iglesias. mer | 
all these wanderings he has been attended by his wife (to whom he was marrie 
in Lima in 1881, during his brief exercise of the Presidency), his mother- 
in-law and a brother-in-law, and a child has been born to him during his 
captivity. 

sebaaly the condition in which I found him in Rancagua is an illustration 
of the manner in which his comrades have been generally accommodated in 
Chile during the last two years. The town is about sixty miles south of the 
the capital and about 1,600 feet above the level of the sea, and is a wind-swept 
place, close to the snowy Cordillera, cold in the winter. It contains about 
five thousand inhabitants, spread over an immense area, is on the line of the 
great southern railroad which runs along the base of the Andes from Santiago 
to Angol, was the scene of a bloody battle with the Spaniards in the war of the 
liberation, seventy years ago, and, in celebration of that episode of its history, 
was Officially entitled, after Chile achieved her independence, the ‘‘ ciudad mui 
leal i nacional.” I found Sejior Calderon there in July (midwinter), lodged 
in what was called the ‘*firemen’s (bomberos) club-house,” a one-storied adobe 
building, with a patio paved with cobble stones, damp and mossy, and with a 
muddy stable yard, reeking with filth of man and beast and containing an 
odorous pigsty. On one side of the patio were a barroom, a billiard suloon 
and an eating-room for the public. On the other side were three rooms, in 
which he and his family were lodged, two being occupied for bedrooms and 
the third applied to all other household uses. In this third room there were a 
tattered carpet, a dilapidated sofa, two or three rickety chairs and a table 
spread with the remnants of a breakfast which had been served with crockery 
of such coarseness and thickness that every piece of it might be a formidable 
missile. The window panes were soiled and the walls also. The President of 
Peru, clad with a cap and an overcoat, was striving to warm himself by 
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IX. 


- President Garfield died on September 20. Guiteau’s 
bullet did more execution than the assassin knew. It not 
only killed the President of the United States; it killed 
Peru’s chance of territorial salvation. On October 27 Sec- 
retary Blaine began to ‘‘ wind up”’ his continental policy, 
and telegraphed to General Hurlbut that ‘‘the influence of 
your position must not be used in aid of the Crédit Indus- 
triel or any other financial or speculative association.”’ 

The subsequent acts in the drama must be passed over 
more rapidly. Apparently in order to disentangle matters 
in contemplation of his approaching retirement from office 


pacing up and down this room, there being (as usual in all but a few of the 
very best of the Chilean houses) no artificial means of heat except by burning 
charcoal in « brazier. A nursery maid was giving the infant, wrapped in 
shawls, an airing in a streak of cold sunshine that fell along one side of the 
tio. The ladies were shivering in heavy wrappings within the bedrooms. 
ore dreary household accommodations, both interior and exterior, for a 
family of elegant refinement, used to surroundings of wealth and luxury, I 
seldom have witnessed. But they did not abate in any degree the courtliness 
of manner by which South Americans of the highest social station, and par- 
ticularly Peruvians, are distinguished. Sefior Calderon possesses no personal 
ces except such as come from this distinction, but those he has in fascinat- 
ing perfection. He is about fifty years of age, heavily built, five feet seven or 
eight inches in stature, with a very large, round head and a singularly promi- 
nent, bulging forehead, thin brown hair, beginning to be streaked with gray, 
athin beard and mustache, in which also some gray lines appear, and small 
eyes, light blue and so nearly almond-shaped that, with the thin beard, they 
impart to the face a curious suggestion of the Mongolian type. But besides 
his charm of manner there is the attraction of intellectual keenness which dis- 
plays itself in conversation upon any subject outside of the merely conven- 
tional range, and no one can meet him familiarly without the consciousness 
that in following his lead the Peruvian constitutional party has been under 
adroit guidance, nor without suspecting that the Chileans have blundered in 
keeping him so long in a position where he could justify himself to the world 
in employing the utmost resources of artific€ to evade his restraint. 


A letter subsequently received by me from a friend of Sefior Calderon con- 
tains the following passage: 


About the lodging assigned to Calderon and his family at Rancagua it may 
be interesting to you to know the true significance of the term ‘‘firemen’s 
(bomberos) club-house,” given to the place. There is no firemen’s corps in 
Rancagua. But in familiar Spanish, or rather South American Spanish slang, 
the phrase ‘‘ estar en bomba” signifies ‘‘to be drunk.” The owner of the 
establishment probably considered it ingenious to call it the house of the 
“bomberos,” that is to say, literally the firemen’s clu®-house, but actually the 
club-house of anybody who would like an opportunity to be ‘‘en bomba.” 
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Mr. Blaine sent Mr. William Henry Trescot, one of our 
most experienced diplomatists, as a special envoy to the 
three belligerents, accompanied by Mr. Blaine’s own youth- 


ful son as an assistant, but at the same time he armed Mr. . 


Trescot with instructions which would enable him at his 
discretion to entangle them still more. They went first to 
Chile, only touching at Lima for two days (December 23-4, 
1881) on their southward passage. Supposing that they 
were coming in the same spirit in which Gen. Hurlbut 
went to Peru, and indeed having been advised to that 
effect by the somewhat excitable Minister whom Chile was 
then maintaining at Washington,* President Santa Maria, 


in anticipation of their arrival at Santiago, summoned the 


principal politicians into consultation and obtained from 
most of them encouragement to make at least an outward 
show of willingness to accept war with the United States 
sooner than our dictation of the terms of peace with Peru 
and Bolivia.+ 


* Don Marcial Martinez, now Chilean Minister in London. It would have 
been better for both countries if Chile had kept such a representative at Wash- 
ington as Sefior Ibafiez or Sefior Asta-Buruaga, both of whom had a better 
comprehension of this country than Sefior Martinez. The blunders in diplom- 
acy have not been exclusively committed by the United States. 


+ See, among other documentary evidence, the despatch of Mr. Lucius H. 
Foote, our consul at Valparaiso, to the State Department on December 9, 
1881, the week after Minister Kilpatrick’s death. (Mr. Foote is now our 
Minister in Corea.) He wrote:— : 

The Senate and House of Deputtes have been in secret session for several 
days. The leading senator of the party opposed to the government said to me: 


We areaunit. The United States may crush a sister Republic if shecan afford todo so; but 
she shall not intimidate and dictate to us; we will die hard, and we will make ure of every 
resource which God and nature have given us. 


And, knowing asI do the temper of the people, I believe this to be the 
universal sentiment. 

The palace of the Chilean Congress. stands in Santiago upon a square a 
portion of which was occupied by the Jesuit Church that was destroyed by a 
fire on December 8, 1863® when more than two thousand women, celebrating a 


XUM 
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There are those who believe that this was a sham, and 


religious festival, were burned to death. It is a dignified and simple building, 
of Grecian architecture, with two porticoes facing east and west, in front of 
one of which stands-a magnificent marble monument in memory of the victims 
of the fire, and in front of the other a marble statute of Don Andreas Bello, 
the compiler of the Civil Code of Chile. The main body of the building con- 
sists of a Hall of Honor for ceremonious occasions, The Presidents are inaugu- 
rated there. The halls of the Senate and the Deputies open into the wings 
out of this hall, and there are other entrances to them from the porticoes. In 
one of the wings there are also halls for a display of paintings and statuary; 
none of very great merit, some plundered from Lima. The chief of these is 
Montero’s well-known painting of the Funeral Ceremonies of Atahualpa. (A 
heliotype of this picture is the frontispiece of Hutchinson’s Two Years in Peru, 
which has been several times cited in these notes.) There are better collections 
in some of the private galleries in Santiago. 

I am familiar with many of the legislative bodies in the United States and the 
Dominion of Canada and with some in Europe, and know of none that exceeds, 
and few that equal, the respectability of the Chilean Congress in its methods of 
business. There are peculiarities, the first of which that arrests attention is that 
the members do not rise to address the chairman, but remain seated while 
delivering their speeches. This gives the debates a conversational tone, and isa 
wholesome restraint on spasmodic elocution. Cigarette smoking is practiced 
during the sessions, and in cool weather there is a great display of foot-muffs. 
There are no desks; but a few tables are scattered among the arm-chairs. The 
public galleries are very small. The Cabinet Ministers occupy seats upon the 
floor, and are subject to personal interpellations. The privilege of interro- 
gating them is exercised with great freedom and frequency. As both houses 
possess it, and as it forms a large part of the transactions, the Senate and the 
Chamber of Deputies sit on alternate days. I had reason to suppose, from my 
observations, that almost any ministers would gladly escape from such an 
ordeal; and in a conversation one day with the Minister of Foreign Relations, 
in which Dr. Logan, the American Minister, took part, Sefior Aldunate con- 
firmed that impression, but left some doubt in my mind whether the preference 
for an abolition of the practice survives in instances in which one passes out 
of the Ministry into the regular ranks of the legislators and becomes an inquisi- 
tor instead of a victim. 

The Senators and Deputies serve without salaries or perquisites. The only 
approach to a perquisite is in the lunth-room, which is supplied with cold 
viands and inexpensive wines. I was informed that the members of Congress 
are paid mileage and that they apply their receipts on that account tu maintain- 
ing the table. 

The Chamber of Deputies has 109 members, elected by the departments for 
a three years’ term. . The Senate consists of 37 members, elected by the prov- 
inces; their term is six years. The President’s term is five years. The 
Congress meets yearly on the 18th of September. That is the Chilean 
Independence Day, corresponding with our 4th of July. The Presidential 
term also begins on that day. 
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that Chile would have succumbed if the United States had 
been firm and persistent. But the world never will know ; 
for the United States were not firm nor persistent. Mr. 
Frelinghuysen succeeded Mr. Blaine as Secretary of 
State at the beginning of the year 1882, and immediately 
any and all discretion given to Mr. ‘lrescot to press Chile 
to a peace without cession of Peruvian territory was 
revoked ; and (what was specially mortifying to the envoy) 
our State Department let him learn of the revocation first 
from the Chilean Minister of Foreign Relations in an inter- 
view which had been sought at Vina del Mar for the purpose 
of carrying out the revoked instructions. In all the diplo- 
matic history of the United States I know of no greater 
personal humiliation to which one of our envoys ever was 
subjected.* 


* Mr. Trescot arrived at Santiago on January 7, 1882. The instructions 
he bore from Secretary Blaine, under date of December 1, 1881, contained, 
among other important passages, the following concerning the arrest and 
deportation of President Calderon : 


The Congress which assembled within the neutral zone set apart for that 
purpose by the Chilean authorities, and which was further allowed by the 
Chilean Government to provide for the military impositions by the use of 
the national credit, and thus recognized as the representative of the Peruvian 
people, authorized President Calderon to negotiate a peace, but upon the 
condition that no territory should be ceded. As soon as these facts indicated 
the possibility of a real and independent vitality in the constitution of the 
Calderon Government, the Chilean military authorities issued an order for- 
bidding any exercise of its functions within the territory occupied by the 
Chilean army—that is, within the entire territory west of the mountains, in- 
cluding the capital and ports of Peru. Unable to understand this sudden 
and, giving due regard to the professions of Chile, this unaccountable change 
of policy, this Government instructed its _Mipister at Lima to continue to 
recognize the Calderon Government until more complete information would 
enable it to send further instructions. If our present information is correct, 
immediately upon the receipt of this communication they arrested President 
Culderon, and thus, as far as was in their power, extinguished his Govern- 
ment. The President does not now insist upon the inference which this 
action would warrant. He hopes that there is some explanation which will 
relieve him from the painful impression that it was taken in resentful reply 
to the continued recognition of the Calderon Government by the United 
States. If, unfortunately, he should be mistaken, and such a motive be 
avowed, your duty will be a brief one. You will say to the Chilean Gov- 
ernment that the President considers such a proceeding as an intentional 
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After such an experience it is no wonder that Mr. 
Trescot’s mission was perfectly fruitless. Its sule achieve- 


and unwarranted offense, and that you will communicate such an avowal 
to the Government of the United States with the assurance that it will be 
regarded by the Government as an act of such unfriendly import as to 
require the immediate suspension of all diplomatic intercourse. You will 
inform me immediately of the happening of such a contingency and instruc- 
tions will be sent you. ButI do not anticipate such an occurrence. From 
the information before the Department, of which you are possessed, it is 
more probable that this course will be explained by an allegation that the 
conduct and language of the United States Minister in Peru had encouraged 
the Calderon Government to such resistance of the wishes of Chile as to 
render the negotiation of a satisfactory treaty of peace with the Calderon 
Government impossible. Any explanation which relieves this action of the 
Chilean Government of the character of an intentional offense will be re- 
ceived by you to that extent, provided it does not require as a condition 
precedent the disavowal of Mr. Hurlbut. * * * It is difficult for 
me to say now how far an explanation would be satisfactory to the President 
which was not accompanied by the restoration or recognition of the Calderon 
Government. 


Also the following concerning terms of peace between Chile and Peru : 


Should the Chilean Government, while disclaiming any intention of offense, 
maintain its right to settle its difficulties with Pern without the friendly 
intervention of other powers, and refuse to allow the formation of any gov- 
ernmeat in Peru which does not pledge its consent to the cession of Peruvian 
territory, it will be your duty, in language as strong as is consistent with the 
respect due an independent power, to express the disappointment and dissatis- 
faction felt by the United States at such a deplorable policy. You will say 
that this Government recognizes without reserve the right of Chile to ade- 
quate indemnity for the cost of the war, and a sufficient guarantee that it 
will not again be subjected to hostile demonstration from Peru ; and, fur- 
ther, that if Peru is unable or unwilling to furnish such indemnity and guar- 
antee, the right of conquest has put it in the power of Chile to supply them, 
and the reasonable exercise of that right, however much its necessity may 
be regretted, is not ground of legitimate complaint on the part of other 
powers. But this Government feels that the exercise of the right of absolute 
conquest is dangerous to the best interests of all the republics of this con- 
tinent ; that from it are certain to spring other wars and political disturb- 
ances; and that it imposes, even upon the conqueror. burdens which are 
scarcely compensated by the apparent increase of strength which it gives. 
The Government also holds that between two independent nations hostilities 
do not, from the mere existence of war, confer the right of conquest 
until the failure to furnish the indemnity and guarantee which can be 
rightfully demanded. The United States maintains, therefore. that Peru has 
the right to demand that an opportunity should be allowed her to find such 
indemnity and guarantee. Nor can this Government admit that a cession of 
territory can be properly exacted far exceeding in value the ample-t estimate 
of a reasonable indemnity. Already, by force of its occupation, the Chilean 
Government has collected great sums from Peru; and it has been openly and 
officially asserted in the Chilean Congress that these military impositions have 
furnished a surplus beyond the cost of maintaining its armies in that occupa- 
tion. The annexation of Tarapaci, which, under proper .administration, 
would produce annually a sum sufficient to pay a large indemnity, seems to 
us to be not consistent with the execution of justice. The practical prohibi- 
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ment in Chile was the arrangement of a protocol of terms 
of peace more severe than those proposed at Arica in 


tion of the formation of a stable government in Peru, and the absolute appro- 
priation of its most valuable territory, is simply the extinction of a State which 
has formed part of the system of republics on this continent, honorable in the 
traditions and illustrations of its past history, and rich in the resources for 
future progress. The United States, with which Peru has for many years 
maintained the most cordial relations, has the right to feel and express a deep 
interest in its distressed condition; and while, with equal friendliness to Chile, 
we will not interpose to deprive her of the fair advantages of military success, 
nor put any obstacle to the attainment of future security, we cannot regard with 
unconcern the destruction of Peruvian nationality. If our good offices are 
rejected, and this policy of the absorption of an independent state be persisted 
in, this Government will consider itself discharged from any further obligation 
to be influenced in its action by the position which Chile has assumed, and 
will hold itself free to appeal to the other republics of this continent to join it 
in an effort to avert consequences which cannot be confined to Chile and Peru, 
but which threaten with extremest danger the political instiiutions, the peace- 
ful progress, and the liberal civilization of all America. If, however, none of 
these embarassing obstacles supervene, and Chile receives in a friendly spirit 
the representations of the United States, it will be your purpose: first, to con- 
cert such measures as will enable Peru to establish a regular government and 
initiate negotiation; second, to induce Chile to consent to such negotiation 
without cession of territory as a condition precedent; third, to impress upon 
Chile that in such negotiation she ought to allow Peru a fair opportunity to 
provide for a reasonable er: and in this connection to let it be under- 
stood that the United States would consider the imposition of an extravagant 
indemnity, so as to make the cession of territory necessary in satisfaction, as 
more than is justified by the actual cost of the war, and as a solution threaten- 
ing renewed difficulty between the two countries, * * * If nego- 
tiation be assured, the ability of Peru to furnish the indemnity will be a mat- 
ter of direct interest. Upon this subject we have no information upon which 
definite instructions can now be based, While you will carefully abstain from 
any interposition in this connection, you will examine and report to this 
Department promptly any plans which may be suggested. 


On January 3 Secretary Frelinghuysen telegraphed to Mr. Trescot as fol- 
lows, from Washington: 

no pacific influence. Avoid any issue leading to your withdrawal from 

ile. 

It does not appear from the published copy of this telegram in the documents 
of the State Department to what place it was addressed or by what route it was 
sent. On January 3 Mr. Trescot was on his journey from Lima to Santiago. 
There was communication by telegraph from Washington to Santiago by way 
of Lisbon, Rio Janeiro and Buenos Ayres, but not by way of Panama. (The 
cables which now connect Panama with Callao were not laid until later in 1882.) 
But notwithstanding some confusion of dates in the official publications it 
appears probable from a despatch of Mr. Trescot to Secretary Frelinghuysen, 
dated February 3, that the telegram was sent by way of Europe, and that he 
did receive it on his arrival at Valparaiso on January 4. On January 4 Secre- 
tary Frelinghuysen sent the following telegram to Mr. Trescot to the care of 
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October, 1880. In this protocol Chile sarcastically offered 
to accept the good offices of the United States to induce 


our Consul at Panama, who was directed to forward it by mail to Mr. Trescot 
down the west coast of South America: 


President seeks to extend friendly offices impartially to both republics. 
Exert pacific influence. Avoid issues leading to offense. The Calderon affair 
and its surroundings can be attended to here, 


This was not received by Mr. Trescot till January 31. On January 7 an 
interview was had between Secretary Frelinghuysen and Don Marcial 
Martinez, the Chilean Minister at Washington, in which the Minister assured 
the Secretary that the Chilean Government ‘‘in the arrest and imprisonment 
of Calderon, was in no way instigated by an unfriendly feeling towards the 
United States;” and in a letter on the same day the Secretary requested him 
“to renew the assurance in writing.” ‘To this request Sefior Martinez replied 
in writing under date of January 10 that ‘‘the doom of Calderon’s Govern- 
ment was irrevocably sealed” by Chile because of Calderon’s refusal to treat 
for peace ‘‘on the basis proposed by Chile,” and added: 


In the steps subsequently taken by the Government of Chile, that Govern- 
ment paid no attention to the proceedings of General Hurlbut, upon which 
the provisional president of Peru said that he based his reactionary conduct, 
but acted exclusively in accordance with its own rights. The fact is that my 
Government never believed that General Hurlbut was faithfully interpreting 
the lofty, considerate, and friendly policy of the United States Government. 
The first step taken by General Lynch (who had been duly authorized to do so) 
was to deprive Garcia Calderon of the arms which, trusting to his honor, he 
had lent him. Subsequently, when that gentleman’s attitude became more 
dangerous, he was dispossessed of the bureaus which he had organized and 
was peremptorily ordered to perform no governmental or jurisdictional act 
within the lines of the Chilean occupation. Still later, when he intentionall 
violated this order, he was arrested and sent to Chile, but was treated wit 
every courtesy and attention. * * * I can and do assure your Excel- 
lency, in the most formal and solemn manner that my Government had 
not the most remote intention or the slightest purpose to impair, in any way, 
the state of friendship and cordiality which previously to those events, durin 
the same and subsequently, has existed, and which it has always desire 
should exist, between it and the Government of the United States. 


Secretary Frelinghuysen replied to Minister Martinez on January 16: 

Permit me to convey to you my gratification in receiving your assurance 
that the Government of Chile, in its attitude toward the Calderon Government 
in Peru and its treatment of President Calderon, had no intention or purpose 
to impair in any way the state of friendship and cordiality which has always 
existed between it and the Government of the United States, and which it is 
the sincere wish of this Government may be perpetual, 


On January 9, two days after the personal interview with Minister Martinez, 
Secretary Frelinghuysen addressed by mail a despatch to Mr. Trescot, as 
follows :+ 


Since you received your instructions on your departureas Special Envoy to 
Chile, Peru, and Bolivia, I have sent you by cable two instructions. As I have 
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Peru to make peace by absolute cession of the province of 
Tarapaca ; by agreeing to the occupation of the provinces 
of Tacna and Arica by Chile for ten years, Chile to cede 


not heard of your having received them, and to make their purport more intelli- 
gible than the brevity of a telegram would permit, I send this, stating the 
proper construction of your original instructions, somewhat modifying them, 
and indicating how they are to be executed. 

The President wishes in no manner to dictate or make any authoritative 
utterance to either Peru or Chile as to the merits of the controversy existlng 
between those republics, as to what indemnity should be asked or given, as to 
a change of boundaries, or as to the personnel of the Government of Peru. 
The President recognizes Peru and Chile to be independent republics, to which 
he has no right or inclination to dictate. 

Were the United States to assume an attitude of dictation towards the South 
American republics, even for the purpose of preventing war, the greatest of 
evils, or to preserve the autonomy of nations, it must be prepared by army 
and navy to enforce its mandate,.and to this end tax our peeple for the exclu- 
sive benefit uf foreign nations. 

The President’s policy with the South American republics and other foreign 
nations is that expressed in the immortal address of Washington, with which 
you are entirely familiar. What the President does seek to do is to extend 
the kindly offices of the United States impartially to both Peru and Chile, 
whose hostile attitude to each other he seriously laments; and he considers 
himself fortunate in having one so competent as yourself to bring the powers 
of reason and persuasion to bear in seeking the termination of the unhappy 
controversy; and you will consider as revoked that portion of your original 
instruction which directs you on the contingency therein stated as follows: 


You will say to the Chilean Government that the President considers such a proceeding as an 
intentional and unwarranted offense, and that you will communicate such an avowal to the 
Government of the United States with the assurance that it will be regarded by the Government 
as an act of such unfriendly import as to require the immediate suspension of all diplomatic 
intercourse. You will inform me immediately of the happening of such a contingency and 
instructions will be sent to you. 


Believing that a prolific cause of contention between nations is an irritability 
which is too readily offended, the President prefers that he shall himself deter- 
mine after report has been made to him whether there is or is not cause for 
offense. 


It was of this revocation of Secretary Blaine’s instructions of December 1, 
1881, and of the acceptance by our Government of Sefior Martinez’s explana. 
tion of Calderon’s arrest and imprisonment as satisfactory, that Mr. Trescot 
learned first from Sefior Balmaceda, the Chilean Minister of Foreign Relations, 
on January 31, the Chilean Legation at Washington having advised its home 
Government of them by telegraph, while our State Department left its Special 
Envoy in ignorance. 

The circumstances and manner of Sefior Balmaceda’s communication to Mr. 
Trescot were related by the latter in a despatch addressed to the State 


Department on February 3, in which he reasonably expressed surprise and 
bewilderment, 
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them back then upon the payment of $20,000,000 
by Peru, otherwise to retain them permanently ;* by 
promising never to fortify the city,of Arica if it should. 
revert into Peruvian possession, and by conceding to Chile 
the mortgaged guano of the nitrate district and of the 
islands of Lobos in the north, to be equally divided between 
the Chilean treasury and the Peruvian bondholders, to 
whom the whole of it was hypothecated by the terms of 
the loans of 1870 and 1872. But Secretary Frelinghuysen 
was not ready yet to back down from the Garfield Admini- 


*The significance of the terms “‘ province” and ‘‘ department” in Peru is 
the reverse of what it is in Chile. In the latter country the departments are sub- 
divisions of provinces. In the former, provinces are subdivisions of depart- 
ments, although, asin the instance of Tarapaca, it appears that there may be 
a political province which is not a component of any department. The 
provinces of Tacna and Arica, however, are parts of the department of Tacna, 
of which the following is an official description, of the latest date that has 
fallen under my notice. It was published in South American papers two 
years ago in connection with the Viiia del Mar protocol, and purports to be 
the substance of an official report made in 1878, at the request of the central 
government at Lima, by Don Carlos Zapata, the Prefect of the department : 


The department of Tacna is bounded on the northwest by the coast 
province of Moquegua, on the south by the province of Tarapaca, on the east 
by Bolivia, on the west by the Pacific. The department runs about due south- 
east and northwest, and embraces all between the river Camarones, which forms 
its boundary on the south, and the river Sinto on the north, a distance of about 
forty leagues. The line between the coast and the Upper Cordillera 
is about twenty leagues, so that the department may be estimated to contain 
eight hundred square leagues. It is divided into the coast and the mountain 
regions. The coast consists of a sandy, uncultivated belt, which is interrupted 
by the Camarones, Codpa, Chaca, Azapa and Lluta valleys in the province of 
Arica, and those of Sama, Tacna and Locumba in the province of Tacna. 
This belt is between ten and twenty leagues in width. The mountain region 
stretches some fifty leagues through the Cordillera, and in it are found the 
Huallatiri voleano, which is between 14,000 and 15,000 feet above the level of 
the sea. and is in the province, of Arica; the Yucamani, about 15,000 feet, 
which is in Tarata, and Candarave Tutaparca in the same province, and 16,- 
000 feet high. The Tacora, 3,000 metres high, fronts the City of Tacna. The 
department is situated between 16 degrees, 40 minutes, and 19 degrees, 15 
minutes, south latitude, and 71 degrees, 20 minutes, and 73 degrees, 25 minutes, 
west longitude. The capital of the department is the City of Tacna, situated 
about 486 metres above the sea, from which it is distant about twenty-four 
miles in a straight line. The department is divided into three provinces, 
Tacna, Arica and Tarata, the latter being almost entirely transandine. 
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stration’s policy quite so far as this. On getting news of 
the protocol he telegraphed to Mr. Trescot that ‘in no 
event would the United States take part in negotiations 
based upon the surrender of Tarapaca and a further indem- 
nity of $20,000,000, as such a demand is considered 
exorbitant.”’ 

Shortly’ afterward Mr. Trescot left Chile for Peru, where 
his principal work was the recognition personally of Ad- 
miral Montero as the head of the Calderon Government— 
that officer having been elected vice-president by instigation 
of General Hurlbut during the previous year, shortly before 
the arrest and extradition of Calderon and in anticipation 
of such an event. Soon after this personal recognition 
Montero transferred the seat of his government from the 
north of Peru to Arequipa in the south. 

General Hurlbut died suddenly of heart disease shortly 
before Mr. Trescot’s return to Lima—and his death was 
hastened, I have reason to believe, by mental agitation 
concerning the variations of policy at Washington and the 
embarrassment into which they plunged him. 


I am approaching now so closely to the present day, that 
I shall hurry the narrative more rapidly.* 


* Since the close of Mr. Trescot’s mission in June, 1882, the State Depart- 
ment of the United States has withheld from the public its diplomatic correspon- 
dence relating to the South Pacific war, and with inconsiderable exceptions 
Congress has made no demand for it. The New York Herald last year made 
an industrious endeavor to remedy this deficiency in public information, and 
in pursuance of its undertaking printed a series of letters with editorial com- 
ments concerning the transactions covered in the withheld correspondence. To 
some numbers of this series reference has been made in these notes. The fol- 
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General Kilpatrick, Mr. Blaine’s envoy to Chile, was dead 
also. An entirely new set of ministers was commis- 
sioned by President Arthur to the belligerent countries 
early in the summer of 1882, and the year that followed 
was consumed, so far as the United States are concerned, in 
a fruitless endeavor to induce Calderon, in his imprison- 
ment, to agree to a peace accompanied with large territorial 
cessions—our Government retreating completely from its 
previous positions and counselling Peru that if she would 
not consent to cede territory the United States could not 
help her even with good offices. 

Peru being thus reduced to despair, at last one of her 
citizens, General Don Miguel Iglesias, the soldier of the 
Morro Solar—who had been Pierola’s Minister of War and 
later had given his adhesion to Calderon—set up a govern- 
ment of his own in the north at Cajamarca, with the motto 
‘** Peace at any price’’; and last June Chile took him at his 
word, and having long ceased to feel any apprehension of 
constraint from our country, discarded the United States 
from the negotiations and framed a protocol directly with 
Iglesias, by which Peru agrees, subject to ratification by a 
National Assembly, to cede the province of Tarapaca; to 
give Chile possession of Tacna and Arica for ten years, a 
vote of their inhabitants then to be taken as to which 
country they shall thereafter belong, and the country 


lowing are the dates of the Herald which contain the principal letters and 
articles on the subject : September 7, 14. 17, 19; October 6, 8, 17, 24 ; Decem- 
ber 26, 1883 ; and January 5, 1884. These Herald articles have been reproduced 
in the principal journals of Chile, Bolivia, Peru and Ecuador, in Spanish 
translations. See also a pamphlet entitled El New York Herald y La Guerra 
del Pacifico, publicationes hechas en el Diario La Nacion de Guayaquil, aiios 
de 1883 y 1884 (Guayaquil, 1884), A pamphlet edition of another Spanish 
translation of them has been announced in Chile. 
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chosen to pay the other ten million dollars ;* to submit to 
Chile’s disposal of the northern guano substantially as 
stipulated in the Vina del Mar protocol, except that a small 
part of the proceeds, after the ratification of peace, shall 
come into the Peruvian treasury ; and to consent to an ex- 
emption of Chile, so far as Peru has a right to make one, 
from any obligation whatsoever in respect to the Peruvian 
foreign debt, for which the guano and the revenues of the 
ceded territory were pledged as security. Having secured 
this protocol, Chile, operating from Lima, proceeded with her 
armies to crush out forcible resistance to Iglesias. At Hua- 
machuco, high up among the Andes, on July 10, one of her 
columns, led by Colonel Gorostiaga, met and routed the forces 
of the Calderon Government which were marching under 
the command of General Caceres against Iglesias in Caja- 
marca. The Chilean loss in killed was less than 60; the 
Peruvian loss in killed was more than 600—another instance 
of butchery after victory. Then Chile brought Iglesias 
down to the sea coast and put him in possession of the 
revenues of the Custom House of Salaverry, the port of 
Trujillo. Next she brought him further down, to Lima, in 
October, after procuring his signature to the treaty in due 
form, with an additional provision that Peru shall pay for 
the maintenance of the Chilean army of occupation.+ Then 


* By recent mails from the South Pacific I have received letters officially 
postmarked ‘‘ Tacna—Chile ” by the Chilean officers in charge of the local 
administration there. 


+ A translation into English of the full text of the Iglesias peace treaty, and 
the additional protocol, signed on October 20, 1883, is given in a letter from 
Lima in the New York Herald of January 14, 1884. The Chilean Congress 
ratified it before adjourning on January 16. 

One of the most interesting features of this treaty to publicists is its under- 
taking to exclude the foreign creditors of Peru from security which was 
pledged to them by the stipulations of their loans. The parties to the treaty 
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she sent an expedition to Arequipa, which captured that 
city in November and put Montero to flight ; and now she 
is awaiting the meeting of the National Assembly on the 
1stof March. The elections for it were held on the 13th of 
January. Meanwhile the main body of the Chilean troops 
has been withdrawn from the capital and is quartered among 
the ruins of Chorillos, and Iglesias is occupying the palace 
of Pizarro, over which the Peruvian flag, that disappeared 
on January 18, 1881, was hoisted again last October, after 
an interval of more than two years and nine months. 


openly undertake to do this. One of the clauses, after those providing for 
territorial cessions to Chile, reads : 


Chile no reconoce, ni por motivo de guerra, ni por algun otro motivo, 
ninguna deuda del Perti, cualquiera que sea su naturaleza. 


The international precedent on which Chile mainly relies is the cession of 
Alsace and Lorraine by France to Germany without the assumption by Germany 
of any proportionate liability to the creditors of France. Allusion also is 
made to the acquisitions of territory by the United States from Mexico. But 
the present case presents an extraordinary and, so far as I know, an unpre- 
cedented feature in Peru’s special hypothecations of the revenues and the 
guano of the ceded territory to her creditors. The matter is considered with 
some fulness in the New York Herald of September 7, 1883. 

President Arthur’s administration has intimated pretty distinctly an opinion 
adverse to Chile’s pretensions in this particular. See Secretary Frelinghuysen’s 
despatch to Mr. Trescot of February 24, 1882, saying : 


If Chile insists on retaining any of the territory whose products are or may 
be claimed by creditors of Peru as mortgaged or hypothecated, or in any other 
way made the basis of a loan, the President is not willing to involve the United 
States in the complications which might ensue. 


How much influence this recorded intimation has had in restraining our 
Government from a formal recognition of the Government of Iglesias I will 
attempt to debate. 


It was some time after the Chilean Government had proclaimed its irrevocable 
intention to insist upon the cession of the province of Tarapacaé before it 
worked itself up to conceiving that it could avoid liabilities for the Peruvian 
debt, as accompanying that cession. The Arica Conference, on board the 
United States corvette Lackawanna, in which that intention was insisted upon, 
took place in October, 1880, and two weeks afterward, on November 10, Don 
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Since the capture of Arequipa, Bolivia also has nego- 
tiated for a cessation of hostilities, and envoys sent from 
La Paz to Santiago signed, last month, a protocol for a 
truce to last at least three years. The details of the nego- 
tiations have not yet reached us, but it is said that they 
include a project for a railroad from Antofagasta into the 
interior of Bolivia, for which surveys have been made by 
Chile. This is a work that Bolivia herself should have 
accomplished long ago, but never undertook because her 
financial credit was good for nothing and her Government 
was distracted- by incessant revolutions. If ‘she had 
achieved it before 1879 this South Pacific war would have 
been averted. 

Weare also as yet without precise details of the compo- 
sition of the Peruvian National Assembly which is to meet 
in Lima on the 1st of March, but enough is known to war- 
rant a belief that its title to be representative of all Peru 
will be liable to future dispute. The territorial area for 
the elections has been restricted by risings against Iglesias 
in the North, and by the military occupation of the depart- 
ments of the Centre by General Caceres, who, since Montero’s 
flight from Arequipa, is the surviving head of the Calderon 
Government. Of the delegates known to be returned, par- 
tisans of the ex-Dictator Pierola appear to compose a large 


Melquiades Valderrama, the then Minister of Foreign Relations at Sartiago, 
issued a circular to foreign powers in which he wrote : 

The surrender of the territory (¢. e. of Tarapacd) involves on the part of the 

- successful power (?. e¢. Chile) a recognition of the mortgages and incumbrances 
created upon it by Peru to her foreign creditors. 

But the publication of this circular aroused discussions in the Chilean press 
and Congress which induced Sefior Valderrama on December 24, 1880, to issue 
another circular retracting this specific construction of Chile’s obligation, and 
leaving it indefinite. See Minister Thomas A. Osborn’s despatches of Novem- 
ber 23, 1880, and January 3, 1881, to the State Department at Washington. 
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majority. If I may hazard a prediction of what is to 
happen, it is that the Iglesias peace treaty will be ratified 
by this Assembly, such as it is; that the Chileans will 
accept the ratification as sufficient; and that soon after 
their army takes -its departure Peru will become a prey to 
a fierce strife between factions headed by Pierola and 
Caceres—Iglesias disappearing from the scene on which 
he now is the prominent figure. I do not see that 
the terrible distress of Peru since 1879 has chastened the 
faction leaders into unselfishness or developed among them 
a sufficient conviction that their own implacable jealousies 
and rivalries are the main obstacle to the resurrection of 
the country from its misfortunes, and to the improvement 
of the great natural resources which remain after all that 
Chile has extracted. I foresee also a probability of some 
interference by European governments concerning the pro- 
visions of the treaty which refer to the foreign debt of 
Peru, but I do not venture to predict what form that inter- 
ference may take. 


XI. 


Now, as this five years’ bloody drama draws to a close, 
let us reckon up some of the results. 

Chile—victorious at every point in diplomacy as well as 
war—has discouraged European intervention with the aid 
of the United States, and at the same time has averted the 
intervention of the United States by her profession of wil- 
lingness to fight sooner than submit to it; has brought 
Bolivia into antagonism to her former ally; and has so 
utterly subjugated Peru that if her own population were 
large enough to warrant such a policy she could annex the 
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whole of that country to her domains. But by reason of 
its paucity—not by reason of magnanimity *—she satiates 


*The following is an extract from a letter under date of August 17, 1883, 
published in the New York Herald of October 8: 


On the day before I left Santiago, near the end of July, I called at the 
Moneda, as in duty bond, to take my leave of the Minister of Foreign Rela- 
tions (Don Luis Aldunate) and express thanks to him for many courtesies 
that I had enjoyed in the Chilean capital. Our talk was a long one, and in it 
Sefior Aldunate asked me what opinion of Chile as a nation I would take back 
to the United States. I answered that the most noteworthy impression I had 
of the public policy of Chile was that it 1s influenced by considerations and 
calculations of a sentimental nature less than that of any other country with 
which I was acquainted. He requested me to illustrate my meaning, and as 
our conversation was very frank I ventured to do so by the example of Peru. 
I said to him that according to my observation it was in Chile’s power to rule 
Peru so that when its rule was withdrawn the Peruvians should regret its 
departure, and to conciliate their affections so that there need be no grave 
apprehension in the future of any attempt to pluck back from Chile the fair 
spoils of her victory; but that, on the contrary, Chile appears content to rely upon 
retaining her spoils wholly by the means by which she has gained them—hat is 
to say, by force—and that she cares so little for the good will of the Peruvi- 
ans that she feels neither surprise nor sorrow that they to a man will welcome 
her withdrawal from their capital, even though they know that as soon as she 
is gone they will fly at the throats of one another. Sefior Alduoate did not 
refute these allegations, but replied:—‘‘ Chile is too small a nation, she ha: too 
little population and too perilous environments, to trust to calculations in her 
policy that have the element of uncertainty in them which pertains to all that 
are based on sentiment. Prudence requires her to leave nothing uncertain, to 
realize every reasonable advantage and to trust nothing to chance. It is only 
a very great and powerful nation—a nation of the greatness and power of the 
United States, for example—which can afford to run the risks of- sentimental 
politics.” I bad to admit the strength of the Secretary’s argument, but it does 
not convince me. 


This letter was accompanied in the Herald by an editorial article from which 
the following are extracts: 


Our correspondent finds the secret of the unvarying success which has at- 
tended Chile in diplomacy as well as in war during the last five years in the 
intelligence and patriotism of the ruling class, in the honesty and stability of 
the public service, in the contentment of the main body of the people to follow 
the rulers’ lead without hesitation or even criticism, and in the freedom from 
feuds which is due to their unity of race. These several causes combine to 
concentrate the power of the Republic. Itloses nothing from divided counsels 
or from lukewarm loyalty. Whatever blows it strikes are struck with all the 
vigor of which it is capable. If the population which obeys the command of 
the Chilean oligarchy were ten millions instead of only two and a half millions, 
our correspondent says, and with good reason, that Chile might shape the 
destiny of South America. 

The peril of Chile, as a consequence of its amazing success, is that it will 
overeStimate its capabilities. Already it shows itself greedy for an unmerci- 
ful measure of the spoils of victory and pitiless toward its vanquished foes. 
The germs of a thoroughly selfish ambition already are visible in its public 
policy, such as in other times and other lands has brought greater nations to 
sudden ruin. It is no less dangerous for a nation than for an individual to 
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herself with the appropriation of the nitrate district for 
which she began the war, and (what she hardly dared to 
hope at the outset) with the possession of Tacna and Arica 
—and thereby the control of the main outlet of Bolivia to 
the world, the permanent dissolution of the Peru-Bolivian 


shape conduct wholly by the head without allowing any play for the heart. In 
the revolutions of the whirligig of time a season is pretty sure to come to the 
one as to the other when self confidence fails. 

The Iglesias plan for a peace between Chile and Peru, in which the United 
States are ‘‘ left out” altogether, either as arbitrator or as mediator, is on the 
verge of accomplishment. It is a plan which contains the seeds of a more 
intense bitterness between the two republics than rankles even between France 
andGermany. It is not a plan which will suffer Chile to disband its armies or 
cease to keep up a navy disproportionate to the actual rank of the Republic 
among the nations. The peace for which it stipulates is one which, in the 
words of President Arthur in his last message to Congress, is not ‘‘ likely to 
be lasting,” because it is not ‘sufficiently equitable and just to command the 
approval of other nations.” 

The end of the struggle of the South American republics for primacy is not 
reached by the absolute triumph of Chile over Peru. On the eastern use of 
the Andes and stretching across the broad southern pampas to the Atlantic 
Ocean there lies the Argentine Republic, which is bound sooner or later to try 
conclusions with its Chilean neighbor. But for the dread of Brazil the govern- 
ment of Buenos Ayres would have forcibly intervened in the west coast war. 
That dread may not be perpetual. The political future of South America is 
as full of uncertainty as the political future of Europe—even leaving out of 
— the possibility of European interference in South American 
affairs. 


Sefior Aldunate, having negotiated the peace treaty with Iglesias, and hav- 
ing concluded a definite treaty of peace with Spain (superseding the truce 
arranged at Washington in 1871) resigned his portfolio on January 18, 1884, 
and has been succeeded, as Minister of Foreign Relations, by Don Aniceto 
Vergara Albano. During Sefior Aldunate’s term of office he negotiated also 
treaties with Great Britain, France and Italy, for the adjustment of claims of 
their subjects or citizens against Chile, growing out of the conduct of the 
war with Peru and Bolivia, by mixed tribunals of which the Governments of 
those countries are each to appoint one member and the Chilean Government 
another, and the Emperor of Brazil a third as umpire. Since retiring from 
the cabinet he has been designated as the Chilean Commissioner in each of 
these tribunals. 

There are numerous outstanding claims of citizens of the United States 
against Chile, also awaiting adjustment, and it is understood that the Chilean 
Government is willing at any moment to conclude a similar treaty with our 
country, with the same provision as to an umpire; but that, in consideration 
of the intimate secret relations of Brazil with Chile in the war, this source of 
appointment of an umpire has not yet commended itself to the Government of 
the United States. 
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confederation, and the ability at almost any time to force 
a war between those countries by instigating and helping 
Bolivia to seize Arequipa, Puno, and Mollendo. 

As to her financial condition, her five per cent. bonds, 
which were quoted at 64 in the London market at the 
beginning of January, 1879, and fell to 60 in March of that 
year when tidings of the warreached London—were quoted 
at 95 at the beginning of January, 1884. In his annual mes- 
sage to Congress last June, President Santa Maria announced 
that the sinking fund for the foreign debt, which has been 
suspended since the war began, will be resumed this year, 
and when that is done Chilean credit will further advance 
and rank with that of almost any nation in the world. The 
foreign trade of Chile, which was barely sixty million dollars 
in value in 1878, has more than doubled since, and exceeded 
one hundred and twenty-five millions in 1882,* and this did 
not include importations of war material ; and the balance 
of trade was more than eighteen millions in her favor.+ To 


* The precise figures are, $126,674,193, of which $54,086,2:5 were imports 
and $72,587,977 were exports, but $1,092,779 consisted of ‘* commerce of 
transit.” See Estadistica Comercial de la Reptiblica de Chile correspondiente 
al Aiio de 1882 (Valparaiso, 1883), p 609. This total embraces the imports 
and exports from Pisagua, Iquique, Antofagasta and the other Peruvian or 
Bolivian ports in the territory seized by Chile and designed to be permanently 
held by her, as far north as Arica. (It does not include those of Arica.) 
The two principal items in the exports were nitrates valued at $28,698,346, and 
copper valued at $14,778,333. Of the $54,086,216 of imports, $22,586,495 were 
from Great Britain and only $2,577,992 from the United States. Of the 
$72,587,977 of exports, $52,806,602 were to Great Britain, and only $2,619;049 
to the United States. 


+ How largely this brilliant showing is at the expense of Peru and Bolivia, 
is illustrated by the proportion which the commerce of the four conquered 
ports of Iquique, Pisagua, Antofagasta and Tocopilla bears to that of all the 
rest of the Chilean possessions. Of Chile’s total exports in 1882, amounting 
in value to some seventy-two million dollars, their share was $32,620,729, 
See Estadistica Comercial de 1882, p. 64. 
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appreciate these figures bear in mind that her population 
is but two and a half millions and that the foreign trade 
of the United States, so lately as the year 1830, when we had 
a population of nearly thirteen million souls, was less in 
value than $116,000,000. The Chilean revenue has increased 
in still greater proportion. In 1878, as has heretofore been 
stated, its receipts from all ordinary sources of income 
were only a little more than $14,000,000. In 1882 they 
amounted to almost $42,000,000. And besides reducing the 
public debt nearly seven and a half millions in that year, 
President Santa Maria announced to the Congress last June 
that there was a cash surplus of more than eight millions 
in the treasury, which must. since have largely increased. 
Renewing a comparison with the United States, our national 
revenue was only about the same as that in 1850, when our 
population was more than 23,000,000 ; and had never exceded 
$40,000,000 since our national independence, save in the 
year 1816, when there of course were extraordinary impor- 
tations after a long war with England, and in the year 1836, 
when speculation in public lands carried the receipts from 
that source of income alone up to nearly $25,000,000. 

The value of the agricultural lands of Chile has doubled 
within these five years, and that of its city real estate, by 
the test of rents in Santiago and Valparaiso, has more than 
doubled. But here again the paucity of population makes 
itself felt. Although wages also have increased, the demand 
for labor excéeds the supply.* 


* Among other curious results visible in Santiago— which has become one of 
the most interesting of the minor capitals of the world—it is opening some 
unwonted employments to women. The horse-car conductors in Santiago are 
women, and women sweep the streets. 
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XII. 


Nor is this all. Chile has not only advanced into the 
position of the controlling political power on the west coast 
of South America, but by her naval strength she can, if she 
pleases, at this moment command the Pacific coast of 
the United States. We are in a ridiculous position in 
relation to her. Any one of her three ironclads can sink 
every wooden vessel in our wretched navy, and the contrast 
between her ability and our impotence is a daily source of 
shame toevery citizen of our country who resides or travels 
between Panama and Cape Horn. 

I entreat your earnest attention to this disgraceful con- 
dition of our defences in the Pacific. General William B. 
Franklin, the distinguished soldier of our civil war, whose 
authority will not be disputed, has this winter been publicly 
warning us, in a written criticism of our ‘* National 
Defences,’ that ‘‘ there is no seaboard city of the United 
States that could pot at this time be laid under contribution 
by a single hostile ironclad ship, which, after receiving the 
contribution or destroying the city by bombardment, could 
quietly steam out to sea without danger of damage from 
anything which any fort or ship of the United States 
can do.”? In hostilities between Chile and ourselves she 
could advance by sea to an attack upon California and 
Oregon, with a navy having three ironclads at the head of 
it, two of which are first rates by the standard of classifica- 
tion of such vessels, and any one of the three is more than 
a match for our Pacific squadron. Our only chance against 
any of them would be by boarding. Behind these iron- 
clads is a large squadron of composite and of wooden vessels 
of war ; and behind them a fleet of a dozen fine iron mer- 
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chant steamers subject to the disposition of the State in 
case of war and greatly surpassing our Pacific Mail Com- 
pany’s merchant fleet.* It is strictly true already, as a 
competent French authority (Lieutenant Leon) has 
recently observed in a letter to the Revue Maritime, 
that Chile possesses such a navy that she _ hence- 
forward must ‘‘enter into the calculations of any nation 
intending to undertake a war by sea.’’ And she is prepar- 
ing with her surplus revenue to buy more ironclads and 
reinforce her naval strength in many ways, at the same 
time that she is improving the port of Valparaiso by great 
expenditures with the design of outrivalling Callao and 
making it the emporium of the South Pacific as San Fran- 
cisco is of the North. 

I have no apprehension of war with Chile so long as cool- 
headed statesmen retain absolute dictation of her policy 
and control public opinion instead of being shaped by it. 
Their anxiety now is to harvest the spoils of their victories + 
and escape the peril of a corruption of the country by its 
vast increase of wealth and the extension of its domains 
into the tropics.t They know what the ultimate issue of 


*In a letter from Lima, under date of August 20, the New York Herald of 
September 17, 1883, gives a detailed statement of the strength of the Chilean 
navy in comparison with the South Pacific squadrons of the United States, 
Great Britain, France, Italy, Germany and Spain. 

+ As to the individual accumulations of wealth in Chile the pamphlet hereto- 
fore cited in these notes—Chile, by B. V. M. (Philadelphia, 1833)—says, p. 40 : 


The great private fortunes are as numerous in Chile, considering its extent 
and importance, as in the United States. The Edwards family possesses a for- 
tune of thirty millions ; the Cousifio-Goyenechea family, owners of the coal 
mines of Lota, possesses a fortune of fifteen millions ; the Matte and Brown 
families possess similar amounts. In February, 1882, there was published a 
list of seventy-eight Chilean millionaires, representing the sum of one hundred 
and eighty million dollars. 


¢ Even yet, notwithstanding the cheerful examples of Chile and the Argen- 
tine Republic, the despairing prophecy of Simon Bolivar only a little more 
than a month before his death, when he might be supposed to be gifted 
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war with the United States must be, even though at the 
beginning they could mortify us. But all Chile has been 
growing in conceit in these five years ; and if it ever should 
mount to such proportions as to turn the heads of the 
Government as it has turned those of many of the people, a 
provocation to war might foilow which could not be en- 
dured. Our defenceless condition in the Pacific is not safe 
—it is not compatible with those relations of power to 
power there which would be sure guarantees of peace. 


with almost preternatural vision, oppresses like a nightmare the best wishes for 

the success of Spanish-Americans in the application of republican government. 

On November 9, 1830, Bolivar wrote as follows to his friend General Don Juan_ 
José Flores, the founder and first President of the Republic of Ecuador. See 

Four Years among Spanish-Americans, by F. Hassaurek, late United States 

Minister resident in Ecuador (New York, 1868) p. 209 : 


I have been in power nearly twenty years, from which I have gathered only a 
few definite results. These are : 

1. America, for us, is ungovernable. 

2. He who dedicates his services to a revolution ploughs the sea. 

8. The only thing that can be done in America is to emigrate. 

4. This country will inevitably fall into the hands of the unbridled rabble, 
and little by little become a prey to petty tyrants of all colors and classes, 

5. Devoured as we shall be by all possible crimes, and ruined by our ferocity 
—the Europeans will not deem it worth their while to conquer us. 

6. If it were possible for any part of the world to return to a state of primitive 
chaos, that would be the final state of Spanish-America. 


Bolivar was born on July 24, 1788, and died on December 17, 1830. His 
personal experiences in the government of Spanish-Americans all were in the 
tropics. Surely, an ambition on the part of Chile to extend her dominions 
from the temperate zone into the region of such experiences, which is demon- 
strated by her conquests from Bolivia and Peru, warrants a fear of evil conse- 
quences to the character of her national life if that ambition is suffered to 
develop. But the career and the teachings of Bolivar are not a potent force in 
Chile. No pictured memorial of him adorns her halls of legislation ; nor any 
sculptured memorial of him her public places. Even in the Alameda of Santi- 
ago, among the numerous statues of illustrious South American leaders in the 
wars of independence his is wanting. The centennial anniversary of his 
birthday, so generally celebrated last year in the United States, was scarcely 
noticed in Chile. I was in Valparaiso on that day ; and neither from any pub- 
lic demonstration nor from any utterances of the press did I observe that the 
anniversary was signalized there by special reference to Bolivar’s memory. 
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I beg you also to give a thought to the important rela- 
tion of the presence of such a power as Chile is growing to 
be in the South Pacific, to our pretension of a right to con- 
trol any Isthmus canal by virtue of our possessions in the 
North Pacific. You will not find a Chilean statesman who 
will agree to this pretension of ours, and England and 
France both will support Chile’s resistance of it whenever 
the question becomes a practical one. 


XIII. 


Nor is Chile likely to be the only South American 
country to dispute such a claim on our part. The unprece- 
dented and unsatisfactory transactions of our diplomacy in 
connection with the South Pacific war have impaired the 
prestige of the United States among those. countries to 
a degree of which neither Congress nor the people at large 
are sensible ; nor will they become fully sensible of it, I 
fear, until serious troubles arise in consequence. * 

Only a little more than two years ago—as I have shown 
to you—Secretary Blaine’s plan of dictation of terms of 
peace to the warring republics had committed our Govern- 
ment, through Minister Hurlbut, to the defence of Peru so 
fully that we were on the verge of becoming an active 
party to the hostilities before anybody here, outside of a 
small official circle, was aware of the progress of such a 
policy. It was not till after the retirement of Mr. Blaine 
from office that the full proportions of the project were re- 


*Mr. Blaine’s continental policy seems to have contemplated the possible 
occupation of the Galapagos Islands by the United States on a theory of 
their abandonment by the Republic of Ecuador. See a letter by Don Antonio 
Flores, and an editorial article, in the New York Herald of May 26, 1883. 
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vealed to general apprehension. Then occurred a short 
spasm of alarm, in which the public caught with surprise a 
glimpse of its magnitude, and it was seen that, if pushed to 
its conclusions, it would have embroiled us not only with 
South American powers (that would have been but the 
initial point), but with European powers also, and have 
superseded all other issues in our domestic politics ; and 
critics were not lacking to impute such a change of home 
issues to Mr. Blaine as a deliberate purpose to maintain his 
party and himself in possession of the Federal Government. 
I know that Mr. Blaine vehemently denies such an intention, 
and avers that if President Garfield had lived his South 
American policy would have reached a successful end with- 
out the United States firing a gun. But history must 
oppose to this disclaimer the show of willingness by the 
controlling politicians of Chile to accept war with us rather 
than submit to our regulation of the terms on which they 
should make peace with Bolivia and Peru ; and also the 
facts that they were assured, in advance, of the sympathy 
of the Empire of Brazil, and were confident of that of all 
the Spanish-speaking republics except the two whose 
alliance the United States would have reinforced, and that 
they counted upon the support of Great Britain at an early 
stage of hostilities. Nor have I so small esteem for Mr. 
Blaine as to deem him capable of violating the maxim of 
the Duke of Wellington, that ‘‘A great country never 
ought to make little wars’’—however much this maxim has 
been ignored of late by its author’s own country. I put 
too high an estimate upon Mr. Blaine’s scope of statesman- 
ship to believe that he did not comprehend and contemplate 
the widest extension of the combat into which his foreign 
policy was possibly conducting the United States. To 
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suppose otherwise would be disrespectful to his intelligence. 
But any closer inspection of this matter might involve 
personal criticisms inappropriate to this platform, and I 
forbear. 

The radical change of our foreign policy by President 
Arthur’s Administration certainly has averted the compli- 
cations into which Secretary Blaine was conducting the 
United States ; but it has done so with a sacrifice. 

By the Peruvians, who were incited by Mr. Blaine and 
his diplomatic agents to persist in the war with Chile in 
hope that we would come to their succor, and whom Mr. 
Frelinghuysen has abandoned to the scanty mercy of their 
enemies, it is regarded as a sacrifice of our national 
honor.* 


By the Chileans, in whose dictation of their own terms 


* For a temperate and strongly argued expression of this view of the subject, 
see the article of the Peruvian jurist and diplomatist, Don Evaristo Gomez 
Sanchez, contributed to the New York Herald of October 17, 1883. See also 
the Ex-Dictator Pierola’s letter to President Arthur, under date of November 
30, 1882, printed in the Panama Canal newspaper of January 24, 1883; and 
also a letter of Don Ernesto Malinowski to M. Pascal Duprat, the French 
Minister in Chile, printed in the New York Herald of September 7, 1883. Fur- 
ther examples might be cited, at great length, but the foregoing are sufficient 
to attest the prevalence of this feeling toward the United States among all 
parties in Peruvian politics. It deserves remark, however, that the strictures 
of Sefiiores Gomez Sanchez, Pierola and Malinowski, in the above-named pub- 
lications, so far as they relate personally to Dr. Cornelius A. Logan, the 
present Minister of the United States in Chile, were made in entire ignorance 
of the instructions of Secretary Frelinghuysen to Dr. Logan and his late col- 
leagues, Mr. Partridge in Peru, and Mr. Maney in Bolivia, and of the relation 
of Mr. Partridge’s failure to execute his part of those instructions to Dr. 
Logan’s proceedings. During the summer of 1883 Mr. Partridge was super- 
seded at Lima by Mr. Seth L. Phelps and Mr. Maney at La Paz by Mr. 
Richard Gibbs The avoidance of our State Department to disclose to the 
public or to Congress its correspondence with Ministers Logan, Partridge and 
Maney leaves Dr. Logan in the position of a scapegoat loaded with all the 
blunders of the Washington Administration and all the curses of the Peruvian 
politicians, until such a disclosure shall be fully made. 
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of peace President Arthur’s Administration has passively 
acquiesced, although styling them ‘‘exorbitant,” it is 
regarded as a sacrifice of our national pride. 

By all the other South American countries, which have 
beheld the United States retreat from active interference 
between the belligerents into passive concession of the right 
of Chile to wreak her will upon her prostrate foes, it is 
regarded as a sacrifice of our pretension to political primacy 
in the international relations of the hemisphere. 

At the time of the outbreak of this war in 1879 that 
primacy was acknowledged more fully than ever before by 
every South American State. It had been memorably 
illustrated thrice during the preceding twenty years ; first, 
when the possible disruption of our Union encouraged 
Spain to invade Santo Domingo upon the invitation of 
Pedro Santana, with the design of extinguishing the 
Dominican Republic and reannexing its territory to her 
crown ; second, when Mexico was invaded by allied forces 
of Great Britain, Spain and France, presuming on our 
temporary inability to help our neighbor ; and third, when 
a Spanish admiral, under orders from his Government, pre- 
suming still upon our paralysis, seized the Chincha Islands 
and forced war with Peru. 

The subjugation of our rebellion was the signal for the 
defeat of all these European encroachments upon American 
republics. General Lee surrendered his rebel army on 
April 9, 1865 ; but already, in anticipation of the downfall 
of the Southern Confederacy and the unshackling of our 
hands to revindicate the ‘‘ Monroe Doctrine,’’ the Spanish 
Cortes had acknowledged the independence of Santo 
Domingo on the 3d of March. Soon ensued the revolution 
in Lima which displaced President Pezet and led to the 
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repudiation of an ignoble treaty of peace he had negotiated 
with Spain, and to the alliance of Chile, Ecuador and 
Bolivia with Peru, in January, 1866, which was followed 
by the wanton bombardment of Valparaiso by the Spaniards 
in March and the repulse of their fleet from Callao in May.* 
Next came the withdrawal of the French army from Mexico 
early in 1867, compelled by the remonstrances of the United 
States ; and then the downfall, the capture and the execu- 
tion of Maximilian. And finally ensued the truce between 
Spain and the allied South American republics, negotiated 
at Washington in 1871. 

All these vindications of the freedom of this hemisphere 
from European encroachments are directly traceable to the 
restoration of the United States to a normal primacy among 
American powers upon the close of our Civil War ; and such 
exertions and exhibitions of authority as these had gained 
for the United States a relation to the South American 


republics surpassing in influence any we had enjoyed since 
our recognition of their independence. 
That is the relation which we have forfeited. This 


penalty of the forward and backward course of policy at 
Washington has scarcely arrested public attention. We 
shall have occasion to be sorry for our indifference to it 
whenever Peru—rejected by ourselves—seeks, as I believe 


* For the most recent Spanish and Chilean commentaries on this war, see 
the Historia de la guerra de Espajia en el Pacifico, por el Teniente de Navio 
de la Marina Espafiola, Don Pedro de Novo y Colson (Madrid, 1883), and a 
reply, entitled Historia de la guerra de Chile con Espajia de 1863 4 1866, por 
B. Vicuiia Mackenna, published at Santiago later in the same year (1883). 

It would be a curious subject for investigation and discussion how much a 
conceit developed among the Peruvians by the successful defence of Callao 
had to do with their future relations with Chile, and whether the subsequent 
history of the two republics might not have been one of friendship if Peru had 
suffered at Callao on the 2d of May, 1866, what Chile suffered at Valparaiso on 
the 31st of March. 
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she inevitably will before many years, a European protect- 
orate to screen her from the fiendish ambitions and discords 
to which Chile leaves her a victim. Then will come a test of 
our ‘‘Monroe Doctrine,’ to which we cannot afford to be 
indifferent. 

Fortunate, also, shall we be if the conceit of Chile, in 
consideration of the defenceless condition of our Pacific 
possessions, does not at an even earlier day make us regret 
our insensibility to the impairment of our esteem and influ- 
ence in South America. The people of the United States 
learned of Mr. Blaine’s gamecock policy and of Mr. Fre- 
linghuysen’s retrocession from it so nearly simultaneously 
that—treating the whole business as a finished transaction 
—it dismissed with complacency the international rela- 
tions of the matter from its mind (if, indeed, it ever com- 
prehended them at all) and fastened attention upon per- 
sonal scandals which are very subordinate incidents. 
Cochet and Landreau claims, and the Crédit Industriel, 
and that marvelous concoction of American ingenuity, 
Shipherd’s Peruvian Company, have been overhauled by 
Congressional committees with an eager desire on the part 
of some factions to smut the reputation of persons promi- 
nent in politics with evidence of corruption ; and with as 
eager desire on the part of other factions to shield those 
reputations at all hazards. The press has reeked with 
defamation of individuals concerning the South Pacific 
war. But amid the uproar the much more important facts 
of our elimination from the position of mediator and mod- 
erator among the nations of this hemisphere, and -of the 
rise of this vigorous little Republic of Chile to be the first 
American power in the Pacific, upon the wreck of Peru, 
have been almost excluded from consideration. 


| 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN CENTRAL AFRICA 
AND THE VALLEY OF THE CONGO. 
ADDRESS 


BY 
CHIEF JUSTICE DALY, LL.D., 
President of the Society. 


My annual addresses heretofore, with a single exception, 
have been devoted to an account of the geographical work 
of the world—a practice I should have continued but for 
the fact that that work has now become so extensive and 
involves such a quantity of details, that a complete yearly 
account of it would, I fear, prove too technical as well as 
too monotonous for a public address. I have therefore 
chosen another subject—the recent developments in Central 
Africa and the Valley of the Congo—a subject of present 
interest, which is not only geographical, but it has also a 
commercial bearing. 

At the establishment of this Society and for many years 
afterwards we placed at the head of our publications the 
maxim that ‘‘ Geographical exploration is commercial 
progress,’ and it is in the spirit of that maxim that I 
have selected this subject, for the geographical exploration 
that is now going on across the whole of Central Africa 
from the mouth of the Congo to the eastern coast will be 
followed by very important commercial results, and already 
indicates the necessity of adopting such a policy now, on 
the part of our Government, as the nature of our future 
interests and that of other maritime nations may demand. 

The subject was recently before the Chamber of Com- 
merce in this city. I was invited to address the Chamber 
upon it, and being desirous of pointing out the impor- 
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tance of our future relations with Central Africa, and the 
interest to us of what is now going on there, I felt, 
as I then expressed myself, very much like one rising 
in a body of merchants in London, about the year 1621, to 
impress upon them the importance of a settlement that had 
just then been made on the coast of North America, at a 
place called Plymouth, who, had he suggested the possi- 
bility that that infant settlement, in connection with those 
previously made upon the Island of Manhattan, and at 
Jamestown, might, in less than 250 years, increase to a 
great nation of 50,000,000 of people, he would probably 
have been regarded as a fit subject for an institution, which, 
a few years before, had been established in London, called 
Bedlam. 

In addressing the Chamber of Commerce, therefore, upon 
the importance to this country and other maritime nations 
of what has taken place in Central Africa within the past 
few years, in the region of the Congo, I invoked the benefit 
of this illustration, if what I said to them of our interest 
in this newly developing part of the world appeared to 
them somewhat ideal or extravagant. The same precau- 
tion may not be necessary before a body of geographers, 
but nevertheless I invoke the benefit, here also, of this 
illustration, and that what I have to say may be more 
readily understood, permit me to open the subject by a few 
remarks upon the condition of Africa in the past. 

It is a striking fact, that although Africa was the seat of 
the earliest civilization known to us—that of Egypt—and 
although one of the greatest commercial nations of antiquity 
flourished upon its northern shores—the Carthagenians— 
it is, of all the continents, the one that has made the least 
progress in civilization. There has been, however, a satis- 
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factory reason for this. Although Africa has a long and 
a continuous line of coast—for it is almost an island, being 
separated from Asia only by the narrow Isthmus, through 
which the Suez Canal has been cut—it is, throughout the 
whole of its coast line, so poorly provided with bays, har- 
bors and navigable rivers, that it has remained for centuries 
practically isolated. The want of deeply penetrating inlets 
from the sea, and of good navigable rivers flowing from the 
interior to the ocean, has prevented the great bulk of the 
vast population of that Continent, estimated at the present 
day by statisticians at more than 200,000,000, or double 
that of America, from having intercourse with the civilized 
nations of the world, and consequently, up to a compara- 
tively recent period, a large portion of the interior of this 
great Continent, which is more than three times as large as 
Europe, has remained wholly unknown. 

The contrast which our own country presents, in this 
respect, will illustrate why it has been rapidly settled since 
its discovery, less than four centuries ago, whilst Africa, 
during the same period, has remained almost stationary. 

To limit the illustration to the Atlantic border of the 
United States alone, we have flowing into the sea, from the 
Bay of Fundy to the western extremity of the Gulf of 
Mexico, no less than 105 rivers, together with numerous 
bays, harbors and penetrating inlets from the ocean. Many 
of those rivers are navigable far into the interior, and some 
of them are of great length, serving as water arteries 
over the whole country, from East to West and from North 
to South, facilitating intercourse and the transportation of 
merchandise_to nearly every part of it. 

’ The physical geography of Africa is the reverse of this. 
It has, as we know from the researches of the past few 
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years, a somewhat extensive water system of great lakes 
and large rivers, but the navigation of nearly all its rivers 
is impeded by cataracts, rapids and other obstructions, 
which prevent them from serving as waterways into the 
interior. All the rivers on the east coast on the Indian 
ocean, from Cape Corientes, about the 24th parallel of south 
latitude, to the upper part of the Red sea, and on the Atlan- 
tic, from the tropic of Capricorn to the Bight of Benin, are 
obstructed in this way, preventing traffic by water from 
the coast inward for any considerable distance. 

But in addition to this, other causes have contributed to 
the isolation of this great.continent. 

The Egyptian and Carthagenian civilization, which grew 
up upon the shores of the Mediterranean, could not pene- 
trate far southward because the vast Sahara, Libian and 
Nubian deserts, which stretch from the Atlantic to the Red 
sea, prevented communication, in this direction with the 
rest of Africa. Nor could the countries along the coast 
be successfully settled, as the United States seaboard 
was, because both on the East and on the West Coast for 
nearly a hundred miles inward from the sea, there is a 
malarious belt, which is not only injurious to the health of 
the white races, but even the natives of the interior, when 
they settle upon it, undergo physical degradation. 

The Portuguese, who were the discoverers, settled upon 
the eastern and western coasts, and still retain their settle- 
ments in certain parts. But during the four centuries that 
have intervened, they have accomplished little for the per- 
manent benefit of Africa. They introduced the sugar cane, 
the vine and some other productions, and a few Portu- 
guese explorers, within the past two centuries, have trav- 
ersed the interior to the mouth of the Zambesi, on the East 
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Coast, and as far northward as the great equatorial lakes, 
but the world learned little of the information they may 
have gathered, and their journeys or explorations had no 
permanent effect in advancing the civilization of Africa. 

In the early settlement of the Western Coast, and espec- 
ially after the discovery of the Congo, with the importance 
of which, at the time, the Portuguese were much impressed, 
they made great efforts. They extended their commercial 
operations far into the interior, erected chains of forts for the 
protection of their settlements, and built many cathedrals, 
churches, monasteries and colleges, in an earnest effort to 
Christianize and civilize the natives. Allthis, however, was 
followed by no permanent results, and their colonial estab- 
lishments gradually sank into decay, from two causes—the 
slave trade and the superior advantages of Brazil as a 
colonial settlement. Some of their establishments they 
abandoned altogether, and in those which they have kept 
up but little progress has been made. 

The Portuguese have been the chief supporters of ‘the 
slave trade; they were, in 1503, the first to begin it, and 
they have been the last to adhere to it. It continued, on 
the West Coast, until 1868, only sixteen years ago, and was 
then formally abandoned by them, only because they were 
compelled by the cruisers of the civilized nations of the 
world to give up this infamous traffic. To support it, 
raids had to be made farther and farther into the interior, 
and wherever the slave-trader goes in Africa the country 
becomes a wilderness. 

Their idea of religion in connection with this traffic, when 
we think of the barbarities attending the capture of the 
slaves, the manner in which they were transported to the 
coast, and the horrors of the middle passage, may be illus- 
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trated by a circumstance mentioned by Monteiro, one of 
the most recent writers upon the Portuguese possessions on 
the West Coast. 

‘*To within a very few years,” he says, ‘‘ there existed a 
marble arm-chair on the wharf at the Custom House, at 
Loanda, where the bishop, in the slave-trading times was 
wont to sit, to baptize and bless the batches of poor 
wretches as they were sent off, in barge-loads, to the ves- 

‘sels in the harbor.’ * Instead, therefore, of advancing, 
they have retarded civilization. Jacob Bright said of 
them in the British Parliament, when the question of their 
claim to the Lower Congo was under consideration, that 
their presence on the African Continent had been every- 
where and always a curse. Lord Mayo, who has visited 
the West Coast, in his condemnation of them, is equally 
expressive, declaring, in a recent publication, that their 
‘‘rule and exactions bring to all parts of this vast conti- 
nent misery and slavery wherever they put their heel 
down.”’ 

It must, however, be said, in justice to the Portuguese, 
that they had a great deal to contend with in the climate 
of the West Coast, that they have been, in their African 
colonies, generally hospitable to strangers, and kind 
masters to the Africans there who were about them, treat- 
ing them, not only with kindness, but even equality; 
in which respect they differ very much from their neighbors, 
the Dutch of South Africa, who have been hard masters, 
exacting from the negro the largest amount of labor for 
the smallest amount of remuneration. 

The merit of the Dutch, however, in South Africa is that 
they have developed the country, because they became per- 

* Monteiro’s Angola, vol. I, p. 68. 
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manent agricultural settlers ; and whatever has been done 
for South Africa, in Cape Colony, in Natal, in the Orange 
Free State and in the Transvaal, has been done by the 
Boers, as the descendants of the Dutch are called. 
The English, who rule over a large part of South Africa, 
since they acquired possession of the country at and about 
the Cape of Good Hope, at the beginning of the present 
century, have not, as a race, been settlers, but generally 
adventurers, who have gone there for what they could 
bring away—a class of little value to any country 

This, ladies and gentlemen, is a brief statement of what 
Africa has been. Those present of my own age will recall, 
that when we were young, the centre of this great continent 
was a blank upon the map. The term of ‘‘The Dark Conti- 
nent’’ was applied to it, as expressive alike of the races that 
dwelt there and of our total ignorance then respecting it. 
This is a map of Africa published in this city by Burr about 
half a century ago. Upon it, from the Bight of Biaffra, in 
the Gulf of Guinea, and just about the equator, there is rep- 
resented, as stretching nearly across the whole of the Con- 
tinent a lofty range of imaginary mountains, very appro- 
priately called The Mountains of Moon, and all below this 
in the interior, to Cape Colony, on the thirtieth parallel of 
south latitude, is marked ‘‘unexplored region.”? If you 
look at this map, published by Stanford in 1877, and this 
one of Central Africa, published last year by Dr. A. 
Chavanne, of Vienna, you will see how extensive and even 
minute our information is now over a very large part of this 
region. 

During the first half of the present century, there was 
considerable exploration in North Africa, especially up 
the Nile, and in that part of Western Africa lying between 
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the Sahara and the Gulf of Guinea, through which the 
Niger flows. But the great work has been done during the 
last quarter of a century by a series of journeys and explor- 
ations over the whole continent, which has resulted in 
more knowledge respecting it than had been ascertained for 
centuries previously. This has embraced the explorations 
in the north and through the deserts by Barth, Nachtigal, 
Rohlfs and Schweinfurth. In Central Africa the journeys . 
and explorations for thirty years of Livingston (1843-1873), 
from Cape Colony to near the equator, and from the Indian 
ocean to the Atlantic, comprising about one-third of the 
whole continent, which made known the great water 
system of lakes and rivers that exist below the equator. 
Du Chaillu’s journeys, of 8,000 miles, from the West Coast 
in the region of the equator (1856 and 1865), Burton, Speke, 
Grant and Baker’s discoveries (1858-1864), or rather re- 
discovery of the three great lakes, Tanganyka, Ukerewe and 
Mwutan, and the fact that the last two, which the English 
call the Victoria and Albert Nyanzas, where the long- 
sought sources of the Nile. The journey of Commander 
Cameron across the whole continent (1873-1875), from 
Zanzibar on the east to Benguela on the West Coast, and 
the reverse journey across it by a Portuguese explorer, 
Major Serpa Pinto (1877-1878), from Benguela to the 
Transvaal and Durban ; Stanley’s exploration of the Congo 
(1877), from Nyangwe to its mouth, on the Atlantic, and 
the journeys and explorations of Holub, Elton, the Mar- 
quis de Campiegne, de Brazza, Thomson and many others; 
the result of which has been to make known a large part 
of Africa, especially from the equator to Cape Colony, and 
to remove very erroneous impressions that had previously 
prevailed respecting the interior of the Continent. 
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The water system of the lakes and rivers was found to be 
more extensive and available than had been supposed, and 
that the great interior or heart of the Continent, with the 
exception of the Kalihara desert, at the south, was a fruit- 
ful and salubrious country. 

The fact that so large a part of the interior of Africa was 
of this description; that it was inhabited by a very 
superior race of savages, upon whom the slave traders, in 
their terrible raids, were constantly encroaching, drew, in 
1876, the attention of His Majesty, the King of the Bel- 
gians, to this dark continent, and to the consideration of 
what could be done to open it up to civilization. His 
Majesty, like the present Emperor of Brazil, is an accom- 
plished geographer, and being profoundly impressed with 
the importance of some general movement of this nature, 
he addressed letters to the geographers of the different 
countries of the world, and to distinguished African 
travellers, inviting them, as his guests, to a conference in 
his palace in Brussels, in September, 1876. He did me the 
honor to invite me by a personal letter to come, but my 
judicial duties at that time, much to my regret, prevented 
my accepting the invitation. 

The conclusion reached at this conference was, that the 
best way to bring the interior of Africa into communication. 
with the civilized world was by a systematic and scientific 
exploration of it, especially across the heart of the conti- 
nent from the East to the West Coast, so as to facilitate 
intercourse, and prepare the way for trade, commerce and 
the civilization that would follow ; that to accomplish this 
it would be necessary to establish a series of stations or 
settlements, from the East to the West Coast, below or in the 
vicinity of the equator; and for this purpose what is now 
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known as the International African Association was formed 
in 1877, composed of representatives from Belgium, Ger- 
many, Austria, Spain, the United States, France, Italy, the 
Netherlands and Switzerland. The work of carrying out 
its objects was intrusted to an Executive Committee, of 
which His Majesty the King of the Belgians is the head. 

This Executive Committee consisted of three, represent- 
ing the English-speaking, the Germanic and the Latin 
races. It was composed of Sir Bartle Frere, Dr. Nachtigal 
(the African Explorer), M. de Quartrefages (of the French 
Institute). On the appointment, however, of Sir Bartle 
Frere as Governor of the Cape Colonies, he resigned, and 
was replaced by the Hon. Henry §. Sandford, of Florida, 
our former Minister to Belgium. 

The first movement was the establishment of a line of 
stations from the eastern coast, opposite Zanzibar, to Lake 
Tanganyka, a distance, in a direct line, of about 450 miles, 
and the founding at the end of these of a permanent settle- 
ment on the lake called Karema, the successful accom- 
plishment of which involved a large expenditure of money, 
and the loss of the lives of several members of the expedi- 
tion from the great labor and fatigue undergone. 

How much has been accomplished by this alone will be 
apparent when I mention that Burton, the discoverer of the 
lake, was six months in his journey from the coast to it; 
that it took Cameron, afterwards, eleven months to make 
this journey, and that it is now made in a month and 
a half. 

Whilst this was going on on the eastern coast, Stanley 
made his great discovery, that the large river, the Lualaba 
of Livingstone, was, in fact, the Upper Congo, Stanley 
having followed it from Nyangwe, where Livingstone left 
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it, and proceeded along and upon it in its northerly course 
beyond the equator, and to the second parallel of north 
latitude, where he found that the river made a great curve 
to the west, and then flowed southwesterly, with a varying 
width of from two to ten miles, until it empties into the 
Atlantic. The source of this great river is a large lake, 
discovered by Livingstone (Lake Bangweolo), on a high 
plateau, which extends to 12° south latitude, and near the 
southern border of which lake this greatest of African 
explorers afterwards died. 

The whole length of the river is put by Stanley at 2,900 
miles, making it one of the largest rivers in the world ; and 
the entire area drained by it he computes to be about 860,- 
000 square miles. 

After this important discovery of the extent of the 
Congo—that it was, in fact, the great artery of Central 
Africa—another organization, the Congo Committee or Asso- 
ciation (Comité d’ Etude du Haut Congo) was formed in 
Brussels, in 1878, to utilize this discovery by establishing 
regular communication between the upper and lower parts, 
as well as along the whole course of the river, and to con- 
nect it, as a means of communication across the continent, 
with Karema, on Lake Tanganyka, and the line of stations 
from there to the East Coast, so as ultimately to establish 
regular and rapid lines of communication from the mouth 
of the Congo, on the West Coast, across the entire width of 
the Continent, to Zanzibar, on the East Coast. For the past 
five years the whole of the operations of this Committee 
have been carried on under the direction of Mr. Stanley. 
Both committees, though distinct organizations, are, in 
effect, practically the same, as they both aim to accomplish 
one object, in different parts of this great line of communi- 
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cation, which they mutually carry on under one general 
flag, which they have adopted as the symbol of the com- 
bined organizations. Their design is not to engage in any 
commercial operations, but in those which are purely sci- 
entific, geographical and philanthropic ; so that, to use the 
language of a recent writer, ‘‘ Every traveller, whatever may 
be his nationality ; every missionary, whatever may be his 
faith ; every legitimate trader, whatever may be his com- 
merce, may claim assistance (at the stations) and be cer- 
tain of meeting with hospitality.” 

To secure the right to this great pathway for civilization, 
and that protection to life‘and property which is indispens- 
able in the use of it, seventy-nine treaties have been made 
with independent chiefs, the tribal sovereignties being 
numerous over so large a space in this part of Africa, these 
treaties covering two thousand miles of the river banks of 
the Congo and neighboring streams; and twenty-two sta- 
tions, or settlements, have been established, the principal 
ones extending from the lower part of the Congo to the 
equator, a distance of about 700 miles. 

The river is, at its mouth, six miles in width, and 150 
fathoms in depth, and from there to Vivi, the first station 
or settlement of these Associations, the distance is 115 miles, 
upon which the Association have two steamers. Seven 
miles above Vivi the river is obstructed by thirty cataracts, 
or rapids, for about forty miles, to overcome which a road 
has been constructed for land travel from Vivi to Insan- 
galia, a distance of fifty-two miles, from which the river is 
navigable again for seventy-three miles, and upon which 
the Association has placed a steamer to Manyanga. From 
Manyanga the river is again obstructed for ninety-five 
miles, along which another road is constructed to the 
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fourth station, or settlement, Leopoldville, upon Stanley 
pool, 135 miles from Manyanga, where the river forms 
a great basin, twenty-five miles long and sixteen miles 
wide, with seventeen islands upon it; and from this 
point, Leopoldville, named in honor of the King of 
Belgium, there is an uninterrupted navigation through 
a magnificent and thickly peopled country for the long 
distance of 940 miles, upon which the Association 
have now placed three steamers, having seven altogether 
on the river. The river is again obstructed, below the 
equator, for sixty-two miles, at what is known as Stanley 
falls, after which there is uninterruped navigation for the ° 
very considerable distance of 220 miles. At the end of 
this, the river is obstructed by a fall, fifty miles below 
Nyangwe, and by another fifty miles above it. Beyond 
this, the river, to its source, in Lake Bangweolo, is but 
imperfectly known, and is supposed not to be navigable. 

I have thought it necessary to be thus particular in 
describing the river, to show that this great water artery of 
Central Africa is navigable for at least 1,400 miles, and to 
explain what has been done to facilitate travel, by the con- 
struction of reads along those parts of the river where it is 
obstructed by cataracts or rapids. 

It is necessary, that I should now say a few words re- 
specting the country through which the Congo flows, and 
. which is drained by it and its affluents. 

The region usually regarded as Central Africa is that 
portion of the interior extending from the desert of Sahara 
in the north, to the Kalahara desert in the south, and 
which lies between the 10th and 40th parallels of east longi- 
tude, which is computed to embrace an area of about six 
millions of square miles. It is in the eastern portion of 
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this that the great water system I have referred to, of 
lakes and rivers, exists ; of which the Zambesi, emptying 
into the Indian ocean, the Nile into the Mediterranean, 
and the Congo into the Atlantic, are the greatest rivers. The 
large portion of Africa extending along the western coast 
from Sierra Leone to the mouth of the River Ogowé, below 
the equator, and from thence across the interior as far as 
the western shores of the Victoria Nyanza, is a vast belt of 
forest, the vegetation here being exceedingly prolific and 
dense from the tropical heat and great rain-fall throughout 
this region. Below this great wooded belt to the Congo, 
and further south, there is an open savannah country 
of large grassy spaces and park-like grouping of trees, 
which is fertile, salubrious and densely populated by, as I 
have said, a very superior race of savages, who are hand- 
somely formed, exceedingly vigorous, industrious, and who 
exhibit, for savages, considerable skill in handicraft and 
in agriculture. This is the country mainly through which 
the Congo and its affluents flow, and of which that river is 
the great artery. From the mouth of the river to Boma, a 
distance of eighty miles, the land is low, marshy and 
malarious, Boma being the hottest place upon the river, 
and unsalubrious, as it is surrounded by mangrove swamps. 
But though, for this distance, the low, flat land through 
which the river runs to the sea is malarious, it is not as 
much so, nor as injurious to health as the coast north of 
it, especially at the mouth of the Niger and upon the Gold 
Coast. 

** Along the great length of the western coast, from Cape 
de Verde to the Gaboon and the Congo, are hundreds of 
square miles of brackish and salt water lagoons and 
swamps, which are level with the sea, and often only 
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separated from it by a narrow mangrove-fringed beach. 
The bottom of these lagoons” in the language of Monteiro, 
the recent writer before referred to, ‘‘is generally a soft, 
deep, black fetid mud, and a stick plunged into it comes up 
thickly covered with a mass nearly approaching in appear- 
ance to paste blacking. In the dry season, great expanses 
of the bottom of these swamps become partially dry, and, 
fermenting in the hot tropical sun, cause-a horrible stench, 
from the decayed millions of small fish, crabs, etc., left 
exposed on the surface. The number of fish and some of 
the lower forms of life inhabiting the mud and water of 
these lagoons is almost incredible. If one keeps quite 
still for a few minutes, the slimy ground becomes perfectly 
alive and hissing, from the legions of small brightly-col- 
ored land crabs that issue simultaneously from thousands 
of round holes, from the size of a quill to about an inch 
and a half in diameter. 

It is in these gigantic hotbeds of decomposition that the 
deadly types of African fever arise, and this pest water and 
mud, when swept into the rivers by the floods, in the rainy 
season, is carried far and wide, with what effect to human 
life on that coast, it is needless to mention.’’ * 

‘¢On those parts of the West Coast,’’ he remarks, ‘‘ where 
level swampy ground is not the rule, a most agreeable 
change is seen’ in the character of the landscape, although, 
perhaps, the climate is just as unhealthy. Drenched con- 
stantly by pelting thunderstorms and drizzling mists that 
roll down from the highlands and mountain-tops, the 
country is covered by the most luxuriant forest vege- 
tation, in one expanse of the deepest unvarying green, the 


* Monteiro, Vol. I., pp. 25, 26. 
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combined result of excessive moisture and the tropical sun 
of an almost uninterrupted summer.’’* 

This alternation of swamp and dense forest ends at the 
river Congo; and a total change then takes place in the 
country along the coast, south of the Congo, which is com- 
paratively arid, and at about 13° S. lat. it is little else than 
an arid, rocky and sandy desert. 

From the Congo to Mossameds, no forest is seen from the 
sea, and from thence not a single tree for hundreds of miles 
to the Orange river. Nowhere on the coast is there more 
than an indication of the wonderful vegetation and varied 
beauty and fertility of the interior. 

Along a large part of the western coast the heavy surf 
of the Atlantic rolls and beats incessantly, wearing away 
the hardest granite and giving forth a monotonous sound 
which never ceases. In certain parts breaking against high 
cliffs or rocks ; in others rolling upon white sandy beaches ; 
and as its breaking is unrelieved by the presence of the sea- 
gull or any other bird, the continuous moaning sound it 
gives forth, it is said, has a depressing effect upon the 
spirits. . Sharks exist in great numbers in this surf, and are 
very dangerous, but are rarely seen south of the Congo. 

The physical nature and character of the negroes inhabit- 
ing the whole of this western coast is what might be expected 
from the nature of the country. I quote what Monteiro says 
respecting them, in preference to other writers, because his 
work was published only nine years ago, and because he has 
had unusual opportunities for observation, having resided 
many years on the western coast, and travelled extensively 
over it. ‘‘It is impossible,’ he observes, ‘‘to reclaim the 
hordes of savages inhabiting the interior even of Angola, 


* Monteiro, Vol. I., p. 26. 
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from their horrid customs and their disregard for life ; the 
insalubrity of the country, though it is infinitely superior 
in this respect to the rest of the West Coast, would be an 
almost insuperable bar to their improvement ; their own 
progress is still more hopeless. In my opinion it would be 
necessary that tropical Africa should undergo a total 
physical revolution ; that the long line of unhealthy coast 
should be upheaved, and the deadly leagues of pestiferous 
swamps be thus drained, before the country would be fitted 
for the existence of a higher type of mankind than the 
present negro race. 

‘*‘Tt can only have been by the countless ages of battling 
with malaria that they have been reduced physically and 
morally to their present wonderful state or condition of 
withstanding successfully the climatic influences so fatal 
to the white and more highly organized races—the sun and 
fevers of their malignant and dismal mangrove swamps, 
or the mists and agues of their magnificent tropical forests, 
no more affecting them than they do the alligators and 
countless musquitoes that swarm in the former, or the 
monkeys and snakes that inhabit the latter. It is really 
astonishing to see the naked negro, without a particle of 
covering on his head (often shaved) in the full blaze of the 
fierce sun, his daily food a few handfuls of ground nuts, 
beans, or mandioca root, and very often most unwholesome 
water for drink. At night he throws himself on the ground, 
anywhere, covers himself with a thin grass or cotton cloth, 
nearly transparent in texture, without a pillow, like a dog, 
and awakes in the morning generally wet through with the 
heavy dew, and does not suffer the least pain or inconven- 
ience from the climate from infancy to old age, unless his 
lungs become affected.’’* 

* Monteiro, Vol. I., pp. 69, 70 and 71. 
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This writer, whose opinion, from long acquaintance with 
the country and its inhabitants, is entitled to great weight, 
draws most unfavorable conclusions in respect to the negro 
from what he has seen and known of him. He says: ‘‘ There 
is no use in disguising the fact that the negro race is men- 
tally different from ours, however disagreeable and opposed 
this may be to prevailing ideas. I fearlessly assert that 
there is hardly such a thing possible as the sincere conver- 
sion of a negro to Christianity, whilst he remains in Africa 
and is under the influence of his fellows, and no progress 
will be made as long as the belief prevails that he is equal 
to the white man, and that he can be reasoned out of his 
ignorance, his prejudices and his belief in feticism. The 
only thing he really believes in is witchcraft. He knows 
neither love, affection or jealousy. He is inferior in this 
respect to many animals, even to the monkeys and the birds 
that are about him. In all'the long years that I have been 
in Africa, I have never seena negro manifest the least 
tenderness for or to a negress or the slightest caress that 
would indicate any loving regard on either side. They 
have no word in their languages for, or indicating, love or 
affection. He is not cruel—that is, he will not inflict pain 
for the pleasure of doing so; but he has no idea of pity, 
mercy or compassion. He is neither vindictive nor grateful. 
No amount of bad treatment is resented, nor any extent of 
good done him recognized. He is untruthful and dis- 
honest, because it is impossible for him to understand that 
there is anything wrong in being a liar or a thief. He has 
no idea of a Creator or of a future existence. He neither 
adores the sun, nor any other object, idol or image. His 
whole belief is in evil spirits, feticism and witchcraft, that 
can be employed for evil or tocounteractit.”” And hesums 
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up the negro character in the general statement that it is 
deficient in the passions and their corresponding virtues ; 
that his is organically a rudimentary form of mind, that is 
capable of littte development to a higher type. 

This opinion may be justified by the character and condi- 
tion of the negroes dwelling in the malarious belts of the 
coast, of which this writer has had so much experience ; but 
it does not follow that it applies equally to the negroes of 
the interior, who dwell in a healthy and fruitful country, 
and who, from the report of all who have seen them, are a 
superior race of savages. 

We will now return to the Congo. As the river is 
ascended from Boma, it is cooler and healthier, and at Vivi 
and beyond it, up the river, dysentery, which is endemic 
upon the coast, is almost unknown. This, and much 
that I have said respecting it, is derived from Mr. H. 
H. Johnson, who spent some time upon the Congo last 
year, and who says that the temperature when you 
reach Stanley Falls is delightful. Commander Cameron is 
most enthusiastic in his description of certain portions of 
this region, which he passed in his journey further south, 
to describe the beauty of which, he says, would be impos- 
sible, as neither poet nor painter could by pen or pencil do 
full justice to it. Monteiro is equally enthusiastic upon 
the interior of Angola, through which he travelled. He 
speaks of creepers of all kinds that attain a gigantic size, 
almost monopolizing the vegetation, clasping round the 
biggest trees covering them with a mass of foliage and 
flower, and forming most exquisite festoons and cur- 
tains, as they connect one tree with another in ‘their 
embrace. No words, he says, can describe the luxuriance 
of these tree creepers, particularly in the vicinity of the 
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shallow rivers and rivulets of the interior. Several trees 
together he found covered from top to bottom with a rich 
mantle of the India rubber creeper, with bright, large dark- 
green leaves, somewhat resembling those of the magnolia, 
thickly studded with large bunches of purest white jas- 
mine-like flowers, loading the air, for a considerable dis- 
tance, with its powerful bitter-almond perfume, and attract- 
ing a cloud of buzzing insects. Once, at Bembe, he says, I 
saw a perfect wall or curtain formed by a most delicate 
per, hung from top to bottom with bottle-brush-like flowers, 
about three inches long; but the grandest view presented to 
my eyes was in the Pungo Adongo range, where the bottom 
of a narrow valley, for quite half a mile in length, was filled, 
as they all are in the interior, by a dense forest of high 
trees. The creepers, in search of light, had pierced through 
and spread on the top, where their stems and leaves had 
become woven and matted into a thick carpet, on which 
their flowers were produced in such profusion that hardly 
a leaf was visible, but only one long sea of beautiful purple, 
like a glacier of color, filling the valley and set in a frame 
of green of the luxuriant grass covered hillsides. The very 
blacks that accompanied me, so little impressed as they are 
usually by the beauties of nature, beat their open mouths 
with the palm of their hand, as they uttered short ‘‘ Ah! 
ah! ahs!’ their universal mode of expressing astonish- 
ment or delight, so wonderful, even to them, appeared the 
magnificent mass of color below us, as it suddenly came in 
view when we arrived at the head of the valley, down one 
side of which we descended to the plain below.* 

Stanley estimates the population of this fertile and salu- 
brious region as high as 49,000,000; and Keith Johnson, 


* Monteiro, Vol. 1, pp. 31 to 32. 
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the geographer, says, in taking a general survey of it, from 
lake Tanganyka to the western coast, it is evident it is 
a country of enormous natural wealth. The oil palm 
flourishes throughout the broad valley of the Upper Congo, 
and cotton, coffee, tobacco, pepper, nutmeg and India 
rubber are among the vegetable productions that grow 
wild. Indian corn, wheat, rice, sweet potatoes and other 
vegetable products, which have been introduced by the 
Portuguese, grow everywhere, and as respects the metals, 
iron and copper exist in abundance; iron, in fact, being 
very skilfully worked by the natives. The ivory trade is 
avery important one. The ivory comes from the interior 
and is brought to the coast by caravans. It is procured 
from animals that are killed to obtain it and is not ivory 
found among the remains of elephants that have died a nat- 
ural death. The natives laugh at the idea of ivory becom- 
ing scarce, so that the number slaughtered must be small 
in comparison with the living herds which the natives are 
in the habit of seeing in the vast plains of the interior. 

The western coast abounds with fish, some of which, like 
the pungo, that visits the coast in the cold season—that is, 
from June to August—weigh nearly 100 pounds. The Bay 
of Musserra is a noted place for the capture of this fine 
fish ; as many as 40 or 50 being caught there in a day 
with a hook and line. The fish is an article of trade, but 
very few of the natives engage in the business of fishing ; 
they make so much by trading, that they will not take the 
trouble. 

There is a remarkable deposit of malachite in Angola, 
south of the Congo. It is often found in large solid blocks, 
one resting on two smaller ones, and weighing together 
over three tons ; but it occurs mostly in flat veins, without 
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any definite dip or order, sometimes two feet in thickness, 
and much fissured. The mines were for some time aban- 
doned, but are now, I believe, worked by the natives. 

The plant that produces the India rubber is the giant tree- 
creeper, before referred to as covering the highest trees, 
The stem is sometimes as thick as a man’s thigh, and forests 
are festooned by it to a large extent and in all directions, 
the thick stems tying the trees together like great hawsers.* 
Every part of this creeper exudes a milky juice when cut 
or wounded ; but unlike the India rubber of America, this 
milky sap will not run in a vessel placed to receive it; for 
it dries so quickly that it forms a ridge on the wound 
or cut that stops its further flow. The blacks collect 
it, therefore, by making long cuts in the bark with 
a knife, and as the milky juice gushes out, it is wiped off 
continually with their fingers and smeared on their arms, 
shoulders and breast, until a thick covering is formed, 


when this is peeled off their bodies and cut into small 


squares. 

Gum copal is found here of the finest quality, but not 
enough is obtained to meet the demand for it, as the natives 
are not disposed to dig for it. 

Very little of the coffee produced is cultivated, most of it 
being the product of coffee-trees, growing spontaneously. 
Coffee is found growing wild in the virgin forests of the 
interior, but it is believed not to be native to the country, 
but to have been originally introduced by the old Portu- 
guese missionaries, and to have been spread into the 
interior by the agency of monkeys and birds. There are 
important coffee plantations carried on by slave labor, 
but they exist under great disadvantages for the want of 


* Monteiro, Vol. 1, p. 138, 
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roads. Generally, the natives do not take to the plant- 
ing of coffee, as they find it growing wild. It grows 
only in certain parts of the interior, but the production 
of it in the future is unlimited, from the great extent 
of country suitable for its cultivation. The chief port 
for its exportation is Ambriz, where a considerable trade 
is now carried on in this article. 

Cotton is grown sparingly everywhere. It is picked from 
the seeds and beaten on the ground with a switch, to open 
itout. It is then spun by hand, and the cotton thread is 
woven by the natives into strong, thick cloth. But this 
industry has fallen off, from the importation of foreign cot- 
ton goods. 

Food is abundant everywhere, and exceedingly cheap, 
growing with the greatest luxuriance in the fertile regions 
of the interior. 

Cattle are easily reared, except in the regions farther 
south, where they are exposed to the tetse fly. Sheep, 
goats and poultry also thrive. But the indolence of the 
natives prevents them from availing themselves to any 
great extent of the capabilities of the soil and climate for 
the rearing of these animals. 

Among the available vegetable productions is the baobab- 
tree, one of the giants of the vegetable kingdom, which 
grows to the height of 40 feet, and has a huge trunk, the 
diameter of which is from 20 to 30 feet. The fibre of this 
tree is used to make paper, cordage, &c. Millions of these 
trees cover the whole of Angola, south of the Congo. 

Another great product of the country is ground-nuts, or, 
as we call them, peanuts, which are exported to Europe, + 
make a certain kind of oil. In Africa they constitute a 
large article of food among the natives. 
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_ In the grass region the grass grows to a great height, and 
journeys have to be made in the wet season through it, the 
traveller lying in a hammock which is slung to a pole and 
carried by negro bearers. It is not an agreeable mode of 
travelling. As he lies in the hammock he is below the 
grass, where he sees nothing but a small part of the sky 
above him and where it is intensely hot; in addition to 
which he has to stand what animals will sometimes turn 
away from—the disagreeable odor emanating from the 
bodies of his hardly-worked negro bearers. 

The curse of this favored land is the internal slave trade 
of the East Coast, of which the Portuguese are still the 
principal abettors, but whose efforts have been greatly 
arrested by the power and influence already acquired by 
the African International Association and the Congo Com- 
mittee, the efforts of these combined organizations being 
largely directed to the suppression of this dreadful traffic, 


which, wherever it is successfully carried on, leaves behind 
it a wilderness. 


What has already been accomplished by those two 
philanthropic organizations in this opening up of Cen- 
tral Africa has involved the expenditure of an enor- 
mous amount of money, the principal part of which, it 
is known, the King of the Belgians has supplied from 
his own private purse. In fact, no such example of 
enlightened munificence in forwarding geographical explor- 
ation has been seen, as he has exhibited, since the days of 
Prince Henry of Portugal, surnamed the Navigator, who, 
by his comprebensive insight and large expenditure of 
means, inaugurated, in the fifteenth century, that great 
movement for maritime exploration which led to the pas- 
sage of the Cape of Good Hope and the discovery of 
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America. But although much has been done during the 
last six years, much is still to be done. ‘‘Two-thirds of 
the way,’’ says a recent writer, ‘‘remain to be marked out. 
In traversing it, there are immense regions to be explored, 
and millions of human beings to be brought within the 
reach of civilization.” 

After these six years of laborious efforts on the part of 
these bodies, acting practically as one organization, and 
what they have achieved—their large expenditure of 
money, the territorial rights and privileges they have 
acquired by treaties with the barbaric sovereignties who 
are in actual occupation; the steamers they have placed 
upon the rivers, the stations they have established, and the 
protection they have afforded to life and property; exer- 
cising, in fact, under a general flag, the incipient powers of 
government—the small European monarchy of Portugal, 
with little more than four millions of inhabitants, suddenly 
starts up and claims the right to control the mouth of this 
great water artery of Africa, upon the claim of having dis- 
covered. it four centuries ago, which discovery, if it con- 
ferred at the time any rights to the river or to the land 
upon either bank of it, have long since been lost by non- 
user, and what that control means, the commercial gentle- 
men present will understand when I state that in the Por- 
tuguese possessions on the western coast, below the Congo, 
the capital and seaport of which is St. Paul de Loando, all 
merchandise brought into Africa there is subject to a duty 
of 40 per cent., with a rebate of 30 per cent. if the owners 
of the merchandise are Portuguese, a regulation which 
practically excludes all other nations, except the Portu- 
guese, from trading with the interior of Africa along that 
part of the western coast. 
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To claim a territory by the right of discovery which has 
not been followed up by actual and continued occupation, 
is, as to its effect upon other nations, of no more value, in 
the present age, than paper blockades. The maritime and 
commercial interests of the world, at the present day, will 
tolerate no such assumption. The claim of Portugal to 
the mouth of the Congo and the territory adjoining both 
banks of the river below Yallala Falls, amounts, as I un- 
derstand it, to this: that just four centuries ago, this pres- 
ent year, or in 1483, one Diego Cam, a knight of the house-. 
hold of the King of Portugal, discovered the mouth of the 
river, and formally took possession of it by erecting a stone 
pillar on the south part, now known as Point Padron ; that 
he sailed up the river a short distance, which was then 
called by the natives the Zaire, but afterwards received the 
name of the Congo, as it was on the border, and the boun- 
dary of the kingdom of Congo. 

This, with some trading factories, which the Portuguese 
had, with other nations, during the active years of the 
slave trade, and which they have no longer, is about all 
that they have done for centuries to possess themselves 
of the river, or of the countries through which it 
flows. They did settle in the capital of the King of 
Congo, at the south, which they named San Salvador; 
but practically abandoned it afterwards for San Paul de 
Loando, upon the coast, further south. They retained 
formal possession of San Salvador, but even this they had 
entirely abandoned before Stanley’s great discovery. The 
fact is, the northern limit of the territory of which they 
aow have possession is a few miles north of Ambris, the 
outlet for the coffee trade of the interior; the northern 
boundary of the Portuguese dominion being a small river, 
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a little above Ambris, called the Loge. Over the country 
north of this, or its people, they have no control whatever ; 
any influence they may formerly have had has passed away, 
the people being now independent of them, and opposed to 
allowing any of the white races to penetrate their country 
from the coast to the interior. Beyond the river and the 
coast is a European settlement, Kinsambo, which is cosmo- 
politan and independent. 

Point Banana, the settlement on the north side of the 
mouth of the Congo, consists of factories of Dutch, French 
and English. Boma is the trading port of the river, con- 
taining factories or agencies of many nationalities, chiefly 
Dutch and English, and is rapidly increasing in trade and 
population. It was formerly a great slave station, to which 
slave-ships of different nations resorted, being maintained 
then by the raids of the slave-traders into the interior, who 
depopulated the country far inward. In good seasons, 
thirty thousand tons of African produce are exported by 
the trading houses on the Congo, and two millions and a 
half pounds sterling of English manufactured goods are 
imported there. Lord Mayo, who, in 1882, investigated ~ 
the subject, says that Portugal has not imported to or 
exported from the Congo, a single ton. She has, he says, 
no trade of any kind in all the neutral territory from Kir- 
sembo down to Kabenda, nor at the Congo. 

Upon what is here stated, the discovery of the mouth of 
the river, their formally taking possession of it by the erec- 
tion of the pillar aforesaid, and that they have never given 
up what they thus took possession of symbolically, is, as I 
understand it, about the extent of their claim. They seem 
to think that the putting up of their stone bauble, four 
hundred years ago, at the mouth of this great artery, ° 
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although they have done nothing since to develop it asa 
pathway to the interior, entitles them now to control those 
who have, which is so preposterous and absurd, in respect 
to the immense region to which the Congo is the natural 
water-way, that the mere statement of its absurdity is suf- 
ficient. Whatever other nationalities may do, we certainly 
will not, as a great commercial nation, assent to any such 
claim. We are called upon now to enter our protest, and 
to enforce it, if necessary, against any such pretension, not 
only as a commercial nation, but as the home of a popula- 
tion descended from the natives of Africa, who are greater 
in point of numbers than the entire population of Portugal. 
The whole population of Portugal is but a fraction over 
four millions, and the colored population of the United 
States is over six millions and a half. We have also an 
interest in the Republic of Liberia, extending 600 miles 
along the western coast, founded by the American Coloni- 
zation Society, of this country, out of a population com- 
posed of free Africans and of recaptured and emancipated 
slaves, which has maintained itself, under great difficulties, 
' for sixty years, and is now an independent government, 
possessing, not only this extensive line of coast, but a val- 
uable country in the interior, to which, from its salubrity, 
African emigration from the United States has been largely 
attracted, within the past few years, and Sieeria has now, 
after a long struggle, the appearance of becoming a perma- 
nent, civilized African State. 

It has been suggested by European writers that an Inter- 
national Protectorate should be established at the mouth 
of the Congo; but I see no occasion to resort to this 
entangling diplomatic contrivance. It is much better to 
leave those who settle on the Congo to apply to their 
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condition the principle of self-government, as was done in 
the settlement of this country, and of which our history 
furnishes so many satisfactory illustrations; and, as 
was done by the Boers, in the Orange Free State, and 
in the Transvaal, before the English followed them 
and claimed the right to rule over them against their 
will. The settlers on the Congo, and in the countries 
adjacent, will manage their own affairs infinitely better 
than officials acting as the representatives of a combina- 
tion of foreign governments. In fact, this is now taking 
place over the whole field of the operations of the 
International African Association, and its coadjutor, the 
Congo Committee ; and the true course is to allow this. 
organization to go on with its practical work, and for for- 
eign nations, like ourselves, to recognize it as an organiza- 
tion, in actual occupation of the country, administering its 
affairs in the general interests of civilization, and to the 
satisfaction of the native races within its influence, for 
whose benefit it was instituted. Portugal’s idea of the 
colonization of Africa is the very opposite of this. It is to 
colonize it, not for the benefit of Africa, but for the benefit, 
of Portugal. This she may do, on that part of the south- 
west coast of which she is and has long since been in actual 
possession ; but when she undertakes to assume control of 
the mouth of the great artery of Central Africa, other com- 
mercial nations will say that she shall not, or at least we 
will, and, if need be, exercise the power of a large nation to 
enforce it. 

The proper course now to pursue, to prevent future diffi- 
culty, isto recognize the two international African Asso-. 
ciations as in possession of the country over which their 
operations extend, and, de facto, exercising the power of 
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government under a common flag. To do so is not without 
precedent. In 1878 the Sultans of Brunei and of Sala, in 
Borneo, ceded to Baron Overbeck, an Austrian, and to Mr. 
Dent, an Englishman, all their rights over a considerable 
territory in the northern part of the island. These gentle- 
men having made over their title to an English company, 
this company obtained, in 1881, a charter of incorporation 
from the English Government. The grant of this charter 
gave rise in the House of Commons to a discussion, in 
which the ground taken by the Ministry was, that they 
found themselves confronted by accomplished facts ; that 
the company was legally in possession of a part of a for- 
eign territory, and that they had confined, themselves to 
conceding the advantages of a purely commercial recogni- 
tion, in exchange fora certain control which the Crown 
was to exercise in the interests of the natives and of gen- 
eral peace. 

The policy of recognizing the organization now in posses- 
sion of the Upper Congo becomes more important in the 
light of recent events: A year or more ago the En- 
glish Cabinet entered into negotiations for a treaty with 
Portugal, by which her right to the territories beyond her 
present possessions on the West Coast, to and including the 
mouth of the Congo, should be recognized, which was not 
carried out owing to the opposition of Parliament. 

On the 26th of last February, however, a formal treaty 
was signed between Great Britain and Portugal, by which 
the sovereignty of Portugal is recognized, between 5° 12’ 
and 8° South latitude, that is, on the West Coast, from 
about the bay of Kabenda, north of the Congo, to the Por- 
tuguese possessions south of it, and then up the river to a 
dittle below Vivi, at Nokki, which the treaty recognizes as in 
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the possession of the African International Association. 
This treaty is not the result of any change of convictions 
as previously expressed respecting the right of Portugal, 
of which England has long been the consistent opponent, 
but, as I understand, is made in return for certain con- 
cessions by Portugal to England on the East Coast and in 
South Africa. This may be very well for England and 
Portugal, but there are other nations in the world who will 
have something to say in the matter. 

The free navigation of the Congo, it is said, is assured by 
the treaty ; but, as I understand, nothing is said in it re- 
specting the transit by land, on both sides of the river, 
a distance of over 100 miles, a very important part of 
this great highway to Central Africa, for all up-river goods 
have to be trans-shipped and go by Bomba. This part of 
the transit or highway, therefore, would be under the sole 
control of the Portuguese, a people who, in Africa, like 
the Bourbons, have learned nothing and forgotten nothing. 

It is difficult to speak with moderation of this attempt 
on the part of Portugal, abetted by the present English 
Ministry, thus to obtain control of everything on both sides 
of the river, for more than one hundred miles from its 
mouth, now that there is a prospect of its becoming, 
through the efforts of others, an important mari of trade. 

The Mozambique tariff will, I assume, be extended over it; 
subjecting all who trade there, not only to the duties 
imposed, but what is worse, to the ruinous delays and 
exactions of the wretchedly paid officials that Portugal 
has in her African colonies.’ What assurance the world 
will have, from Portugal’s having sovereign dominion 
there, can readily be inferred from their management of 
their present colonies on the West Coast, the management of 
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which elicited from a writer so well informed as Monteiro, 
the remark that: ‘‘It is a great pity that Portugal should 
neglect so disgracefully her colonies, so rich in themselves 
and offering such wonderful advantages in every way for 
colonization and development.’’ And he gives this instance 
of what he calls ‘‘their usual blind and absurd policy.” 
Ambriz was, up to the year 1855, in the hands of the 
natives, and was one of their principal ports on the western 
coast. Here were established American and Liverpool 
houses, trading in gum, Copal, malachite and ivory, and 
disposing in exchange of cotton and other goods. In that 
year, the Portuguese took possession of Ambriz and 
at once levied heavy duties on all goods imported. The 
consequence was that the foreign houses, to escape their 
exactions, removed to another place, on the other side of 
the small river that marks the Portuguese boundary ; the 
effect of which was, he says, that the trade of Ambriz, was 
completely annihilated, and for many years the. revenue 
barely sufficed to pay the salaries of the revenue officers. 

But I have dwelt sufficiently long on this subject and 
will, in conclusion, say, in respect to the future of Africa, 
that there is upon the western coast little reason to sup- 
pose that it will ever be very different from what it is 
now ; that while the same physical conditions continue, 
the same results will follow, the forces of nature there being 
too strong for the influence of man to counteract them. 

In respect, however, to the interior of this great conti- 
nent, there is reason to believe that a great deal can and 
will be achieved there in the future. That it will be by an 
influx of white races which, by their superior industry, 
energy and high civilization, will gradually exterminate 
the blacks, as the white races extinguished the Indian 
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aborigines of our own continent, is not generally believed. 
It is supposed by the best-informed that the natives of 
the interior, being different from those of the coast, will 
greatly improve under the influences of the whites who 
may settle in that healthy region, and that it is possible 
that a civilization may grow up there that will, in respect to 
race, be extensively African. It certainly will not, if the 
whole negro race should prove to be what Mr. Monteiro 
thinks it is. 

There are those who are doubtful whether the resources 
of Africa are worth all the trouble which has been taken to 
open up the country. They claim that ivory, India rubber 
and gum are the only products that are of any value, and 
that ivory is getting every year scarcer; that a large part 
of the country is unavailable from the excess of moisture, 
and other parts equally so from the want of it ; and, finally, 
that the white man can never colonize tropical Africa, 
whether upon the coast or in the interior. These anticipa- 
tions read very much like the predictions which were once 
indulged in respecting Georgia and other of our Southern 
States. They are not, however, the impressions of those 
who have explored the interior :—-Stanley, Cameron, H. H. 
Johnson, .and others who are better able to judge than 
those who know the country only by report. 

Johnson found the soil in the valleys, especially along 
the Congo, of the richest kind, and speaks of the time 
when these valleys wil! be waving with golden grain. 
He declares that the climate of the interior tableland is 
wholly different from that of the miasmatic coast, and 
that, with ordinary precautions, a white man there need 
not have a day’s illness; that ordinary temperance in 
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eating and drinking, and one or two other simple pre- 
cautions, will keep a sound man healthy. 

The indications certainly are, that there is a future in 
Central Africa. There is a civilization now spreading there, 
which is moving northerly up from South Africa, and 
which will ultimately become connected with and enlarged 
by the communication now being established across the 
continent along the valley of the Congo, and we may, I 
think, feel the assurance that this movement will continue 
until the whole interior of this vast continent so yields 
itself up to the dominion of civilized man. 


- 
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APPENDIX. 


THE CONGO TREATY. 


HOW THE YIELDING TO PORTUGUESE CLAIMS WILL INJURE 
COMMERCE. 


(London Pall Mali Gazette, March, 1884.) 

The London Pall Mall Gazette publishes an article on 
“British Trade Under the Congo Treaty,’’ being the sub- 
stance of an interview with an old Congo trader: ‘‘ A Port- 
uguese is poison wherever you find him, at any rate out of 
Portugal.’”’ Such was the comprehensive summing up of 
an old British trader who has had many years’ experience 
on both sides of the African continent. He was a tall, 
spare, grizzled Englishman without an ounce of superfluous 
flesh on his body, but showing a little trace of the succes- 
sion of fevers and agues which he had suffered in the mala- 
rial swamps on the African coast. ‘‘The Portuguese is 
poison,’”’ he said, ‘‘ poison to British trade, and especially 
to the British trader. The English merchant avoids terri- 
tory over which the Portuguese flag flies as the devil hates 
holy water. It is not only their tariff, but the custom 
houses and the endless delays which they interpose in the 
transaction of any kind of business. They’re a bad lot, a 
very bad lot. Their only conception of government in the 
greater part of their possessions is to plant a custom house 
at every little port or creek where goods can be landed, in 
order to collect import duties and compel the unfortunate 
traders to grease the wheels of routine with palm oil. Be- 
yond gunshot of these stations they exercise no authority 
over the natives they profess to govern. You may call that 
government if you please ; I call it levying blackmail, and 
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so does every English trader who has ever done business in 
Portuguese Africa. 


TRADING WITH THE NATIVES. 


‘Tt is some time since I left the Congo, but when I was 
there I was at the head of one of the largest businesses in 
that region. I was only a young man when I went out, but 
the pay was high and the occupation adventurous, and I 
kept at it for several years, until the climate killed those 
I loved and worked for, when I got tired of the place and 
came away ; and since I left I believe the business has un- 
dergone a complete revolution, owing to the regular calling 
of steamers at Banana Creek. In the old days trade was 
centralized in the hands of three British firms, as it required 
large capital and extensive stock. Since the steamers began 
to ply regularly, the necessity for keeping such large stock 
has disappeared, smaller men have gone into the trade, and 
there is much more competition than there was. But in its 
essential elements business on the Congo is as it was when 
I left the coast. It was rather exciting to carry on busi- 
ness on the Congo; what with pirates and Portuguese and 
the malaria, traders had pretty lively times. 1 had numer- 
ous stations scattered along the coast ‘from Ambrizette in 
the south to Ponta-Banda north. At each of these we had 
depots of goods, which I visited regularly in turn, collect- 
ing the produce of the country, and giving in exchange all 
descriptions of British goods. Rum, gunpowder, and guns 
formed about one-third of the total business transacted ; 
we traded up the rivers as far as they were navigable. I 
would send, for instance, £100 worth of goods in a lighter, 
with a native agent, who would barter them for palm oil. 
Up the Congo I went myself with my steamer, hauling 
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lighters up the stream against the current, which runs very 
strong between the innumerable islands which crowd the 
Lower Congo. : 


UNDER FIRE. 


‘“‘T had a small army of kroomen, whom I recruited in 
the north at Monrovia and Cape Palmas, good, sturdy 
workers, who were paid a good wage and were very faith- 
ful. Of course, they stole like cats, but they would not 
allow anybody else to steal but themselves, and were ready 
to defend me to the death. That was no empty phrase, for 
I have had them shot dead by my side. The Lower Congo 
is the resort of native pirates called the Missalongas, who 
prey upon all the traffic, native and foreign, that frequents 
their river. One of the most awkward things about the 
navigation of the lower Congo is that the channel is con- 
tinually changing ; new banks are formed during the rainy 
season, and nothing is more common than to be stuck on 
your return journey in a place where deep water was flow- 
ing when you went up stream. It is a very disagreeable 
experience to be stranded all night in the lee of one of the 
numerous islands, from which the Missalongas, under 
cover of the mangroves, are pelting you with slugs. Of 
course, you fire back; every lighter carries its stack of 
rifles, ready for instant use. Admiral Hewett, whom I 
knew very well and admired immensely when he was on 
the Congo, taught them a very severe lesson, but it is diffi- 
cult to punish them effectively. You can only burn down 
their houses, when you can get to them, after toiling 
through the mangrove swamps, and then a few hours’ labor 
suffices to build them up again as good as new. 
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THE PORTUGUESE TREATY. 


‘‘And now by this new treaty you have handed over 
both banks of the Lower Congo to the Portuguese. When 
I heard of it at first it seemed to me sheer lunacy, and my 
opinion is that of every man who has ever done business 
in a Portuguese colony. At Lisbon they may be very 
friendly, and respect the English mightily ; but get them 
away in Africa, and you’ll find that every Portuguese 
official regards it as the first duty of man to harass the 
British trader in all manner or ways. Naturally I don’t 
like this Congo treaty. To begin with, it means doubling 
the duties on every article imported from Great Britain. 
At present we pay five per cent., as near as may be, to the 
native chiefs. Henceforth we have to pay six per cent. to 
the Portuguese. That will, Itake it, be in addition to the 
five cent. already paid to the chiefs. Of course, if the 
Portuguese will undertake to satisfy the chiefs out of their 
six per cent., well and good. But trust a Portuguese not 
to part with any of his six per cent.; and, as you may be 
equally sure that the native chiefs who have hitherto been 
paid five per cent. will not give up a cent of their tax with- 
out a struggle, there will be nothing for it but to pay eleven 
per cent. or fight and get into no end of trouble. 


FUTURE TRADE ROUTES. 


‘‘T should have preferred it to be neutral ground, policed 
by an international commission. But, after all, it is not 
so great a matter. Of course, it increases the difficulties 
of traders all over the territory ceded to Portugal. That 
goes without saying. The Portuguese is the natural enemy 
of our trade, and to let the Portuguese in is usually to 
drive British trade out. But if you can really secure free 
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transit without the worries and delays of Portuguese cus- 
toms officials through the Lower Congo to Vivi, it does not 
much matter. The true route to the Upper Congo is not 
through the dangerous archipelago of islands and mud 
banks terminating in a cul de sac at the Yellala Falls. 
Trade will reach the Upper Congo, but by the Kwilu (or 
Quillo), which lies to the north of 5 deg. 12min. That is 
the trade route of the future, and on that as yet no 
Portuguese has laid a finger.”’ 


Il. 


OPINIONS ON THE TREATY. 


Opinions expressed at the meeting of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, February 11th, 1884, affecting the treaty 


with Portugal, by persons who have visited the Congo 
during the previous year. 


H. H. JOHNSTON 


said, if ever a railway was made to Stanley pool, it would 
be along the valley of the Kuilu, in which case Landana 
would be its outlet. When Mr. Stanley was there, he was 
very anxious that it should not get into the hands of either 
the French or Portuguese. The Dutch merchants at Ban- 
ana had informed him that there was an arrangement on 
foot by which the Portuguese Government would occupy 
both sides of the Congo mouth. In that case everything 
else would be in the hands of Portugal. He read in the 
daily papers that the Portuguese were prepared to allow 
the same liberal terms as were at present in vogue in Mozam- 
bique; but those who knew anything of Mozambique 
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would think that the terms were rather illiberal than 
otherwise. He therefore thought it would be a very unfor- 
tunate thing if Portugal was allowed to occupy Landana 
and Banana, the two points which would affect the Congo 
in the future. 


SIR FOWELL BUXTON 


said although he had nothing to contribute to our geo- 
graphical knowledge of the Congo, he wished to put one 
or two questions to the gentlemen who had so recently 
returned from the river. It would be interesting to know 
what, if any, traces were still to be found of that Portu- 
guese dominion which was of great importance several 
centuries ago. Formerly that dominion was a real thing, 
and it was administered to a great degree on the best Chris- 
tian principles of that time. The old Portuguese governors 
wished that their government should be for the benefit of 
the governed, and they exercised their control with a great 
deal of masterfulness, guided by Christianity. It could 
not be doubted that their government extended over a very 
large area and lasted for a long time. If all trace of their 
dominion had vanished it would be a fact worth knowing. 
He also wished to know if the readers of the papers were 
able to measure the effect of Stanley’s and De Brazza’s work 
—whether trade had sensibly increased, and, if so, whether 
that increase had led to greater communication between 
the different tribes, and therefore, to more friendly inter- 
course and to the diminution of intertribal wars. He 
believed that such had been the effect where communica- 
tions had been opened out in other parts of Africa, and it 
might reasonably be hoped that the same result would be 
experienced in the valley of the Congo. 


XUM 
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GENERAL SIR F. GOLDSMID, 

in replying to the questions that had been put by Sir 
Fowell Buxton, said that from the little he had seen of the 
Congo, he was only able to answer imperfectly ; but he 
thought there was now scarcely any trace whatever of 
Portuguese dominion in those parts. At the present day, 
he did not suppose that the Portuguese were better known 
along the river banks than the English, Dutch, French, or 
other nations there represented. At Loanda, of course, 
Portuguese influence prevailed, as also further down the 
coast for some distance ; but it was generally understood 
that a ‘‘white man’”’ could not go from Loanda to Ambriz 
without being molested by the natives. A statement to 
this effect will be found in Mr. Monteiro’s clever book on 
Angola, published about nine years ago, and he (Sir 
Frederic) had learnt on trustworthy local authority, cor- 
roborated, to the best of his recollection, by a Portuguese 
gentleman on board the steamer in which he travelled, that 
such was still the case. With regard to the trade on the 
Congo, he did not think that, as yet, there had been any 
palpable increase in the imports and exports, but this result 
could hardly be expected so soon. He had little doubt that 
when more stations had been formed, and the aims and 
objects of the association were more clearly understocd, the 
whole would, in time, become centres, as it were, of traffic, 
and a great impetus would be given to commerce and the 
march of civilization. 


THE PRESIDENT, LORD ABERDARE, 


said he would not be tempted by the political hints that 
had been thrown out, to enter into the question whether 
or not Mr. Gladstone was going to violate his promise that 
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the treaty with Portugal should be submitted to the House 
of Commons, nor whether the Dutch merchants had received 
information as to the contents of the treaty, which were 
not known in this country. He had no doubt that in pro- 
cess of time it would be found that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would do all that they had promised to do, and sub- 
mit their treaty to the consideration of Parliament ; and he 
was bound to say that if they had shown too great con- 
sideration for the interests of Portugal, it could not be for 
want of ample notice, in Parliament and out, of the opinion 
of the mercantile community in‘this eountry. With those 
considerations, however, the Geographical Society had 
nothing to do. Their interests were geographical, and the 
progress of geography led to commerce, which, when con- 
ducted as it was in these days, generally led to the advan- 
tage and improvement of a country. It may not have been 
so in the past, when the most active commerce, in those 
districts, was in human beings; but things were altered now, 
and with little exception, commerce was now the handmaid 
of progress. 


III. 


THE CONGO. 


From the New York Herald, April 24, 1884. 
RECOGNITION OF THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION BY 
THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT. 


Wasuineton, April 22, 1884.—The injunction of secresy 
was removed to-day from the resolution adopted by the 
Senate, in. executive session April 10, authorizing the 
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recognition of the African International Association, which 
is now opening up to commerce the valley of the Congo. 


The resolution is as follows: 
In EXEcurIvE SEssion, 
SENATE OF THE UNITED States, April 10, 1884. 

Resolved, That the Senate concurs in the views expressed by the President of 
the United States in his last annual message to Congress in reference to the 
interests of the United States in the settlement of the Congo country in Africa, 
and in the opening of that country to the free access of the people and lawful 
commerce of all other countries. And that it is the opinion of the Senate that 
the flag of the African International Association should be recognized as the 


flag of a friendly government. 
Anson G. M’Coox. 


Attest: By CHARLES W. JOHNSON, 
Chief Clerk. 


THE PRESIDENT’S VIEWS. 

The views expressed by the President ‘‘in his last annual 
message’’ were as follows: . 

The rich and populous valley of the Congo is being opened to commerce by 
a society called the International African Association, of which the King of 
the Belgians is the president and a citizen of the United States the chief execu- 
tive officer. Large tracts of territory have been ceded to the Association by 
native chiefs. Roads have been opened, steamboats placed on the river and 
the nuclei of States established at twenty-two stations under one flag, which 
offers freedom to commerce and prohibits the slave trade. The objects of the 
Society are philanthropic. It does not aim at permanent political control, 
but seeks the neutrality of the valley. The United States cannot be indifferent 
to this work, nor to the interests of their citizens involved init. It may become 
advisable for us to co-operate with other commercial powers in promoting the 
rights of trade and residence in the Congo valley free from the interference or 
political control of any one nation. 


To PREVENT THE SLAVE TRADE. 


In view of the action of the Senate in this matter as 
above shown, Mr. Henry S. Sanford, the representative of 
the African International Association, to-day executed and 
delivered to the Secretary of State the following official 


declaration : 
Declaration by the International Association of the Congo. 


The International Association of the Congo hereby declares that by treaties 
with the legitimate sovereigns in the basin of the Congo and of the Niadi- 
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Kialun and in adjacent territories upon the Atlantic there has been ceded to it 
territory for the use and benefit of free States established and being established 
under the care and supervision of the said Association in the said bagins and 
adjacent nations, and to do all in their power to prevent the slave trade. 

In testimony whereof, Henry S. Sanford, duly empowered therefor, by the 
said Association acting for itself and for the said free States, has hereunto set 
his hand and affixed his seal this 22d day of April, 1884, in the City of Wash- 
ington. 

H. 8. Sanrorp.: 


THE RECOGNIZED. 


Upon receipt of this declaration Secretary Frelinghuysen, 
by direction of the President, made the following official 
announcement of the recognition of ‘‘the flag of the Inter- 
national African Association as the flag of a friendly gov- 
ernment”? : 

‘*Frederick T. Frelinghuysen, Secretary of State, duly 
empowered therefor by the President of the United States 
of America, and pursuant to the advice and consent of 
the Senate heretofore’ given, acknowledges the receipt of 
the foregoing notification from the International Associa- 
tion of the Congo, and declares that in harmony with the 
traditional policy of the United States, which enjoins a 
proper regard for the commercial interests of their citizens, 
while at the same time avoiding interference with contro- 
versies between other powers as well as alliances with 
foreign nations, the Government of the United States 
announces its sympathy with and approval of the humane 
and benevolent purpose of the International Association 
of the Congo, administering as it does the interests of the 
free States there established, and will order the officers of 
the United States, both on land and sea, to recognize the 
flag of the International African Association as the flag of 
a friendly government. 
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In testimony whereof, he has hereunto set his hand and 
affixed his seal, this 22d day of April, A.D. 1884, in the 
City of Washington. 

(Signed) FREDERICK T. FRELINGHUYSEN.”’ 


IV. 
From the London Times, April 18, 1884. 


THE CONGO TREATY. 
(a.) 


We have already expressed our conviction that the treaty 
lately concluded between this country and Portugal on the 
subject of the River Congo is well calculated in the main 
to promote the interests of both countries. To that judg- 
ment we adhere, but it is impossible to ignore the fact that 
the treaty is regarded with considerable dislike in many 


quarters, both in England and abroad, and that its ratifica- 
tion is likely to encounter an active opposition in the House 
of Commons. The dislike and opposition are based on vari- 
ous grounds. Impatience of control in a district where 
trade and commerce have hitherto been entirely free is one 
of these grounds, and distrust of the good intentions, and, 
perhaps, in some cases, even of the good faith of Portugal 
is another. These and the like objections would, as we 
have admitted, be valid enough if, in default of a treaty, 
matters on the Congo were likely for any length of time to 
remain in statu quo. That, however, is a very improbable 
contingency. The attention of the commercial world is be- 
coming concentrated on the Congo, and the importance of 
its upper waters in the development of the trade of Central 
Africa is almost daily becoming more manifest. We print 
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elsewhere by a well-informed correspondent’s account of 
Mr. Stanley’s latest operations, from which it will be 
seen that the peaceful settlements of the International 
African Association are being pushed further and furtier 
into the interior ; and it is certain that the growth of com- 
mercial intercourse and the extension of missionary enter- 
prise and of other influences of civilization must souner or 
later render necessary the control of the mouth of the great 
waterway by some organization of European origin and 
authority. The Congo Treaty is an attempt to provide this 
organization. it is not by any means an ideally perfect 
arrangement, but it is probably the best that could be made 
in the circumstances. The alternatives to it are all for var- 
ious reasons either impracticable or inexpedient. It would 
hardly be thought convenient or desirable, even by those 
who object to the treaty, for England to occupy the terri- 
tory herself, and its exclusive occupation by any other 
first-rate European Power is manifestly not to be thought 
of. There remain the alternatives of an International 
Commission similar to that which controls the navigation 
of the Danube and of a concession to Portugal, under suit- 
able conditions and restrictions, of the sovereignty which 
she has long claimed but has never practically exercised. 
The first alternative was proposed by Lord Granville in 
the course of the negotiations, but was decisively vetoed 
by the Portuguese Government. It only remained, there- 
fore, to accept the second, though in doing so Lord Gran- 
ville was careful, as it seems to us, to concede nothing that 
could operate to the disadvantage of traders, or was likely 
to restrict the established freedom of international inter- 
course. 
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We are aware that this opinion is not shared by the many 
critics of the treaty. But their objections are based for 
the most part, not upon what the treaty contains, nor yet 
upon what it omits, but on the way in which it is thought 
likely to work. Portugal, in fact, is not trusted to carry 
out her part of the engagement. We cannot pretend to 
attach much weight to objections of this chatacter. The 
sovereignty of Portugal, so far as it is admitted, is conceded, 
not in deference to the shadowy historical claims which 
Lord Granville distinctly declined to recognize, but in 
consideration of advantages secured to England and other 
nations by the treaty. If Portugal should fail to carry out 
the treaty in spirit as well as in letter, if she were to 
attempt to impose dues not sanctioned by the Treaty, or to 
withhold any of the advantages guaranteed by it, England 
on her part would be disengaged from the obligations to 
observe it, the treaty would fall to the ground, and with it 
would disappear the rights of sovereignty conceded by it 
to Portugal. Under the treaty, therefore, we get all we 
practically want, and we should still get as much by some 
other method if the treaty were violated by Portugal. For 
this reason we are not inclined to attach much weight to 
objections raised to the treaty on the score of distrust of 
Portugal. But afar more formidable objection is taken by 
My. Forster in the important letter which we print this 
morning. Mr. Forster points out that Lord Granville 
himself admitted in the course of the negotiations that 
there could be no advantage in concluding a treaty 
which would not be accepted by other Powers whose 
acceptance would be indispensable before it could come 
into operation. In view of this admission, it obviously be- 
comes of great importance to ascertain how far the treaty 
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is likely to be accepted by those other Powers whose 
acceptance is indispensable to its successful operation. 
M. D’ Antas, it is true, asserted in his reply to Lord Gran- 
ville that the Portuguese Government had not the slight- 
est fear that the sovereignty of Portugal, the treaty once 
made with Great Britain, would not be recognized by 
other nations; but Mr. Forster certainly shows some 
reason to doubt whether this conviction is likely to be sus- 
tained. Indeed, Lord Granville himself, so long ago as 
last June, expressed a doubt to the same effect. He pointed 
out that France was by no means inclined unconditionally 
to recognize the pretensions of Portugal, though he ex- 
pressed a hope that the assent of all civilized Powers would 
be accorded to the provisions of such a convention as that 
under consideration. Even that hope has not as yet by 
any means been fulfilled. Mr. Forster calls attention 
pertinently enough to a telegram printed by us last week, 
in which it was stated that the Senate of the United States 
had passed a resolution recognizing the International 
African Association on the Congo, and intended as a pro- 
test against the Anglo-Portuguese treaty. Thus the 
acceptance of the treaty by the United States is certainly 
more than doubtful, and Mr. Forster further adduces 
reasons for thinking that neither France nor Holland is 
much more favorably disposed towards it. 

It is obvious that, if such should really be the case, the 
treaty is at once deprived of its strongest recommendation, 
and of the greater part of its practical value. Lord Gran- 
ville himself has pointed out ‘‘ the futility of a mere dual 
arrangement between the two countries, unrecognized by 
other Powers,’’ and if the treaty is thus reduced to a caput 
mortuum by the refusal of other Powers to recognize it, the 
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question of its intrinsic merits or demerits at once becomes 
one of very slight importance. At any rate, there is no 
little reason in Mr. Forster’s demand that the views of the 
other Powers interested should be officially ascertained 
before the treaty is ratified. If the other Powers, in spite 
of present appearances to the contrary, should be found 
willing to recognize the treaty and accept its conditions, 
the fact will materially strengthen the case in favor of the 
treaty in this country. If, on the other hand, they should 
formally decline to recognize it, it will, on Lord Granville’s 
own showing, hardly be worth while for this country to 
proceed with it. On the whole, we are inclined to think 
that Mr. Forster may have somewhat overrated the objec- 
tions entertained to the treaty in other countries. It secures 
for them, as it does for ourselves, all the substantial advan- 
tages they enjoy at present, and it settles on a permanent 
and equitable basis some very awkward questions which 
might, in default of some specific arrangement, at any 
moment be raised. So long as the treaty is loyally carried 
out by Portugal, it harms no one and confers equal advan- 
tages on all. If it should not be loyally carried out, it 
would cease by that very circumstance to have any binding 
force, and matters would remain in statu quo until some 
alternative settlement could be devised. We fail to under- 
stand why considerations of this kind should not weigh as 
strongly with other Powers as, in our judgment, they are 
entitled to weigh in England. Mr. Forster, however, is 
evidently no friend to the treaty, and, therefore, he is, per- 
haps, somewhat inclined to overestimate the force of the 
objections entertained to it abroad. He would prefer that 
our Government should follow the course taken by the 
Senate of the United States and recognize the International 
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African Association. This, however, is a question which 
goes a good deal beyond that directly raised by the treaty 
now under consideration, and the Portuguese Government, 
which refused to entertain the proposal of an International 
Commission, is not very likely to be willing to waive its 
claims in favor of the International Association. It may, 
however, be conceded to Mr. Forster that the attitude 
assumed towards the treaty by other Powers interested is 
a very material element in the estimate of its value and 
importance to this country. As an international instru- 
ment acceptable to and recognized by all civilized Powers, 
it is a settlement to which it is not easy to take serious 
objection. But if it is to be reduced to a mere dual agree- 
ment unrecognized by other Powers, it is hardly worth 
while to consider whether it should be ratified or not. 


STANLEY’S OPERATIONS. 

The significance of the latest news as to Mr. Stanley’s 
doings and intentions may not be apparent to the ordinary 
reader without some explanation. He has, we are told, suc- 
ceeded in planting a station at Stanley falls. To those who 
have read the stirring narrative of his journey down the 
great river in 1877, this must appear a wonderful feat. At 
the time of the recent visit of Mr. Johnston to the Congo, 
B6l6bé, some 80 miles to the‘north of Stanley pool, and 24° 
south of the equator, seems to have been the most remote 
station; but beyond that there are now at least three 
stations. One of these, Lukalela, is about 60 miles to the 
north, and another, Equator station, is just where the river 
leaves the equator in its course southwards. The third 
one is that of the foundation of which we have just heard, 
at Stanley falls, some 500 miles further into the interior 
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than the station last mentioned. To reach this remote point 
Mr. Stanley must have passed through the most dangerous 
part of the river, studded as are its richly wooded banks 
and islands with those tribes through which he and his fol- 
lowers had to run the gauntlet seven years ago. Beyond 
the equator the river expands in many places to a great 
width, its channel is studded with innumerable islands, and 
its shores fringed with an almost endless series of villages, 
some of the inhabitants of which were found to be armed 
with muskets. There is, for example, the famous village 
built of ivory, the ‘‘ferocious tribe’’ at Magala, and the 
‘‘amiable people”’ of Bubunga. But, above all, Mr. Stan- 
ley must have succeeded in passing safely the mouth of the 
great river Aruwimi, where the naval battle occurred in 
February, 1877, so graphically described in his narrative 
and represented in his sketch. 

The Stanley falls, at which the new station has been 
planted, are seven cataracts, which form the first interrup- 
tion to the navigation below Nyangwé (memorable for the 
tragedy witnessed by poor Livingstone). It was between 
Nyangwé and the Stanley falls that the treacherous Tibbu 
Tib deserted Mr. Stanley just as the expedition was enter- 
ing the country of reputed cannibals. Until Mr. Stanley 
furnishes us with details of his journey up the river, we 
cannot say how far he has been successful in winning the 
goodwill of the people whose villages fringe its banks. 
But if we may judge from his success up as far as BOolébd, 
there is every reason to expect that it has not been less 
between that and Stanley falls. True, we hear rumors of 
hostilities and rebellions, but as these come solely from 
French and Portuguese sources they require confirmation, 
to put it mildly. It is not to be expected that Mr. Stanley 
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has accomplished his beneficent and hazardous mission 
without some display of force; but let us hope that this 
has been more passive than active. By the planting of 
this last station, Mr. Stanley may be said to have crowned 
and completed the mission with which he was intrusted 
by the King of the Belgians. Beyond the Stanley falls 
we know that the river is navigable to near Nyangwé, 
where it is still something like a mile wide. There is at 
least one fall to the north of Nyangwé, and, we fear, more 
than one between that and Lake Moero; and what now 
remains to be done is to trace definitely the upper course 
of the river and its numerous branches, many of which 
are at present conjectural. Perhaps the station at Stan- 
ley falls may be made the base of further explorations, 
though it is to be hoped that the German expedition 
under Dr. Wissmann will do much to complete the work 
of Livingstone, Stanley and Cameron. 

Meantime, Mr. Stanley himself has resolved, before re- 
turning to Europe, to break up entirely new ground and 
solve a problem for which geographers at least will be 
grateful. He intends, in fact, to do what General Gordon 
would have done had he not, just when about to start for 
the Congo, been diverted to Khartoum. Mr. Stanley 
intends, we are curtly told, to reach one of the Egyp- 
tian stations in the Mambuttu country, on the Welle- 
Makua. One of the great problems of African hydrogra- 
phy is the course of this Welle-Makua, often referred to 
as Schweinfurth’s Welle. Mr. Stanley himself was con- 
fident that the great northern tributary of the Congo, 
the Aruwimi, at the mouth of which occurred the naval 
engagement referred to above, was the Welle of Schwein- 
furth, and gave what seemed to him at the time cogent 
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reasons for his belief. But within the last four years 
an able Russian explorer, Dr. Junker, has been at work, 
in this region, and the latest results of his explorations 
have just reached this country. He has had his head- 
quarters in the Bahr-Gazelle province, ruled over by Lup- 
ton Bey, and thence has made several journeys to the 
south and southwest. No one, therefore, is better entitled 
than he to express an opinion on’ the hydrography of 
the region. He is convinced that the Welle does not 
belong to the Congo basin at all, but that it flows into 
the Shari, the great feeder of Lake Chad. The Welle 
rises in the hilly region to the northwest of Albert 
Nyanza, where many other streams have their source. 
So far as Dr. Junker has observed, it receives only 
two considerable tributaries from the north, although 
it is of great width and studded with islands. On the 
south it is fed by one large affluent, the Bomokandi, which 
itself rises quite close to the Welle, and runs for a long 
way parallel with the main river. This Bomokandi, how- 
ever, is fed by many tributaries from the watershed, which 
lies at a considerable distance to the south. The water- 
shed, Dr. Junker is evidently of opinion, is that which 
separates the system of the Congo from that of the Shari 
and Lake Chad. Although like many other African water- 
partings, it is scarcely distinguishable, yet it seems to 
separate two regions of very different characteristics. Dr. 
Junker had heard of a large river, the Nepoko, to the 
south of this water-parting, and determined to visit it. 
This he did, and reached it after four days’ travel to the 
south of the Bomokandi, at which he conjectured to be 
about the middle of its course. It was almost equal in size 
to the Bomokandi, and had evidently travelled a long way 
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from the east. Instead of the many fine trees which every- 
where clothe the banks of the rivers belonging tothe Welle 
system on the north, the Nepoko and its tributaries 
flow through broad, flat swamps. A floating vegeta- 
tion, very similar to what is met with in the Nile, 
pervades the swamps, and renders them passable for 
men but not for animals. Dr. Junker concludes his 
remarks by identifying the Nepoko with the Aruwimi 
of Stanley, and in another communication hopes to 
adduce proof that the Welle is the upper source of 
the Shari. It is not to be expected that Mr. Stanley has 
heard of Dr. Junker’s discoveries, so that he is likely to 
start under the impression that the Aruwimi will lead to 
the Wellé. That is of little consequence. If he succeeds 
in traversing the country which lies between the Congo and 
the Mombuttu country, he will help meterially to fill up a 
blank in the map of Africa. One of Lupton Bey’s ex- 
plorers a year or two ago discovered a large lake far to the 
west of Albert Nyanza, across which there is a considerable 
traffic in European goods. Whether this lake belongs to 
the Congo water system or to that of Lake Chad remains to 
be discovered ; but it looks as if the Nepoko ran through 
it. We should say that Cassati, a recent Italian explorer 
in the same region, attaches the Nepoko to the Wellé. 

The Welle region seems to be thickly populated with a 
great variety of broken tribes, belonging mainly to the 
Mombuttu stock. It is worthy of remark that, through- 
out these latitudes, neither to the east nor to the west did 
Dr. Junker find any definite territory occupied by the 
dwarfish people so often referred to under the name of 
Akka. The people were certainly met with in many parts, 
but without any fixed settlement, wandering about as 
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nomads among the other peoples. When Dr. Junker 
despatched the letters from which we have obtained this 
information he intended to make still another journey to 
the southwest. A short communication from him, dated 
October, 1883, states that he had then returned from this 
journey, but would not attempt to transmit his many charts 
and ethnographical collections to Europe, on account of 
the troubles in the Soudan. The probability is that he 
may take refuge in the south, where he has made many 
friends, and so it is not unlikely that he may meet with 
Mr. Stanley as the latter pursues his journey beyond the 
Congo. 


(c.) 
W. E. Forster, M. P., oN THE TREATY. 
To the Editor of the Times: 

Sir: I venture to trouble you with a few words on the 
much-discussed Congo Treaty, in consequence of the tele- 
gram in The Times, of Saturday, stating that ‘‘the Senate 
of the United States has passed a resolution recognizing 
the International Africa Association on the Congo river, 
and intended as a protest against the Anglo-Portuguese 
Treaty.” 

There are many disputed questions involved in this 
treaty, but I imagine there will be a general concurrence 
with Lord Granville’s statement in his despatch, on March 
15 of last year, to M. D’ Antas, the Portuguese Minister, 
that ‘‘there could be no advantage in concluding a treaty 
which would not be accepted by other Powers whose accep- 
tance would be indispensable before it could come into 
operation ;’ and Lord Granville rightly argues that ‘‘ Por- 
tugal would be in no way benefited if England were to 
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stand alone in her recognition. The result of such isolated 
action would be that English traders would probably place 
themselves under the flag of a nation withholding its recog- 
nition, and the engagement between the two countries 
would be absolutely unproductive.’ (See Parliamentary 
Paper, 1884, p. 14.) 

M. D’ Antas, indeed, in his reply to this despatch, states 
that the Portuguese Government “has not the slightest 
fear the sovereignty of Portugal, the treaty once made 
with Great Britain, would not be recognized by any other 
nation,’ and adds that France, Holland and Germany have 
‘*more or less explicitly recognized”’ these rights of sover- 
eignty ; and I gather from many statements in the public 
press that this assertion by the Portuguese Government is 
taken for granted ; but facts do not appear to me to war- 
rant this conclusion. 

First, let me observe that a neuen of Portugal’s 
rights of sovereignty does not necessarily imply such con- 
currence with the treaty as Lord Granville considered 
indispensable ; but as regards the sovereignty, what is the 
information we gain from the diplomatic correspondence? 
First, take Holland. The Dutch have important factories 
on the Congo. M. D’ Antas gives as proof of the acknowl- 
edgment of their sovereignty by the Dutch Government a 
despatch in January of last year, in which the Dutch Min- 
ister claims the most favored nation clause ; but this claim 
begins with these words: ‘‘It (the Dutch Government) 
hopes that Portuguese authority once established in these 
regions ’’—viz., the banks of the Congo—no special immu- 
nity will be granted to any other nation. 

Now, in all discussions with regard to this treaty it must 
be kept in mind that the Portuguese authority is not estab- 
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lished on the Congo. Probably this is the first commer- 
cial treaty which is based, not on facts, but on possibilities. 
A few days ago Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice, in reply to a 
question I asked him in Parliament, informed me that ‘‘no 
portion of the territory in question is in the occupation of 
Portugal or under her rule.”’ 

I need not say that the treaty does not establish Portu- 
guese authority, though it does sanction a claim of sov- 
ereignty, which hitherto we have persistently denied, over 
chiefs whose independence we have acknowledged by 
numerous treaties ; and I must here express my surprise 
that sanction has been given to the destruction of this inde- 
pendence without any attempt even to ascertain the feel- 
ings of these chiefs; but I do not wish to dwell in this 
letter on this part of the question. 

I am now dealing with facts rather than with our duty, 
and, so far as I can learn, the facts are that the natives are 
strongly adverse to Portuguese rule, and, as regards Hol- 
land, that the Dutch Government is unfettered by any past 
admission until or unless the Portuguese invasion be com- 
pleted, and that there is, judging from the Dutch news- 
papers, a strong feeling in Holland against the Treaty. We 
already know the views of the Americans, who, though 
they have no factories on the Congo, have a growing trade 
with the natives on its banks. 

There remains France. Lord Granville, in his rejoinder 
to M. D’ Antas of June 1, uses these words: 


“‘T will only add, in conclusion, that the information in possession of Her 
Majesty’s Government as to the general recognition by other countries of the 
sovereignty of Portugal over the territory on the West Coast with which the 
convention deals does not support the view of Senhor Serpa, who considers that 
he may lay claim to the recognition of France. M. Challemel-Lacour, in a 
recent conversation with Her Majesty’s Ambassador at Paris, distinctly denied 
that the pretensions of Portugal to that part of the coast are admitted by 
France.” 
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_ Lord Granville concludes this despatch with this weighty 
statement : 


‘‘T refer to this as showing that the argument of which I made use in my 
note of the 15th March, as to the futility of a mere dual arrangement between 
the two countries, unrecognized by other Powers, is strongly fortified by this 
statement of the views of the French Government. It is to be hoped, how- 
ever, that the assent of all civilized Powers would be accorded to the pro- 
visions of such a convention as that now under consideration.” 


This is the last allusion to foreign Powers by Lord Gran- 
ville in the diplomatic correspondence lately presented to 
Parliament, and as there is no mention in the treaty of the 
concurrence of other Powers, I can only suppose that our 
Government imagined and hoped that its terms would in 
themselves secure their assent. But is this the case ¢ 

The Dutch traders object as strongly on commercial 
grounds as do the Liverpool merchants and the Manchester 
manufacturers. We know the view taken in the United 
States, and I see it constantly stated that there are still 
strong objections in France to the Treaty. Surely, then, 
the views of the other Powers interested should be officially 
ascertained before the treaty be ratified. 

Let me make one remark on the American resolution as 
telegraphed by your correspondent. It is stated that this 
resolution recognizes the International African Association 
on the Congo river, and I am informed that the United 
States Government will at once recognize its flag. What- 
ever comes of the treaty with Portugal, there would, to my 
mind, be many advantages in our Government taking the 
same course, but I will not now dwell upon them. 

All that I now wish to press through your columns is 
that facts as they stand strongly enforce Lord Granville’s 
declaration that the acceptance by other Powers of the 
Congo Treaty is indispensable before it comes into opera- 
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tion, that there is reason to believe that at present this 
acceptance by other Powers is not forthcoming, and that, 
therefore, the ratification of the treaty should, at any rate, 
be delayed. 

lam, Sir, your obedient servant, 


W. E. Forster. 
80 Eccleston Square, April 14. 


V. 


HOW AFFAIRS ARE NOW CONDUCTED ON THE 
CONGO. 


From the United States Consular Reports. 
No. 39.—Marca, 1884. 


Report sy U. S. Consun pu VERGE, OF St. PAUL DE 
LOANDO. 


To settle at Congo, after having chosen a convenient 
location for one’s affairs, the chiefs who are entitled to 
receive the duties or taxes are called. These taxes are in 
reality rents, as the negroes do not sell their lands, and do 
not give them up, except for an annual or monthly pay- 
ment. The tenant has, therefore; a right to his land just 
* so long as he pays his tax or rent, which consists, besides 
the payment of installation, of rations to the king amount- 
ing to a gallon of rum and eight yards of cotton cloth at 
the end of every month ; and the persons whom the king 
is obliged to supply and for whom he is responsible, are : 
Lingster (translator); comprador (purchaser) ; mafuca (body 
servant); and four servants (mnocas). The duty of a ling- 
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ster in a factory is to attend to the payment for produce, 
serve as interpreter in communicating with the natives, and 
keep his employer well informed with regard to the busi- 
ness done by his neighbors. The comprador serves to 
measure the produce, settle all difficulties arising from such 
measurements, and withdraw from each measure the count- 
age (tax) going to the king. This countage consists of a 
plate of grain for every measure of the same, and about 
one or two gallons of oil to every measure of the same, 
which are set apart until there is sufficient to be measured, 
when the king goes to receive it. The mafuca oversees the 
work of the servants, and takes the place of the interpreter 
during the latter’s absence. If one of these seven per- 
sonages should, for any reason whatever, run away, the 
king is obliged to return him or replace him, or lose all 

rights to his rations, taxes, &c., until he has replaced the 
- runaway, and paid the robbery, if the departure be in con- 
sequence of robbery. 

The manners and customs which have been introduced 
among the negroes by certain Europeans have rendered it 
impossible to trade with the natives without corredores. 
These act as couriers, who, for a certain payment and a 
supply of gin and spirits, lay in wait for the natives along 
the routes they take when bringing in produce for trade, 
and conduct them to the employer’s factory. It often 
occurs that the negroes follow these corredores of their own 
free will; but it happens, also, that the negroes, when they 
will not follow them, are forced to go to the house of the 
employers ; or when the corredor knows there is not a cer- 
tain kind of goods at his factory and conducts the negroes 
or trade to another merchant’s factory, he is in like manner 
bound by the slaves of his employer ; for although slavery 
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is abolished, there is any number of slaves to be found, 
some in chains and others at liberty, in the Portuguese 
houses, as also in some foreign houses ; so that the corredor 
becomes the slave of the white man, unless his family is 
willing to pay an exorbitant price for his liberty. These 
abuses and violences are very often the reason why the 
trade route is often closed, as the natives, alarmed at the 
constant violence of the kroboys straggling along the 
routes, who hinder their free movements, have almost aban- 
doned the Congo and go to sell their produce where they 
can move about freely, or they remain in their villages, 
where they cultivate onlv what is requisite and sufficient 
for their families. This is the reason why the Congo, on 
account of violence and injustice, from being one of the 
most productive rivers ten years ago, has become, compara- 
tively speaking, completely abandoned by the natives. 

The purchase of slaves continues at the values of £5 or 
£6 each. When they cannot be bought they are obtained 
in the following manner: An article or object of some kind 
is laid aside out of the way, but within reach of the negro, 
who at once steals it, and, being taken in fagrante delicto, 
becomes at once a slave. If he is a person of importance 
and is claimed by his relatives, or by the chiefs of the vil- 
lage to which he belongs, he is sometimes given up in 
exchange for two or three slaves, who take his place and 
lose thereby the liberty they enjoyed to become slaves in 
their village ; these are put in chains and made to work 
under the lash and the rod. Should any Government, 
therefore, seriously wish to correct or avoid any further 
slavery in chains, bondage, and unjust punishments and 
secure free trade and make the Congo as productive as it 
was about ten or fifteen years ago, the following must be 
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attended to: The corredores are the principal causes of the 
lack of trade, for, besides the wages which they receive 
and which can be given to the native trader, they embezzle 
the funds intrusted to their care. Some houses have more 
than 200 corredores; they receive a certain number of 
counters with numbers, corresponding to numbers with the 
name of the corredor entered in a book expressly kept for 
the purpose at the fetiche (the place where the trade is car- 
ried on and settled); the corredor generally receives 20 
markers or counters for each case of gin or demijohn of 
spirits ; each counter represents a measure. The corredor 
is present at the measuring, and accompanies the native 
trader, who receives an order for every measure that he 
measures at the fetiche ; the corredor takes notes of these 
orders and sends a counter with each one, which is kept in 
a drawer until the number is complete. If the negro has 
done much trade through the intervention of the lingster, 
who pays in the fetiche, he will embezzle so much per 
measure. If the white man does not consent to this rob- 
bery, the negro is robbed of like amount when passing 
through the village of the corredor, and the corredor pays 
himself by not giving an account of the goods which he 
received to attract trade, and then goes to some other mer- 
chant. The kroboys are then immediately sent out on the 
different trade-routes, and the corredor is, in a very short 
time, taken and putinirons. The chief of the village is - 
then made responsible for the corredor and must pay for 
him. If the chief takes no notice of it, men or women 
belonging to the same village are tied and made to keep 
with the corredor, who is in chains. The king and chiefs 
of the village are likewise responsible for the kroboys of the 
white man if any of them run away. For the simple rea- 
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son of the kroboys having passed through a village, the 
inhabitants thereof, although wholly innocent, are put in 
chains, and remain in chains until the kroman is returned, 
and until the villages through which he passed have paid 
for him. 

This is the way affairs are carried on at present on the 
Congo and how slaves are procured at a moderate price, 
while itis publicly proclaimed at the same time that slavery 


is abolished. 
L. DE R. Du VERGE, 


Consul. 
UniTED STATES CONSULATE, 


St. Paul de Loando, 1883. 


VI. 


RECENT INFORMATION FROM §8. E. CONGO AND 
STATIONS OF INTERNATIONAL AFRICAN 
ASSOCIATION. 


BRUXELLES, 7 Rue Bréderode. 
April 23d, 1884. 

Dear Srr: The mail of Zanzibar, which has just arrived 
in Bruxelles, brought us letters from Messrs. Cambier, 
Storms and Beinc. 

The health of the three agents is excellent. The letter of 
Mr. Storms is dated Karéma, January 17th, 1884. 

He tells us that Mr. Giraud, ensign of a French vessel on 
a voyage of exploration in the region of the Great Lakes, 
arrived in Karéma at the beginning of December, 1883, and 
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that he intends remaining until the end of the rainy season, 
that is, until the middle of March. 

Mr. Storms informs us that he has forwarded to us, 
through Sef ben Rachid, an Arab, under whose direction 
the caravans of the Association between Karéma and the 
coast have been placed, a collection of specimens of natural 
history. 

Mr. Giraud has addressed to the International African 
Association a letter, of which, we think, you will be pleased 
to receive the annexed copy. 

Yours, &c., 
STRAUCH, 


General Secretary, 
CuieEF-JusticE Daty, LL.D., 


President American Geographical Society. 


Karima, Jany. 14, 1884. 


Dear Sir: I will not let this mail go without sending 
you a token of remembrance and gratitude. 

I arrived here a month and a half ago, and am resting 
from my past fatigues, in the company of the excellent 
Mr. Storms, whose temperament and cheerfulness are not 
likely to give way under the annoyances of this horrid 
continent. 

I could fill pages should I attempt to speak to you of 
the frank and cordial hospitality that, up to this time, I 
have received from your agents. ; 

At Zanzibar, Captain Cambier has, so to say, fitted up 
my expedition ; here, Mr. Storms is giving me a powerful 
aid in reorganizing it. Should I meet, on the Congo, 
towards which I am directing my steps, any more of your 
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hospitable stations ; instead of my remaining the organizer 
of my expedition, it will then become the work of the 
officers to whom you have had the kindness to recom- 
mend me. 

My voyage, although, comparatively speaking, very fortu- 
nate so far, has failed to produce the results I anticipated. 
At Banguélo, where I expected to see a lake, I found but 
an immense marsh, through which I. waded for nearly a 
month. The Luapula, which geographers say comes from 
the northwest of the lake, flows in a precisely opposite 
direction. I navigated it with the eight men who manned 
my boat, whilst the rest of my caravan went by land to 
wait for me at Cazembe’s. From that day there began for 
me a life of misery which lasted as far as Tanganyika. The 
Luapula, as I said before, flows from the south of the 
lake, and before taking the direction which it follows to 
the Lunda, runs for more than 100 miles to the Southwest. 
It is at the elbow formed by these two directions, that I 
was stopped short, one day, a few hundred metres from 
the powerful cataract of Mombottouta. Harassed for the 
past three days on both shores by a thousand howling 
natives, ready to fall upon me, I could do nothing with my 
eight men, cut off as I was by this great cataract. I had to 
surrender, and abandon one-half of my material and my 
unfortunate boat. To think that I had crossed in it, the 
Oussagara, had carried it over the whole range of the moun- 
tains to the north of the Nyassa, and that, after scarcely 
twenty-five days of navigation I was compelled to abandon 
it! It was heartrending! The day I had to leave it was, 
without exception, the saddest of my voyage. 

I was taken to Mere-Mere, chief of the Nonaoumis, who 
lives, say, ten days’ journey towards the north, in about. 
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the latitude of Benguelo. There I remained two months a 
prisoner, with my eight men, in a state of starvation. 

How I succeeded one day to join my caravan at Cazembe’s, 
time fails me to relate! A happy day it was, but of short 
duration. 

Cazembe, taking advantage of my absence, had seized 
half the guns of my men. Emboldened by my powerlessness, 
he compelled me to buy ivory with the four unfortunate 
loads of stuffs which were left me. Half disarmed, without 
provisions, I plunged in the ‘“‘pori,’’ as I declared war 
against him. I remained there one month and a half, be- 
fore reaching Tanganyika, feeding my men with the 
game I killed on the way. During all that time my men, 
who behaved bravely, could not find a single handful of 
flour to buy. Itahona, which is very thinly populated, is 
now desolated by a frightful famine. 

Moero, upon which I passed four days, shooting and 


fishing, is a large, fine lake, well encased between its two 
shores. 


At Tenduc, where I reached Tanganyika, I found two 
English missionaries who facilitated me as much as it was 
in their power in sending all my people to Karéma. I 
had suffered much, it is true; but at Karéma one recovers 
from everything. 

The station has cost you many sacrifices, but you may 
well be proud of it. If the Association maintains there a 
permanent agent, there is no doubt that, within twenty 
years, Karéma will have completely supplanted Ujiji and 
Unyaniembé. Besides the comfort and improvements 
brought to the station by travellers, the position of Karéma, 
through the gradual receding of the lake, will become un- 
rivalled on lake Tanganyika. I have taken a few photo- 
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graphs here and intend to take a good many more. Mr. 
Storms will send them to you. 

* Ineed not say anything about my health. Since I left 
the coast, I have not opened my medicine chest. Mr. 
Storms is not less fortunate. He intends writing to you 
about it. Weare two wonders in the centre of this dreaded 
Africa. 

Why does not the Association abandon the pestiferous 
route of Unyaniembé, the only unhealthy place in tropical 
Africa, with the exception of the coasts; the more so that 
you have another one, superb, and just as short, by Uhihe, 
Usasa and Fipa. Unyaniembé is close by. The day when 
the station shall need it, it will be but child’s play to send 
a caravan there. 

Pardon me for giving you my advice so frankly upon 
such a matter. If I take the hberty to do so, it is because 
I am personally convinced that it is owing to my having 
avoided the Unyaniembé route that I have not had occasion 
to swallow two grains of quinine since I left the coast. I 
intend remaining at Karéma until the middle of March. I 
am expecting at present a caravan which I sent to Unya- 
niembé for revictualling, which will enable me, first, to 
return to Mr. Storms the stuffs which he lent me, and then 
to resume my voyage towards the southwest. 

Mr. Storms kindly offers to send me in his ‘‘doon’”’ to 
Mpala, your new station. From there, my intention is to 
cross Marungu, Loualaba, and then to reach Leopoldville, 
by following about the 6° of latitude. 

Yours, &c., 
GIRAUD. 
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VIL. 


From the London Times, May 16, 1884. 


STANLEY’S LAST EXPEDITION. 


FROM THE JOURNAL KEPT BY MR. STANLEY DURING HIS 
RECENT JOURNEY UP THE ConGo TO STANLEY FALLS. 


These extracts are somewhat meagre, but they enable us 
to supplement the information already given with a few 
details of interest. Mr. Stanley left Leopoldville on 
August 23 last, and after touching at intermediate points 
reached Equator Station on September 29. Here he 
remained till October 17, when he embarked with M. Roger 
and 68 men on board three steamers and a whaleboat. 
At Uranga, a large village cn the left bank, at the mouth 
of the important river Lulemaga, an alliance was made 
with the natives. Similar alliances, accompanied with 
exchange of blood, were made with the chief at Bangala, 
Rubunga (left bank), and Yambinga (north bank), which 
the flotilla reached on November 8. The crisis of the 
voyage occurred on November 15, when the party reached 
the mouth of the dreaded Aruwimi, where the great river 
fight took place on Mr. Stanley’s first journey. Anchor 
was cast on the right bank in front of the villages, from 
which numerous war canoes sallied forth. The great war 
drums were beaten and the banks were covered with armed 
men, but only two canoes approached the steamers. Mr. 
Stanley’s party established their camp on the edge of the 
river, and quietly remained in full. view smoking. After 
about an hour’s anxious waiting, Mr. Stanley went on 
board, and the three steamers passed in front of the 
villages at about 50 yards distant. The effect was magical; 
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the noisy steam rushing out of the funnels, the revolutions 
of the paddles, the agitation of the water, the rapidity of 
progress without the use of oars, the white men on the 
cabin roofs sending words and gestures of peace and 
friendship—all completely nonplussed the simple and bar- 
barous people. A complete understanding was estab- 
lished, and for two days negotiations were carried on. 
The people told Stanley that Arabs from the Soudan 
visited them and sold them pearls, and that on the other 
side of the Congo there was a warlike tribe, the Bahunga, 
who attacked them and killed many of their people. 
Before leaving Mr. Stanley steamed some distance up the 
Aruwimi. The river in population was savage but not hos- 
tile. At the village of Yambunga, lat. 2° 13’N., the naviga- 
tion is obstructed by rapids, so that it is found the Aruwimi 
will be of little service as a trade route. The river is here 
known as the Bi yeré, further up the Berré, and then the 
Werré, which Mr. Stanley thinks is evidently Schwein- 
futh’s Welle. But we showed the other day that Dr. 
Junker has all but proved that the Welle joins the Shari, 
and that the Nepoko on the South of the watershed is 
probably the Upper Aruwimi. 

Proceeding up the Congo, Mr. Stanley met with a flotilla 
of about 1,000 canoes on the 24th of November, but they 
made no hostile demonstration. Still further up, the 
Mawembe villages were found to be devastated and burnt, 
and the poor remains of the people crowded on the banks 
ready to migrate westwards. An armed band had attacked 
the villages the previous night, killed many of the men, 
and carried off the women and children as slaves. On 
December 1 the Stanley falls were reached, and the natives 
were soon conciliated. This station, the furthest inland on 
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the Congo, was established on the north shore of Wana- 
Rusani Island, which stretches into the middle of the river. 
The island is fertile, and healthy, with about 1,500 inhab- 
itants, and easy of access both from below and above. It 
is situated about 10 miles north of the equator, and about 
a couple of miles below the first of the Stanley falls. The 
chiefs all accepted the flag of the Association. After 
erecting the station buildings and leaving one of his lieu- 
tenants in charge with thirty Zanzibaris and Houssas, Mr. 
Stanley began his return journey on December 10. Several 
other points were touched at and treaties concluded. But 
at more than one place Mr. Stanley had to settle difficulties 
which had arisen between the chiefs of the station and the 
natives, and in one case, at least, had to depose one of his 
lieutenants for indiscreet conduct. It is to be wished we 
had been favored with further details as to their troubles, 
which it may be feared are sometimes serious; indeed, if 
the reports from Portuguese and French sources are to be 
trusted,tsome of the employees of the Association must be 
more than indiscreet. At present itis impossible to obtain 
an accurate idea of the real state of matters. Mr. Stanley 
returned to Leopoldville on January 20 last, after an 
absence of four months twenty-six days, completely 
exhausted. 

Meantime M. de Brazza has not been idle. According to 
last reports, he was at Brazzaville; had concluded many treat- 
ies with petty chiefs between the Congo and Gaboon, and 
was seeking for a more direct route than that of the Alima 
and the Ogové between the Congo and the French posses- 
sions. He had already created twenty-two stations between 
Cape Lopez and Brazzaville, and intended to create ten 
more. The Ogové had been completely surveyed, as well 
as the country between that river and the Alima. 
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While Mr. Stanley, as the agent of the International 
African Association, has been re-exploring and planting 
stations on the Lower and Middle Congo as far as Stanley 
falls, another explorer has been working from the other 
end of the great artery, with a view, if possible, of complet- 
ing our knowledge of the river from its source to the sea. 
This explorer is a young French midshipman, M. V. Giraud, 
who left Zanzibar in December, 1882, direct for Lake Bang- 
weolo, on the swampy shore of which, at [lala, Livingstone 
died on his knees. M. Giraud has made good use of his 
time, and a letter from him has been received at Brussels, 
dated from the Belgian station at Karéma, on the east shore 
of Lake Tanganyika, January 14, 1884. The fact that a 
letter has been able to reach Europe from the heart of 
Africa in three months is surely a sign of rapid progress ; 
even so recently as Livingstone’s days we could hardly have 
hoped to have received such a communication in less than 
a year. 
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MEMORIALS AND FOOTPRINTS OF COLUMBUS. 
BY 


GEN. JAS. GRANT WILSON, 
Life-Fellow of the Society. 


Mr. PRESIDENT; LADIES AND GENTLEMEN : 

On a winter’s day, four hundred years ago, a weary way- 
farer, meanly clad in the garb of a sailor, stopped at the 
gate of an ancient Andalusian monastery of Franciscan 
friars, dedicated to Santa Maria de Rabida, and now pre- 
served by the Government.of Spain as a national monu- 
ment, and asked of the porter a little bread and water for 
himself and the hungry child who accompanied him. 
While receiving this humble refreshment, the Prior of the 
monastery, Juan Perez de Marchena, passing by, was struck 
with the appearance of the middle-aged man, and observing 
by his air and accent that he was a foreigner, entered into 
conversation with him. Becoming deeply interested in the 
stranger and his far-reaching schemes, the kind Marchena 
invited the tired travellers to remain. After a sojourn of 
several days, the elder departed for Cordova, where the 
Spanish monarchs were then assembling their grand army 
for a campaign against the Moorish city of Granada—leav- 
ing his young son behind in care of the good Prior of 
Rabida. 

Permit me to attempt another picture. 

Nine years have passed away since the occurrence of the 
little incident at the monastery near Palos. The scene is 
now changed to the bright city of Barcelona, in Catalonia, 
another province of Spain. A magnificent cavalcade ap- 
proaches by the principal street—the time is April, perhaps 
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this very 25th. At the head of the procession proudly 
rides a man of imposing presence and lofty bearing, gor- 
geously arrayed, and surrounded by many of the magnates 
and nobles of Castile and Aragon. Presently the cavalcade 
halts before a palace, the leader and his companions dis- 
mount from their gaily-caparisoned Andalusian steeds, and 
present themselves before the ever-famous Ferdinand and 
Isabella, who receive the distinguished-looking leader with 
every mark of honor, and greet him as our good friend the 
Viceroy and Admiral of the Indies. He is invited to be 
seated—a rare honor in that proud and punctilious Court— 
and when he retires from the royal presence he is attended 
by the greatest grandees of Spain, and followed by the - 
frantic populace, who cheer him all the way to the palace 
assigned to him for a residence during his stay in Bar- 
celona. 

Could greater contrast of circumstance and condition be 
conceived ? The penniless traveller begging for bread at 
the monastery gate, and the great Admiral and Viceroy of 
the Indies received by the proud rulers of Spain in their 
palace on the public plaza of brilliant Barcelona. These 
are, need I add, two scenes in the career of ‘‘ the world- 
seeking Genoese’’ in honor of whose memory we are now 
assembled. 

It was in good part owing to my interest in the story of 
Columbus that I was last year induced to make a pilgrimage 
through Spain, and to visit many spots and scenes in some 
way connected with him. The same motive influenced me 
in revisiting many places in sunny, and now forever 
united, Italy. But before following the footprints of 
Columbus, I shall venture to refresh your memories with 
a few particulars of the sad and pathetic story of his life. 
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It is a singular circumstance that we do not know with 
certainty where or when Columbus was born. His descend- 
ant the Duke de Veragua believes, with the best authori- 
ties, that he was a native of Genoa, and that his birth 
occurred about the year 1486—possibly as late as 1440, 
According to the custom of the time, he Latinized his name 
of Christoforo Colombo into Columbus, and when he went 
to Spain adopted the Spanish form of it, Chistobal Colon. 
He was the eldest son of Domenico Colombo, a wool-comber, 
and his wife, Susanna Fontanarossa. They had two other 
sons, Bartolomeo and Giacomo, the latter called in Spain 
Diego. The early history of Columbus is involved in 
' obscurity. His son and biographer, Ferdinand, unwilling 
from mistaken pride to reveal the humble condition from 
which his father emerged, has left his biography very 
incomplete. We know that for a time he attended school, 
and assisted his father in the trade of wool-combing, before 
going to sea at the age of fifteen ; also, that he saw some 
sea-fighting in the wars between Genoa and Venice. These 
unknown years, it would appear, were stormy, laborious, 
and eventful. ‘‘ Wherever ship has sailed,’? Columbus 
writes, ‘‘there have I journeyed.’’ We know that he was 
wrecked in an engagement begun off Cape St. Vincent, and 
before his ship sank escaped on a plank and reached the 
shores of Portugal. This was about 1470. He made his 
way to Lisbon, where he supported himself by making 
maps and charts, and by occasional voyages. A few years 
later he met and married Donna Felipa, daughter of an 
Italian named Parestrello, who had been Governor of Porto 
Santo. Columbus resided for some time on this island, 
where his wife—would that we knew something of her— 
had inherited a small property, and where their son Diego 
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wasborn. Here he studied the papers and maps left by his 
father-in-law, a distinguished navigator under Prince Henry 
of Portugal, and here he was constantly brought into asso- 
ciation with persons interested in maritime discovery. The 
precise date when Columbus conceived the design of dis- 
covering—not a new continent, but a western route to Asia 
—cannot be determined—probably about 1474. During the 
ensuing ten years he made proposals of discovery to Genoa, 
Portugal, Venice, France, and England, which were deemed 
by some of those governments the extravagant demands of 
a mere adventurer. The King of Portugal, after having 
referred the project to a maritime junto and to his council, 
both of whom regarded it as visionary, nevertheless sent a 
caravel, under the pretext of taking provisions to the Cape 
de Verde Islands, but with secret instructions to try the 
route proposed by Columbus. After sailing several days, 
the pilots, losing courage, returned with the report that no 
indications of land had been seen. King John was not yet 
inclined to give up the scheme, although it had been most 
unmercifully ridiculed by his council and other unbe- 
_lievers. But Columbus, who had lost his wife and property, 
as well as all hope of aid in that quarter, determined to 
abandon Portugal and seek elsewhere for patronage. 
Accordingly he left Lisbon toward the end of 1484, secretly, 
lest his departure should be prevented, and set out for 
Spain. Meeting, as I have already mentioned, with Mar- 
chena, the Superior of La Rabida, that good man became 
so deeply interested in his glorious project that he detained 
him as a guest, and sent for the learned physician of Palos, 
Garcia Fernandez, to discuss the scheme. Now it was 
for the first time listened to with admiration. Marchena, 
assuming charge of the maintenance and education of the 
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young son of Columbus, gave the father a letter of intro- 
duction to the Confessor of Isabella, Fernando de Tala- 
vera. After seven years of weary attendance on the Span- 
ish Court, Columbus was on the point of departure for 
France, when stipulations were at last signed by Ferdinand 
and Isabella at the Camp of Santa Fé, on the 17th of 
April, 1492. On Friday, the 8rd of August, Columbus, 
as admiral of the seas and lands which he expected to dis- 
cover, set sail from the bar of Saltes, near Palos, with the 
Santa Maria, a decked vessel of 90 feet keel, and two 
caravels, or undecked boats, the Pinta and Nina, much 
smaller than the Santa Maria. The three crews num- 
bered 120 men. 

On Friday, the 12th of October, 1492, the outposts of the 
New World were seen,* and in the Spring of the following 
year news of the startling event burst upon the astonished 
ears of Europe. Columbus landed triumphantly at Palos 
on Friday, the 15th of March, 1493, and in his journey 
through Spain to Barcelona he received princely honors 
all the way. There, as already related, his entrance, with 
some of the natives, and with the arms and utensils of the 
discovered islands, was a long-delayed triumph, as striking 
and more glorious than that of a Roman conqueror. 

It is aside from my purpose to speak of the other voyages 
of Columbus, or of the trials and troubles of his future 
career, inseparably connected with the records of the injus- 
tice and ingratitude of kings. To make some slight amends 


* One of the Bahama group in the land first discovered, but as to which par- 
ticular island there is great difference of opinion. Humboldt thinks it was 
Cat Island, called by the natives Guanahavi, and by the Spaniards San Salva- 
dor. Some writers have claimed that it was on that beautiful spot where 
Columbus wished to be buried and where he slept for centuries—the island of 
Santo Domingo. 
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for the sorrows and wrongs of the discoverer, his remains 
received a pompous funeral, and his grave and coat of 
arms the following motto ordered by the king. ‘‘A Cas- 
tila y a Leon Neuvo Mundo dio Colon.” ‘To Cas- 
tile and Leon, Columbus gave a new world.”” But death 
did not end his voyages. His remains, first deposited in 
the Convent of St. Francis, at Valladolid, were transferred 
in 1513 to the Carthusian monastery of Las Cuevas, in 
Seville, and were, a few years later, sent across the seas he 
had discovered, to Santo Domingo, and buried in the 
cathedral of that city. After two hundred and sixty 
years, what was then believed to be the bones of Columbus 
were removed with much pomp and ceremony to the cathe- 
dral of Havana, where they now repose. But many author- 
ities entitled to our respect maintain that the mortal 
remains removed from Santo Domingo in 1796 were not 
those of Christopher Columbus, but of his son Diego. This 
son married a niece of the Duke of Alva. Their eldest son, 
Luis, exchanged the hereditary dignity of admiral for that 
of Duke of Veragua, and a handsome pension. His daugh- 
ter married her cousin Diego Columbus, and died without 
issue, the male line thus becoming extinct. Finally, the 
title and property became, in 1608, merged, by marriage 
through the female line, in a younger branch of the royal 
house of Braganca, and is now represented by the present 
Duke of Veragua, who bears, as will be seen later in the 
evening, a family resemblance to Columbus. 

The Duke, whose mansion is full of manuscript and 
other memorials of his illustrious ancestor, in answer to 
several inquiries, writes to me during the present year as 
follows: ‘‘The most authentic portrait of Columbus, in my 
opinion, is the one recently restored and engraved by the 
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Royal Historical Society, which you saw last winter in the 
National Library. The best statue of the discoverer is the 
one erected a few months ago on the Columbus monument 
in Madrid, now nearly completed. 

‘*T do not think any of the historians or writers have 
been successful in their attempts to deprive Genoa of the 
honor of being the birthplace of Columbus, or in taking 
from Havana the glory of possessing his ashes. 

‘‘In regard to the fourth centenary of the discovery of 
America, I am positive that the King of Spain and his gov- 
ernment purpose commemorating that event in 1892, in a 
grand and appropriate manner, giving the United States 
the first place among the nations invited to join in the 
important celebration. Should your Republic decide ona 
commemoration to be celebrated in the city of New York, 
the great metropolis of the New World, it is to be hoped 
that it will occur at a time and in a manner that will not 
conflict with the programme of the King of Spain. So I 
trust that your definite arrangements will be postponed 
until you are duly acquainted with our project.” 

One pleasant and appropriate feature of the American 
commemoration of the fourth centenary of the discovery 
of our country to which the Duke refers will probably be 
the unveiling in our Central Park of a noble statue of 
Columbus, for which many prominent gentlemen of this 
and other cities have already sent me their names as sub- 
scribers. 

Entering Spain from the north, as all travellers should 
do, I first came upon the footprints of Columbus in the 
ancient Spanish border city of Burgos. To her glorious 
cathedral, in many particulars unequalled in Europe, the 
admiral on returning from his second voyage in 1496, 
accompanied the sovereigns, and, kneeling by their side, 
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listened to the Ze Deum sung, not in celebration of some 
great victory, but in honor of his safe return. A magnifi- 
cent altar, ordered by Queen Isabella, was decorated with 
the gold brought from America by the admiral on his 
second visit. 

At Valladolid, once the capital of Spain, there are many 
objects of interest to arrest the attention of the traveller. 
There may be seen the palace in which Philip the Second 
was born, and La Audiencia, where his great-grand- 
mother, the friend of Columbus, was married to Ferdinand, 
and in which, a few years later, the Queen received him. 
There, too, may be seen the house in which Cervantes com- 
posed his immortal work, and who died on the same day 
that Shakespeare passed away. There also is a modest 
dwelling in an obscure street to which many of the most 
distinguished of the earth have made pious pilgrimages. 
Here, at Number 2, Calle Ancha de la Magdalena, on 
Ascension Day, 1506, in a small apartment fronting on the 
narrow street, with a few faithful friends and followers 
standing by his bedside, Christopher Columbus breathed 
his last. A small tablet on the front of the two-story stone 
building, some six hundred years old, briefly states, ‘‘ Here 
died Columbus.’”’ Near by is the Convent of San Fran- 
cisco, where his remains were placed on the 23d of May, 
three days after his death. Six years later, they were 
removed to Seville, but for what purpose is not known. 
In the museum of Valladolid, there are some memorials of 
Columbus, and of those other Italians, Cabot, Vespucci or 
Vesputius, and Verrazzano, who, with Columbus, anticipated 


all others in the discoveries of the American continent. 


‘‘Their’s was the tread of pioneers 
Of nations yet to be, 
The first low wash of waves where soon 
Shall roll a human sea.” 
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The next point of interest connected with Columbus in 
our Spanish pilgrimage was Salamanca, the scene of one 
of Wellington’s overwhelming victories. I have heard the 
stirring story from one of his heroes who was in the battle 
and who is still living.* It was in the time of Columbus 
the seat.of a University, then second only to that of Paris; 
its students numbering more than ten thousand. Strange 
to say, there, where the system of Copernicus—then held 
everywhere as heretical—was expounded, was the very 
place in which the explorer met with the greatest opposi- 
tion, some derision and scorn, when he was sent before a 
council of catedraticos to Valcuervo, six miles away, as 
being more secluded and quieter than the halls of the Uni- 
versity and the Court of the Sovereigns, then sojourning 
for a short time at Salamanca. 

Of course there are many memorials of Columbus to be 
met with at Madrid. At the National Library, containing 
600,000 volumes, I was shown an original letter addressed 
to Ferdinand and Isabella, and later, at Seville, had the 
privilege of holding in my hand a manuscript copy, also 
written by Columbus, but unsigned.t There also I saw 


* Ex-Chaplain-General G. J. Gleig, of the British Army, author of upwards 
of forty historical and biographical volumes, including the Washington and 
New Orleans campaigns, in which he participated, and, at the latter place, was 
severely wounded. 


+ “It is impossible to read the letter descriptive of his fourth and last 
voyage without the deepest sympathy, the occasional murmurings and half- 
suppressed complaints which are uttered in the course of this touching letier. 
These murmurings and complaints are wrung from the manly spirit of Colum- 
bus by sickness and sorrow, and though reduced almost to the brink of 
despair by the injustice of the King, yet we find nothing harsh or disre- 
spectful in his language to the sovereign. A curious contrast is presented to 
us The gift of a world could not win the monarch to gratitude; the infliction 
of chains, as a recompense for thut gift, could not provoke the subject to 
disloyalty. The same great heart which through more than twenty years of 
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what is now believed to be the best portrait extant, painted 
by an Italian artist whose name is unknown. Of this por- 
trait, to which the Duke de Veragua’s letter alludes, there 
are at least three excellent copies in this country—one in 
the possession of this Society, the gift of its honored 
President ; another presented to Colby University of Maine 
by ex-Senator Hamlin of that State, recently Minister to 
Spain; and a third in the collection of the Historical Society 
of Wisconsin, the gift of ex-Governor Fairchild, who 
also represented the United States at the Court of Spain. 
It has recently been engraved by the Royal Academy of His- 
tory, and a copy presented through the speaker to a sister 
society of New York.* At the Marine Museum is shown an 
admirable model of the Santa Maria, in which Columbus 
made his first voyage to America ; and at the Royal Armory 
acomplete suit of armor worn by the great discover. If 
genuine, as asserted, I think, from a measurement I made 
of it, he must have been above five feet ten inches in height, 
and weighing probably between one hundred and sixty and 
one hundred and seventy pounds. In the Senate Chamber 
is a splendid painting, which has been finely engraved, 
representing Columbus surrounded by a group of savants, 
who are listening incredulously to his plans of exploration; 
and at the National Gallery, among the richest of Europe, 
with its hundred Murillos and Valasquezes, a good picture 
and a very large one, representing the reception of the great 
admiral at Barcelona by the King and Queen. In 1882, a 


* The New York Genealogical and Biographical Society. 


disappointment and chagrin, gave him strength to beg and buffet his way to 
glory, still taught him to bear with majestic meekness the conversion of that 
glory into unmerited shame.”—R. H. Major’s Letters of Columbus, Hakluyt 
Society, London, 1847. ; 
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noble marble statue by Samartin was set up in the Senate 
Chamber, the pedestal bearing the following words: 


‘© A las Diez de la noche en 11 October 1492.”° 
TIERRA ! 

Another interesting and valuable portrait of the Admiral 
is the well-known Jefferson copy, made from the original 
in the Uffizi Gallery of Florence, and now in the possession 
of the Massachusetts Historical Society.* But I will not 
dwell on the portraits of Columbus, as the topic has re- 
cently been exhaustively treated by Chief Justice Daly in 
his most interesting paper read to this Society.+ 

In the present year, another fine statue, of heroic size, by 
the Spanish sculptor Suiial, has been erected on the uncom- 
pleted Columbus monument of Madrid, a photograph of 
which I had hoped to receive in season to have had in- 
cluded among the stereopticon views which will be exhib- 
ited to you this evening.t The monument stands in the 
Plaza de Colon. 


7 90 MARLBOROUGH STREET, Boston, } 
163April, 1884. J 
DEAR GENERAL GRANT WILSON : 

I have delayed answering yours of the 13th inst. until I could verify my 
own recollections. The portrait of Columbus in our Historical Gallery is an 
old and excellent copy of the Uffizi portrait, and was obtained from the Jef- 
ferson family on the breaking up of his mansion about 1827. It was presented 
to our Society by Mr. Israel Thorndike. You will find all this,,and more, in 
the note of our Cabinet Keeper, Dr. Fitch Edward Oliver, which I inclose. 

In haste, but very truly yours, 
Rost. C. WINTHROP. 


+ The subject has also been treated with fullness of knowledge by Prof. 


James D. Butler, LL.D., of Wisconsin, in a monograph, entitled ‘‘ The Por- 
traits of Columbus.” Madison, 1883. 


¢ A letter from my friend Dwight T. Reed, Charge d’ A ffairestat the Court of 
Spain, dated Madrid, April 15, 1834, announces that the photograph will ac- 
company or immediately follow his communication; and adds: ‘‘This statue 
is considered better than the one in the Senate Chamber.” 
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A few months ago I saw at Moscow the most valuable 
book in the world. It was presented to the Patriarch of 
the Greek Church, and is preserved in the Kremlin Cathe- 
dral, in which the Emperors of Russia have been crowned 
for centuries. It is a large folio Bible, printed in the Rus- 
sian language, bound in solid silver, and inlaid with dia- 
monds, pearls and other precious stones! It weighs some 
seventy pounds, and cost the mother of Peter the Great, 
who presented it to the Church, more than one hundred 
thousand dollars! As a special favor I was, by request of 
an official of the Czar’s household, permitted to handle it. 
Some of the diamonds were as big as small beans. But 
more valuable and precious, in my estimation, is a Missal, 
elegantly printed by hand on vellum, richly gilt and deco- 
rated, also blazing with gold and precious jewels, to be seen 
in the library of the King of Spain. On what was once a 
blank leaf of this beautifully illuminated prayer-book, is 
the following inscription, written in letters of gold: Fer- 
dinandus et Elizabet pussimi Regis, sacrum hune librum 
Indic gazal primitus ornavunt—‘‘ Ferdinand and Isabella, 
those most devout sovereigns, adorned this sacred book 
with the first fruits of the Indies.’’ The Missal was made 
for their grandson, the Emperor Charles the Fifth, and the 
gold with which it is partly bound and ornamented was 
the first brought from the New World by Columbus, who 
was also among the first persons to whom the book was 
shown by his good friend the gracious Queen. 

The Duke of Veragua, in his Madrid residence, has, as I 
have mentioned, many manuscripts and other memorials of 
his illustrious ancestor, including several portraits, and a 
number of interesting and important papers relating to or 
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written by Columbus.* Another grandee of Spain possesses 


* The following is a complete list of these priceless Columbus documents: 

1. Capitulaciones hechas por Don Cristébal Colon con los Reyes Catélicos 
en la villa de Santa Fé de la Vega de Granada, en 17 de Abril, 1492. (Testi- 
monio dado por Rodrigo Perez, Escribano y Notario Ptiblico en la ciudad 
Isabela de la Isla Espajiola, en 16 de Diciembre de 1495.) 

2. Traslado de una Cédula de los Reyes Catdélicos, concediendo 4 Don Cris- 
t6bal Colon todas las preminencias de que gozaba el Almirante de Castilla, 
(Traslado de varias cédulas sobre la poblicion de las Indias.) Facultad conce- 
dida al Almirante Don Crist6bal Colon para fundar Mayorazgo. 

(Estos documentos forman un libro encuadernado en cuya primera tapa 
estinlas armas de Colon.) 

3. Real Cédula original mandandoa Diego Rodriguez y demas compajfieros, 
tuviesen prontas las dos Carabelas conque habian sido condenados 4 servir 4 
8. M. por dos meses para partir con el Almirante Don Cristébal Colon. 

4. Asiento original que hizo D. Cristébal Colon con los Reyes Catélicos de 
los marayedises que eran menester para sueldos y mantenimiento de las per- 
sonas que habia de llevar 4 las Indias. 

5. Real Cédula original mandando al Almirante Mayor de la mar Diezmeros 
y Portazgueros, consintiesen 4 Don Crist6bal Colon sacar libremente vituallas, 
mantenimientos, etc., para el viage de las Indias. 

6. Real Cédula original sobre las trescientas personas que Colon debia llevar 
4 las Indias. 

7. Testimonio de la Bula expedida en Roma por el Papa Alejandro, conce- 
diendo 4 los Reyes Catdlicos todas las islas y tierra firme que descubriese Don 
Cristébal Colon. 

8. Real Cédula original concediendo 4 Don Bartolomé Colon el titulo de 
Adelantado Mayor de las Indias. 

9. Real Cédula original de los Reyes Catélicos para que Don Cristébal Colon 
volviese 4 las Indias, perdonando 4 los delincuentes que partiesen con el 
Almirante. 

Real Cédula original concediendo licencia 4 Don Cristébal Colon paraque 
pudiese repartir tierras y montes entre los moradores de la Isla Espajiola. 

10. Real Cédula original para que los que fuesen 4 poblar las Indias pagasen 
488. M M. la décima parte de lo que sirviesen y la octava al Almirante. 

11. Real Cédula original que confirma el repartimiento de la isla de la Mona 
4 favor del Adelantado. 

12. Testimonio de la sentencia arbitral del Cardenal Garcia de Loaisa (seis 
hojas en pergamino). 

18. Titulo de Almirante de las Indias 4 favor de Don Luis Colon (documento 
en pergamino con un sello de plomo). 

14. Privilegio concedido 4 Don Luis Colon para que ejerciese jurisdiccion 
en el ingenio de azticar que poblase en la Isla Espajiola. 

15. Minuta del papel entregado por don Cristébal Colon 4 los jueces que 
entendian en su causa. 
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a sword worn by the admiral, and a small gold box or 
jewel case, which he gave to his son Diego. In the vast 
and precious literary and art collections of the late Duke 
of Ossuna, valued at more than a million of dollars, there 
are many memorials of Columbus, including an authentic 
manuscript copy of his diary ; and another Spanish hidalgo 
permitted me to handle a massive gold ring that belonged 
to the admiral. 

In the gorgeous but gloomy Cathedral of Toledo, as in 
many other Spanish cathedrals, is shown a gigantic St. 
Christopher painted in fresco, which is said to be in honor 
of Columbus ; and in the valuable cathedral library of that 
ancient and once imperial city, among their literary trea- 
sures is displayed a beautiful copy of the ‘‘ Epistola Chris- 
tofori Colon,’’ which they appeared to prize more highly 
than any other among their 40,000 volumes. On the outer 
wall of the oldest church in Toledo hangs a rusty fringe of 
iron chains, placed there as votive offerings by released 
Christian captives found in the dungeons of Granada, in 
the year that Columbus first sailed across the Summer seas, 
nearly four centuries ago, but none of them ever worn by 


16. Cartas originales de Don Cristébal Colon 4 su hijo Don Diego (Once 
cartas. Afios de 1504 4 1505). 


17. Cuatro cartas originales de Don Crist6bal Colon al P. Gaspar de las 
Cuevas.—De 1502 4 1505. 

18. Carta original de los Reyes Catdélicos, encargandole apresure su vuelta. 
Le instruyen de los negocios con Portugal.—18 de Agosto de 1493. 

19. Copia simple de cuatro cartas de los Reyes Catdélicos 4 Don Cristébal 
Colon.—1493 4 1494- 

20. Carta de la Reina Catélica 4 Don Crist6bal Colon enviandole un traslado 
del libro que dej6 4 S. A.—5 de Setiembre de 1493. : 

21. Carta del Rey de Portugal, significando 4 Don Cristobal Colon su deseo 
de que viniese 4 aquel Reino.—28 de Mayo de 1488. 

22. Minuta de Carta de D. Cristébal Colon 4 Su Lantidad, dandole cuenta 


de algunos de sus descubrimientos. Se cree que es de letra de D. Fernando 
Colon —Febrero de 1502. 
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him, as has been erroneously stated. Let us pass on to 
Cordova, the next point in our journey to the South of 
Spain. 

It was at Cordova and in its celebrated mosque—that 
noble type of the religious architecture of the Moors of 
Spain—that Columbus, according to the local tradition, first 
gazed upon Queen Isabella, and, at a later date, saw Car- 
dinal Ximenes, the consummate statesman,* who presented 
him to the sovereigns. There, too, Columbus saw Gonsalvo 
of Cordova, Spain’s most renowned soldier, and one of the 
seven chiefs whom Sir William Temple, in his ‘‘ Essay on 
Heroic Virtue,”’ says ‘‘deserved, without wearing, a crown.” 
It was at Cordova that the Admiral met the beautiful 
Beatrice Enriquez, mother of his second son Ferdinand, 
and in the cathedral grounds, known as the Court of 
Oranges, that Columbus first saw the lovely, lustrous-eyed 
Andalusian. If what purported to be her portrait, which 
I afterward saw in Seville, was really painted for her she 
must have been a superb specimen of Spanish beauty. 
Here is to be seen the house in which his second son was 
born in 1487, and named Ferdinand in honor of the King. 
From Cordova we journeyed on to Seville. 

Seville, like San Sebastian, Salamanca, Burgos, Valla- 
dolid, and Madrid, has a street or square named in honor 
of Columbus. Adjacent to the residence of Columbus is the 
birthplace of the greatest and sweetest of Spanish painters, 
whose genius almost rivalled Raphael’s. In the library of 
33,000 volumes established in Murillo’s city by Ferdinand 
Columbus are shown two ancient books that belonged to 
his father, both well filled with marginal notes in his neat 
handwriting. One of these is D’ Ailly’s ‘‘ Imago Mundi,” 


* Facetiously called by Peter Martyr ‘‘the third King of Spain.” 
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a rare folio printed at Paris in 1490. It possesses an interest 
from the fact that it was a favorite book of Columbus, by 
whom it was much studied, and by many it is supposed 
that he found in it the opinions which suggested to him 
the feasibility of a western passage to Asia. ‘‘It was,”’ 
writes Washington Irving, ‘‘a great satisfaction to discover 
the identical volume. It is a most curious and interesting 
document, the only one that remains of Columbus prior to 
his discovery. It illustrates his researches, and in a man- 
ner the current of his thoughts while as yet his great enter- 
prise existed but in idea, and while he was seeking means 
to convince the world of its practicability.”’ The Colum- 
bina Library also possesses an interesting map made by 
Columbus, and containing representations of the Santa 
Maria and her two companions, the copy of the original 
letter to the Queen already described, a large painting of 
Columbus, and many manuscript and other books belong- 
ing to the founder of the library, which, I take pleasure in 
stating, is the most attractive and best conducted of all the 
public collections of his native land. Ferdinand Columbus 
is buried in the superb Cathedral of Seville, the grandest 
in Spain, possibly in the world. On entering the west 
facade the visitor observes in the pavement of the central 
nave a massive marble slab, some six feet by twelve, bearing 
an inscription to the memory of this learned and pious 
man, who accompanied his illustrious father on his fourth 
voyage to America. On the stone is to be seen the motto, 
“To Castile and Leon Columbus gave a New World,” and 
pictures of the small ships with which the Western Conti- 
nent was discovered, or rather found anew. In this glorious 
and vast cathedral is shown a large cross made from the 
first gold brought back by Columbus, and in the ex-Queen’s 
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Moorish palace I saw an admirably carved group repre- 
senting the admiral kneeling in prayer before his departure 
from Palos on his first voyage. During the hour which I 
had the honor of spending in the Alcazar with his Majesty’s 
mother she expressed much interest in the memory and 
memorials of Columbus. Near the Queen’s gate is the 
modest little mansion of the ever-famous Figaro, the 
musical Barber of Seville, to whose shop many generations 
of Spaniards have repaired for the professional services of 
his successors. 

San Telmo, the palace of the Duke of Montpensier, uncle 
and father-in-law of the King of Spain, and long the home 
of his lamented daughter, the youthful Queen Mercedes, 
was originally a nautical college, having been founded by 
Ferdinand, the youngest son of Columbus. It now con- 
tains a valuable collection of paintings by Murillo, Velas- 
quez and other Spanish masters, ancient and modern, and 
a most interesting collection of curiosities and bric-d-brac. 
The large garden, with its noble trees and tropical flowers 
and its tasteful fountains, is well worthy of a visit from 
all tourists. 

Among the millions of manuscripts preserved in the 
immense building known as the India House, and contain- 
ing the archives of the Indies, are documents signed by 
Columbus, Cortez, and Pizarro ; also fine portraits of those 
three celebrated men. The signature of Cortez is bold and 
handsome, but his associate conqueror could not write, and 
so made his mark, like the Texas witness who was asked 
‘*Do you write your name like a monk, or make your mark 
like a gentleman?’’ There may be seen the original treaty 
between Columbus and the cathedral singers dated at Santa 
Fé, close to Granada, and a curious letter written by Cer- 
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vantes, being a petition for a reward or compensation for 
the left hand he had lost at the great battle of Lepanto. 
It bears a disdainful endorsement by Philip the Second, 
referring the matter to the Council of the Indies. For sev- 
eral years officials appointed for the purpose have been 
busily arranging and classifying the MSS., which is now 
nearly completed. I was shown 390,000 docketed bundles, 
containing, it was supposed, several millions of documents 
of different kinds relating to the eleven departments into 
which they have been divided.* A list has lately been 
found of the names of all the 120 companions of Columbus 
in his first voyage except two; and new light has been 
thrown on the relations between Columbus and the brothers 
Pinzon of Palos. Much of this information was made use 
of by Dr. John Gilmary Shea, in his valuable paper entitled 
“Columbus and the men of Palos,”’ read at the April meet- 
ing of the New York Historical Society. 

While in Seville I saw an ancient elaborately-carved 
writing-desk of oak, once the property of Columbus. It is 
an authentic relic, having recently passed from the hands 
of an impoverished grandee—one of the admiral’s many 
descendants. I carefully and curiously examined this 
interesting souvenir, and was permitted by the polite 
Andalusian dealer in antiques to indite a letter to a distant 
friend at the same desk at which Columbus often sat. 
Possibly some wealthy American may be moved to pur- 
chase this charming memorial of Columbus and add it to 
the attractions of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, or to 
the collections of this Society. The price of the relic was 


* The visitor to Venice may see even a larger collection of manuscripts, num- 
bering 15,000,000, being the archives of Venice complete for more than a thou- 
sand years! I was there in 1883,when I was shown some of their earliest docu- 
ments dated 883 ! 
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a little less than two thousand dollars, which sum would 
include its safe delivery in this city. From Seville we 
will proceed to Granada, with its magnificent Moorish 
palace of the Alhambra. 

In Granada is shown the battle-flag under which Colum- 
bus fought during the siege of Malaga and elsewhere in the 
Moorish wars, and in Granada’s cathedral is buried under 
one of the finest monuments in Europe his friend, Queen 
Isabella, whose tomb the great admiral frequently visited. 
There, too, is shown a small golden casket in which the 
pious Queen collected funds for the cost of the discoverer’s 
voyages, and which bears. their united names, ‘‘ Queen Isa- 
bella’s Columbus casket.’ In the Cathedral treasury is also 
to be seen a golden crown made of that precious metal 
brought from the West Indies by the admiral. It was the 
Queen’s. While I swept the air with Ferdinand’s jeweled 
sceptre, the ladies of our party were, through the courtesy 
of the custodian, permitted to wear for a moment the inter- 
esting relic of Isabella the Catholic, so carefully cherished 
for nearly four centuries. It was made in the Summer of 
1493. From the Alhambra the Queen finally despatched 
Columbus on his great quest, and in that same magnificent 
Moorish palace the sovereigns of Spain received him when 
he returned in chains from his third voyage. There is to 
be seen the suite of small apartments occupied by Irving 
while engaged in writing the story of the most successful 
navigator of any age. Within the shadows of the Alham- 
bra stands the ancient edifice in which Gonsalvo the great 
captain, breathed his last ; and in the same street the mod- 
est house where the now widowed and childless Eugenie, 


ex-Empress of France, was born in the month of May, 
1826. 
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Journeying on to Jerez, the headquarters of the sherry 
trade, the hidalgo, whose guests we were, in answer to my 
inquiry said that he knew of nothing there in any way con- 
nected with Columbus with the exception of his choicest 
wine, which would appear in due time on his dinner-table, 
as Iam happy to remember it did. It was known by the 
curious name of ‘‘The bones of Columbus!” We next 
visited Cadiz, once the emporium of the world. Later its 
prosperity passed away, but revived immediately with the 
discovery of America. In a single year Cadiz received from 
the New World one hundred and twenty-five millions in gold 
and silver, and itsarsenal employed 6,000 men. From Cadiz, 
it will be remembered, Columbus sailed September 25, 1493, 
on his second voyage, with a squadron of 17 ships and 1,500 
men. Palos, from whence he departed on his first voyage 
of discovery, is also in the South of Spain, not far distant 
from Cadiz. The Pinzon family is still numerous and has 
flourished in the neighborhood, principally at Moquer, 
where for five centuries they have filled the posts of trust 
and dignity of the little city of 7,000 inhabitants. Descend- 
ants of other companions of Columbus on his first voyage 
are also to be found at Moquer, Huelva, and Xeres or Jerez, 
as well as in closer proximity to Palos. There still stands 
the monastery ruins where Columbus craved charity, and 
the church where he prayed and watched all night after his 
return from the Western World, according to a vow which 
he had made during a dangerous storm at sea. There, too, is 
still to be seen the stone cross at the foot of which Columbus 
knelt with his son Diego, to invoke from heaven the blessing 
which Father Marchena had bestowed on the expedition, 
destined to cross successfully the sea of darkness. 

Barcelona, it will be remembered by many, was in ancient 
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days the rival of Genoa and Venice. It became a part of 
Spain when Ferdinand of Aragon espoused Isabella of 
Castile. Aragon was proud of its armadas, some number. 
ing nearly one hundred sail, and such was the jealousy felt 
at Barcelona, when the rival Castile had lent its money and 
ships to Columbus, that though it was in their maritime 
city that he was received by the Catholic King and Queen, 
to whom he had given a world, with all the pomp and cir- 
cumstance suited to the occasion, there is no notice of the 
occurrence to be found in the archives of Aragon or Bar- 
celona! This interesting event in the career of Columbus, I 
may mention, has been commemorated by Hanez in a large 
and noble picture in the possession of the National gallery 
of Spain. 

Before taking leave of Spain for sunny Italy I may per- 
haps be permitted to remember that I was received in that 
noble palace at Madrid, which the first Napoleon deemed 
the finest in Europe, exclaiming ‘‘Je le tiens enfin cette 
Espagne si desirée,” and that during our half-hour’s conver- 
sation the young King remarked, ‘‘Columbus should form 
an enduring bond between Spain and the United States.” 
This audience will, I am sure, heartily echo the hope of the 
handsome young monarch, and will wish success to the pro- 
posed Spanish celebration of 1892, in which the descendant 
of Isabella, Alfonso the Twelfth, with his accomplished 
Austrian Queen, takes such a warm and deep interest. Let 
us now turn for a few moments, and but a few, to Italy. 

At Cogoletto, a few miles from Genoa, is still standing a 
small and simple house where it is generally believed 
Columbus was born. Some doubts have been expressed as 
to it being his birth-place, but the weight of evidence is in 
its favor, and his representative, the Duke of Veragua, does 
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not credit the claim made on behalf of a house in Genoa, 
now destroyed, at one time the property and place of resi- 
dence of his father Domenico. Columbus states that he was 
born in Genoa—an expression which, however, was quite 
compatible with his having been born at Cogoletto, Cog- 
oletto being within the then territory of Genoa. Lord 
Tennyson, in one of his early poems, thus alludes to the 
birth-place : 
‘‘How young Columbus seem’d to rove, 
Yet present in his natal grove, 


Now watching high on mountain cornice, 
And steering, now, from purple cove, 


Now pacing mute by ocean’s rim: 
Till in a narrow street and dim, 
I stay’d the wheels at Cogoletto, 
And drank, and loyally drank, to him.” 


There are many memorials of the Great Discoverer in 
what is usually termed his native city, Genoa la Superba. 
Of these the most important is the magnificent monument 
erected twenty-two years ago, in the small but handsome 
square, known as the Piazza di Acquia Verde, opposite the 
imposing railway station, so as to attract the first attention 
of the traveller arriving from beyond the Alps and Appe- 
nines. It consists of a huge square pediment, at the corners 
of which are seated figures of Geography, Justice, Law and 
Religion. Higher up is a circular pedestal decorated with 
prows of galleys, and on which stands a marble group of 
Columbus and an American Indian girl. On the pediment 
below are four bas-reliefs, representing as many events in 
the life of the explorer. The face and figure of Columbus 
are very fine, and are believed to be historically accurate. 
On the fagade of a handsome public building on the same 
square may be seen the inscription ‘‘ Christopher Columbus, 
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Genoese, discovered America,’ and adjacent to the monn. 
ment is the ancient and interesting palace presented in 
1522 by the Republic of Genoa to Andrea Doria, ‘The 
Father of his Country.”’ 

In the Council Hall of the Municipio, a grand old Genoese 
palace, are preserved a number of interesting autograph 
letters of Columbus, which I enjoyed the privilege of exam- 
ining, and a large bust of heroic size, the gift of Venice to 
Genoa ; also a large portrait in Mosaic of Columbus, a com- 
panion to a similar one of Marco Polo. In a neighboring 
palace, through the courtesy of its owner and occupant 
Prince Centureoni, I saw a valuable original portrait of 
Columbus, somewhat resembling the one in the National 
Library of Spain. In still another private palace of Genoa 
I had the pleasure of examining a beautiful bronze statue 
of the Discoverer, executed in 1851. At Pisa, Columbus has 
an honored place among the most illustrious of his coun- 
trymen, being carved in oak in the choir of the superb 
cathedral. In the Uffizi Palace, Florence, there is a cele- 
brated portrait, and in the Pitti Palace adjoining there isa 
fine bronze statue with four figures surrounding that of 
Columbus, executed by the late Professor Costoli. He also 
appears as the central figure of a statuette in bronze, to be 
seen in the Brignola Palace, and I observed that the great 
admiral was commemorated in that and many other Italian 
cities by having squares and streets named in his honor. 
Genoa, Bologna, Florence, Milan, Rome, Turin and Naples 
each have their via, corso, or piazza Colombo. 

Columbus figures in many, if not in all, the collections I 
saw in Italy of national portraits. In the splendid arcade 
of Milan—the most magnificent in the world—are twenty 
full-length statues of illustrious Italians: he is among them, 
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and his is one of fourteen fine marble busts to be seen in 
the palace of the Princess Clothilde, near Turin. 

Many of the great libraries of Italy have printed copies 
of the letter in Latin written by Columbus at Lisbon, in 
March, 1493, announcing to Lord Raphael Sanchez, Treas- 
urer of Ferdinand and Isabella, the discovery of the Western 
World ; but the Ambrosian in Milan is the possessor of a 
unique copy in Spanish, from which it is supposed the other 
six editions were translated and issued at Rome and else- 
where in the same year. It was asserted by the librarian, 
when showing it to me, that there was no duplicate of this 
literary treasure known to bibliographers. Of the sixteen 
copies in Latin that I saw in Spain, Italy, and in the other 
great collections of Europe, the two most perfect were in 
Turin and Venice. This precious brochure of but four small 
quarto leaves is by far'the most valuable of its size ever 
printed. A copy was sold in this city last month for $850. 
Specimens of this most costly of imcunabula may be seen 
in the show-cases of the Astor and Lenox libraries, and in 
the latter, copies of four of the six Latin editions. No other 
collection in the wide world possesses so many. By the 
side of these rare little volumes in the Lenox Library may 
also be seen three autograph letters written and signed by 
Diego Columbus, the admiral’s eldest son. 

There is a large bust of Columbus by Faventurus, wearing 
acap, in the Museum at Rome, which, with many others, 
was in 1818 presented by Canova, whose noble monument, 
designed by himself, many present will doubtless remember, 
is in the Fravi, or Franciscan Church, of Venice. In Naples 
is to be seen a noble painting of the Discoverer, in his days 
of obscurity and poverty, explaining his great plans to the 
Prior Marchena and his poor monks. In the background 
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is his son Diego receiving food from one of the brotherhood. 
It was painted by Monlinavo, who died many years ago. 
Several good copies have been made for this country. At 
the Naples Hospital isa grand marble group, erected a year 
ago, consisting of life-size statues of Columbus, Dante, 
Giotto and the Franciscan Assizi, all admirably executed 
by an eminent sculptor. At the Marciana Library of Venice 
is a large sixteenth-century map, containing a full-length 
portrait of Columbus and another of Marco Polo, the ori- 
ginal of whose will, five hundred years old, was obligingly 
placed in my hands by the Director Commendatore Veludo, 
together with MSS. of Americus Vesputius and other price- 
less documents, and an illustrated volume, many centuries 
old, in which the fame of Columbus is embalmed in the 
musical and immortal verse of Tasso. 

It may be mentioned that the family of the Discoverer 
can be traced in Savona, Meglia, and other localities in 
the vicinity of Genoa, and that Colombo, the Italian of 
Columbus, is not an uncommon name in other portions of 
Italy. From a Colombo I purchased some articles of bric- 
a-brac at Ravenna, and Colombo was the name of the 
gondolier who, on the morning of April 25th, 1883, con- 
veyed us, on the Grand Canal of Venice, to the church 
where Titian and Canova rest under two of the most 
celebrated tombs of their native city. 

A few words concerning Columbus before concluding this 
desultory paper, the preparation of which has so pleas- 
antly recalled perhaps the most agreeable portion of my 
sixteen months’ wanderings in the Old World. 

The name and fame of Columbus is not local or limited. 
It does not belong to any single country or people. It is 
the proud possession of the whole civilized world. In all 
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the transactions of history there is no act which for vast- 
ness and performance can be compared to the discovery of 
the Continent of America, ‘‘ the like of which was never 
done by any man in ancient or in later times.” After 
forming his great and glorious designs, Columbus still con- 
tinued, even during his most destitute days, the promiser 
of kingdoms, holding firmly in his grasp ‘‘the keys of the 
ocean sea,” claiming, as it were from heaven, the Indies as 
his own, and ‘‘dividing them as he pleased.’’ He never 
knew the extent or value of his discovery. He died in the 
conviction that the land he had reached was the long- 
sought Indies. But it was a country far richer than the 
Indies ; and had he, in quitting Cuba, struck into a west- 
erly instead of a southerly direction, it would have carried 
him into the very depths of the golden regions whose 
existence he had so long and so vainly predicted. As it 
was, he ‘‘only opened the gates,’’ to use his own language, 
for others more fortunate than himself; and before he left 
Hispaniola for the last time the young adventurer arrived 
there who was destined, by the conquest of Mexico, to 
realize all the magnificent visions, which had been derided 
only as visions, in the lifetime of Columbus. * 


* Prescott’s ‘‘ Ferdinand and Isabella,” Boston, 1838. 
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SAMUEL WELLS WILLIAMS, LL.D. 
Late Corresponding Member of the Society. 


[Chief Justice Daly, LL.D., brought to the notice of the Council, at its 
meeting held March 1st, 1884, the decease in New Haven of the eminent mis- 
sionary and Chinese scholar, Prof. 8. Wells Williams, a corresponding mem- 
ber of the Society, and on his motion the Council resolved ‘‘ that an appro- 
priate entry on the minutes be made by Mr. Jas. Mithlenberg Bailey, Domestic 
Corresponding Secretary.” In compliance therewith, Mr. Bailey submits the 
following minute for publication in the Society’s Bulletin. ] 


Samuel Wells Williams was born in Utica, N. Y., Sep- 
tember 22d, 1812. His early education was carefully con- 
ducted, at home and in the neighboring village of Paris Hill. 
Horatio Seymour, Judge Bacon, James D. Dana and 
Justice Ward Hunt were his schoolmates, and there they 
obtained such primary education as was in those days 
possible. As a boy he was of an exceptionally inquiring 


as well as studious nature, and also thoroughly explored 
Oneida County, with his especial friend Dana, in search 
after minerals and botanical specimens, with the original 
intent of fitting himself for a professional life in one or the 
other of these sciences. He next attended the Rensselaer 
Institute in Troy, then in its infancy, under the manage- 
ment of Professor Amos Eaton, the botanist. However inter- 
ested and eager his mind may have been upon the various 
branches of natural history in the school curriculum, his 
was even more a devout than a zealously scientific taste ; 
and doubtless to it, with the fervent religious example and - 
training given him by his pious mother, was due his ready 
consent, so soon as a proposal came to him from the Amer- 
ican Board of Foreign Missions to, take in charge the 
printing press of that society in China. 
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His dreams of a life of study and pleasant retirement in 
a professor’s chair were at once resigned, and he accepted 
the call as promptly as it had been given, with a condition 
that he might be allowed time to complete his year at 
school, and afterwards acquire the details of the printing, 
binding and publishing business at his father’s printing 
office in Utica. 

On the 25th October, 1833, Mr. Williams arrived at Can- 
ton, and was nominally consigned to the charge of one of 
the Chinese Hong-merchants, and was at once buried in 
the difficult study of a language without dictionary or 
grammar, in which he could expect little assistance from 
the great merchant engrossed in commerce. Extended 
travel through any part of the empire, largely unknown, 
was impossible at that period. The entire foreign popula- 
tion of China—perhaps 150 in all—were congregated in a 
batch of houses covering a space not larger than that occu- 
pied by the Great Pyramid (8 acres), out of which they 
walked or were rowed on the river only at personal risk. 
Admittance within the city walls was utterly denied, and 
permits to travel as far as the Portuguese settlement of 
Macao were charily furnished through the Hong-merchants. 

Under such conditions and surroundings, the early mis- 
sionaries in China pursued their studies, gathering what- 
ever information they could concerning the closely guarded 
country. With but one or two exceptions, the missionaries 
comprised all the foreigners who could in any way be called 
students of the Chinese, and into their monthly periodical, 
the Chinese Repository—edited first by Bridgman, after- 
wards by Bridgman and Williams, and lastly, from 1850 to 
1853, by the latter alone—were gathered those early papers 
on the language, geography, social customs, religions and 
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government of China, which have during half a century 
served as an invaluable authority and source of reference 
for subsequent writers upon these topics. Here, among 
other contributions, Mr. Williams furnished a series of 
articles on the geography of the empire, based, of course, 
upon native works, and the information gathered from 
personal intercourse with Chinese travellers and scholars ; 
a part of these articles were published separately from his 
press at Macao in 1844, under the title of Chinese Topo- 
graphy, an Alphabetical List of the Provinces, Depart- 
ments and Districts in the Chinese Empire... &e., &¢., 
and received more than.twenty years later that rarely 
honest testimony to the practical worth of a book—a 
pirated second edition. Five years after his arrival in 
Canton, his interest in the outlying countries of the empire, 
joined to a lively spirit of charity, induced Mr. Williams, 
with some others, to undertake the return of seven ship- 
wrecked Japanese mariners, in an American ship, to their 
native shores. The expedition proved unsuccessful, was 
driven back by violent cannonading from Japan, and re- 
turned at the close of the second month to replace the 
missionaries and refugees in their contracted quarters at 
Canton. It cannot, however, be called a failure, were even 
its only result the fixing a closer interest upon Japan and 
inducing the young printer, who had already charge of 
Chinese and Portuguese hands, to add these sailors to the 
number of his employees, and to get from them their lan- 
guage while teaching them his trade. About the end of 
1844 he returned via Egypt and Europe to his native land, 
where the enthusiasm of his interest in missions was 
devoted to preparing and delivering lectures upon, China 
throughout the more important cities of the Eastern States. 
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These lectures, extempore in the first place, were elabo- 
rated during the winter of 1847-8, and published in the 
form of the ‘ Middle Kingdom,’’ now sufficiently well 
known to be accepted as the Hand-Book and History of the 
Celestial Empire. One’s sense of the contented ignorance 
of the last generation upon this country is quickened by 
learning that no publisher in New York could be found 
who would print such a work without a considerable ad- 
vance in the first place, and a guarantee against loss in the 
future. Of hardly less importance than the book in those 
days was the map of all China which accompanied it. This 
was founded upon the famous chart of the Empire, made 
under the Emperor Yungching, in 1708-18, by the Jesuit 
missionaries, whose full surveys were afterwards engraved 
on copper in Paris, and made the basis of subsequent maps 
in China. Upon a native reduction of this, together with 
some assistance from the Admiralty coast surveys then 
being conducted by the British Government, Mr. Williams 
constructed the first practical map of China proper and its 
outlying colonies. A second plate, with the names in Chi- 
nese characters, was engraved and found a ready circulation 
among educated Chinamen. In this connection it may not 
be without interest to mention another attempt at the geo- 
graphy of his adopted country, a map of the eighteen pro- 
vinces, on a considerably enlarged scale, for which he col- 
lected an important mass of authorities in native local 
topographies, surveys of French and English engineers, &c. 
The vessel which carried these materials, the result of a 
dozen years of labor to the map-maker and engraver in 
America, went down with all on board and fairly discour- 
aged the amateur cartographer from further efforts in this 
direction. The task has not since been undertaken. 

Mr. Williams received the degree of LL.D, from Union 
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College as recognition of his work on China. Soon after 
the issue of this book, likely to become the magnum opus 
of his life, he returned with Mrs. Williams to his position 
as Superintendent of the Press at Canton. The tardy out- 
come of his study of their language with the shipwrecked 
mariners in 1837 was made manifest in 1853, when he re- 
ceived the appointment of Interpreter to the American 
expedition to Japan, as the only foreigner alive who could 
read or converse in the language of that larid. The mission 
was to look into whatever might prove interesting in its 
way, and for this purpose the squadron made a rendezvous 
at the Loo Choo islands, from whence they visited the 
Bonin Isles before proceeding to Japan (July 2). 

To the lover of natural history, the student of Oriental 
literature and the languages, the ethnologist, the geogra- 
pher, the missionary all in one, this opportunity of a 
glimpse at wholly unknown peoples and their homes was 
a rare occasion for instructive adventure as well as the 
most serious of trusts. . 

What indeed could call him from plucking a herbarium 
from the strange and gorgeous fiora about Hakodate and 
Yedo, where every specimen might prove an unknown 
species, save the weightier importance of communicating to 
a hermit nation the message of the New World ? or from 
his enthusiasm as a naturalist over the yet unknown cre- 
ations of Providence in the islands and from the adjacent 
sea, save the grave reflection that his was the only tongue 
present which could tell a heathen people of the priceless 
boon of Christianity ? and record their progress and devel- 
opment for Christendom. The negotiations of this visit were 
purposely of a tentatory character. Only in the following 
year (1854), when Dr. Williams again accompanied Commo- 
dore Perry as an interpreter to Japan, was a treaty obtained 
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arranging future intercourse in a manner now appreciated. 
“Tn taking my departure from China,’’ writes Commodore 
Perry to Mr. Williams in September of this year, ‘‘I feel 
myself called upon to bear the most ample testimony to 
the talents, zeal and fidelity with which you conducted the 
important duties intrusted to your management. I say 
little when I declare that your services were almost indis- 
pensable to me in the successful progress of the delicate 
business which had been intrusted to my charge.”’ In 1856, 
Dr. Williams received the appointment of Secretary of 
Legation for the United States, and resigned his connection 
with the Missionary Society the following year. Soon after 
he found himself again employed in diplomatic services, 
when, in 1858, he accompanied the Hon. William B. Reed 
and the Legation to Shanghai, Japan and Tientsin, and was 
present at the negotiation of the second treaty between 
China and the United States. The story of his relations 
with this and a second expedition, when, with Mr. Ward, 
he proceeded to Peking, of his subsequent negotiations with 
the Imperial Commissioners concerning the audience ques- 
tion, of his presence at the storming of the Taku Forts, of. 
his eventual establishment with the American Embassy 
(1862) in the capital of China, and of his multiplied expe- 
rience with officers of the Chinese Government, during a 
residence of fourteen years—these belonged to a more com- 
prehensive sketch than this claims to be. Immediately 
after his return from a third visit to the United States, in 
1860-61, Dr. Williams entered upon a project, the need 
of which had long been recognized among foreigners in 
China, and which in a manner presented itself as a duty 
devolving upon his long residence and ripe scholarship in . 
the various dialects and written language of that empire. 
A comprehensive and authoritative dictionary of Chinese 
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and English, with the character sounds in two or three 
principal dialects as well as the court tongue, remained to 
be written; a substitute for Dr. Morrison’s cumbrous 
lexicon published in 1822, and now scarce and costly as 
well as untrustworthy, appeared to be the chiefest need of 
both missionaries and laymen. The phrase books and 
‘Tonic Dictionary in the Canton Dialect,”’ published 
by Dr. Williams, served him as admirable stepping. 
stones to the undertaking of the more important work. 
His constant habit of uniting business drudgery with intel- 
lectual labor; of turning from the printing press, the 
bindery, the official preparing of his diplomatic despatches 
to book-writing ; his untiring energy, which brought him 
back to the Chinese teacher and the articulation of half- 
defined characters, even after interruptions continuing for 
months, involved uncommon labor. Most of all, his ardent 
trust in a Divine Ruler, whose protection would never fail 
this earnest effort in behalf of the spread of Christianity— 
a trust which sustained and cheered him through failing 
health and failing eyesight—these were the helps and 
hindrances under which he employed the spare moments 
of fourteen years in writing and editing the ‘‘Syllabic Dic- 
tionary of the Chinese Language’’—a quarto volume about 
the size of Johnson’s English Dictionary, and of not unlike 
influence upon the foreign students of Chinese. These 
works, it is just to say, we may recognize with pride as 
achievements of American scholarship in the contribution 
of the ripe fruits of his erudition while his heart was yet 
among the ‘laborers in the vineyard,’ though his feet. 
were planted amid the ways and dwellings of men. 
Among Dr. Williams’s writings of more local or tempo- 
rary interest may be mentioned the ‘‘ Commercial Guide,” 
a vade mecwm for merchants and mariners about the sea- 
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board of China, the fifth edition of which, issued soon after 
his residence at Peking, contains 650 pages, including 
treaties, tariffs, regulations, trade tables, and an appendix 
of sailing directions. 

From 1849 to 1859 he also issued yearly ‘‘ Anglo-Chinese 
Almanacks”’—a continuation of Morrison’s idea—designed 
to cover as much information as could be legitimately 
crowded into a pamphlet of convenient dimensions. His 
contributions to the Chinese Repository, about 150 in all, 
and extending over sixteen years, might fill, perhaps, three 
or four volumes. 

In 1876 he resigned his post of Secretary of Legation in 
China, and took up a residence in New Haven, where, in 
the summer of 1877, he became the first incumbent of the 
Chair of Chinese Language and Literature in Yale College, 
with a nominal compensation. 

Dr. Williams to his last hours devoted his leisure to the 
delivery of lectures, to occasional articles in magazines, 
and to the thorough revision of his ‘‘ Middle Kingdom,” a 
work which was near to his heart, and remained upon his 
desk during the better portion of five years, and appeared 
from Scribner’s press rewritten but a few months before 
his death. 

Dr. Williams, in the course of his labors, practically 
developed much in the geography of the East. His ex- 
tended chart of China, entitled ‘‘Map of the Chinese 
Empire, 1872; by S. W. Williams,” added by him as a 
valuable contribution to the Society’s cartography, in itself 
founds a claim to our recognition. His lecture, entitled 
‘*China: the Country and People,’’ and published in Vol. 
VIII. of the Society’s Journal, delivered at Chickering 
Hall, January 11th, 1876, strengthens that claim to its 
recorded recognition and praise. 
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the summer of 1877, he became the first incumbent of the 
Chair of Chinese Language and Literature in Yale College, 
with a nominal compensation. 

Dr. Williams to his last hours devoted his leisure to the 
delivery of lectures, to occasional articles in magazines, 
and to the thorough revision of his ‘‘ Middle Kingdom,”’ a 
work which was near to his heart, and remained upon his 
desk during the better portion of five years, and appeared 
from Scribner’s press rewritten but a few months before 
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THE LIFE AND SCIENTIFIC WORK 
OF 
ARNOLD GUYOT, 
Corresponding Member American Geographical Society. 


BY 
WILLIAM LIBBEY, Jr., 
Fellow American Geographical Society. 

The greatest charm of an almost perfect life is the sim- 
plicity and naturalness of its grandeur. The heroes of the 
world have always been those who have ruled without 
seeming to, and its soldiers, its statesmen, its philosophers, 
have succeeded in proportion as they have made themselves 
the instruments through which nature and its laws could 
operate with the least obstruction. 

The works of nature and art please or displease to the 
exact extent to which they satisfy some longing of the 
human soul. How often do the simplest and easiest lines 
fulfill this demand, when the forced and unnatural but grate 
upon our feelings and destroy the charm which sympathy 
sought but did not find! And is it strange that God’s 
noblest work should so attract us when it approaches the 
ideal, so seldom realized, but still so real and possible, that 
men, no matter how much they may have striven and failed, 
still rejoice in its attainment by some more favored brother, 
as a proof that humanity is still advancing ; and who is not 
conscious of greater strength from the encouragement 
obtained from the example thus set ! 

Such advances are marked by the stepping-stones along 
which the world moves on to better things ; they are the 
proof of the existence of a higher faculty, a nobler power. 

Such was the life of Arnold Guyot—simple in its gran- 
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deur and grand because of its simplicity and fullness. He 
seemed to breathe the purer air of the mountains he loved, 
and the nature that he so fondly studied rewarded him by 
revealing to him the secrets which made him great in the 
eyes of his fellows. 

A life-long friend writes of him : 

‘“‘My relations with this dear friend, who will ever be 
regretted by all who knew him, commenced at the college 
at Neuchatel when he was fourteen years of age. He was 
then full of devoted affection for his mother and sisters, a 
conscientious and zealous worker, seeking and loving the 
truth, and exerting every energy in its pursuit ; and so he 
continued through life in all the paths to which Providence 
guided him. His career was well filled and happy. God 
always gave him honorable work to accomplish, and crowned 
his life with the respect and esteem of all who knew him, 
and the regard of men of science, among whom he took a 
place as distinguished as it was well merited.”’ 

He was born near the lovely village of Neuchatel, Swit- 
zerland, on September 28, 1807. 

In 1821 he entered the College of the City of Neuchatel, 
and, having joined the second class, he passed through the 
first, where he obtained half the prizes of the class. Two 
years more took him through the course of belles-lettres 
and philosophy, when he graduated at the age of eighteen. 

At fifteen he had already begun to give lessons in Greek, 
and always remembered the pride and pleasure he felt in 
receiving a number of gold pieces, his first independent 
earnings. 

From this time to the end of his life he was more or less 
an instructor of youth. Having determined to continue his 
studies somewhat later, in the German University, he 
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thought it best to devote the following year to the acqui- 
sition of the language, in Germany. With this object in 
view, he found a temporary abode in the house of a country 
pastor in the rural village of Metzingen, in Wurtemberg, 
not far from Stuttgart. As he could not speak a word of 
German, and the good pastor did not understand French, 
they were at first obliged to communicate in Latin. Here 
he remained three months, when a feeling of homesickness 
prompted him to pay a visit to a sister who was staying 
with the Braun family at Carlsruhe. He was invited to 
become a member of this happy household, and he gladly 
accepted the proposal which enabled him to attend the 
Polytechnic School as a free student for some months. It 
was during this sojourn at Carlsruhe that he made the 
acquaintance of Alexander Braun, which ripened into an 
intimacy almost like that of a brother, and continued 
unbroken till the death of Braun in 1877. 

In the pleasant and inspiring company of Braun, Agassiz 
and other friends, the tastes of Guyot for natural history 
were fostered, and here he began his first collection of 
insects and land and fresh-water shells. After six months 
passed in this charming home, he repaired to Stuttgart and 
entered the Gymnasium, which had throughout all Ger- 
many a high reputation for thoroughness in classical 
studies. Here he enjoyed the instruction of such men 
as the Klaibers, and other reputed classical teachers. 

At the end of another six months he returned to Neu- 
chatel, having so thoroughly mastered the language that 
he was often mistaken for a German. He now entered 
upon a course of study for the ministry, which he pur- 
sued for two years under the direction of the pastors of 
Neuchatel. ° 
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After this course of study was finished, he went from 
Neuchatel to Berlin, in 1829, to pursue the same theologi- 
cal studies under Neander, Schleirmacher and others. 
Here he lived for five happy years in the family of Mr. 
Muller, a Privy Counsellor of Frederic William III., 
where he was received as a son, and his associations were 
of a delightful nature, as the social connections of the 
family were of the most distinguished order. 

When a student of Berlin, he was in the habit of at- 
tending, on Saturday afternoons, the pleasant re-unions 
of Neander, where some ten or twelve students were invited 
weekly for the discussion of topics in which they were 
particularly interested. Similar little gatherings were 
held, on other days, at the houses of Hengstenberg, 
Steffens and other professors, in which Guyot took part. 

At the end of a year he was much attracted by the 
natural sciences, and thus a new field of study, congenial 
to his tastes, seemed to open before him; and he re- 
solved to give up theology, not from any distaste for it, 
but from the fear of entering upon the ‘‘high office of 
the ministry with a divided mind.” 

He was honored with the friendship of Professors Ritter, 
Steffens, Hoffman and Dove, and he derived great benefit 
from their wise counsels. 

With his scientific studies he was careful to pursue 
simultaneously such branches as would give breadth and 
culture to his mind. 

He listened to the philosophical courses of Hegel, and 
after his death, to those of his distinguished pupil Henning, 
and others. But the most interesting and suggestive 
courses of philosophy were those of Steffens, especially on 
psychology and the philosophy of nature. 
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The courses of Bockh on philology and Grecian archzol- 
ogy were also attended, and here Guyot caught a first 
glimpse of Humboldt, the gray-haired savant, who sat 
among the students day after day taking notes of the lec- 
tures. 

Not long after this, young Guyot was requested by Hum- 
boldt to translate and prepare a notice of Bier and Maed- 
ler’s large map of the moon—a work in which Humboldt 
was much interested. 

Tn 1835 he took his degree of Ph.D., receiving his diplo- 
ma with the highest honor, ‘‘summacum laude.”’ His dis- 
sertation was on ‘The Natural Classification of Lakes,” 
and was dedicated to Humboldt and Ritter, with their per- 
mission. It was written in Latin, according to the require- 
ments of the University, and his series of thesis was de- 
fended in the same language, in the great Hall of the Uni- 
versity, the Dean of the philosophical faculty presiding. 

The students at this time resolved to present to Professor 
Ritter a portrait of himself by a celebrated artist, as a 
mark of their respect and gratitude. A committee of three 
was appointed, and Guyot, as chairman, was deputed to 
make the address. 

After obtaining his degree in May, the month of June 
found him in Paris ready to enter upon his new sphere of 
duty as tutor to the sons of the Count de Pourtalés, and he 
started at once with the family for Les Eaux Bonnes, in the 
highest part of the central Pyrenees. 

Here, with his young charges, he ascended some of the 
highest peaks of the Pyrenees and explored the intervening 
valleys, bringing back quite a collection of the mountain 
flora. In one excursion he crossed the Pyrenees by one of 
the highest passes, the Port d’ Espagne, into Spain, to get a 
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glimpse ofthe southern slope of the chain. The wild and 
picturesque valley of Gavarnie, the dark and gloomy val- 
ley of the Eaux Chaudes, and several others, were visited. 
These expeditions were doubly interesting and instructive, 
as they enabled him to compare the physical structure of 
these mountains and their flora with those of the Alps. 

At the end of the season, the family returned to Paris, 
and the young people began more serious work. 

One of Guyot’s principal objects at this time was to 
undertake a translation into French of the master-work 
of his friend and professor, Carl Ritter, ‘‘The Geography 
of Asia.’ Humboldt, who took much interest in this 
project, gave him letters of introduction to the great 
physicist, Arago; Brogniart, the co-laborer of Cuvier; to 
Klaproth, the celebrated author of the ‘‘ Researches on the 
Geography of China” ; to Eyries, the translator of Hum- 
boldt’s charming book, ‘‘ Views of Nature’’; also to the 
elegant writer and erudite geographer, Baron Valkenaer, 
and many others. 

At the house of Brogniart, where he was often invited, he 
became acquainted with the most eminent members of the 
Académie des Sciences, who met once a week under his 
hospitable roof. 

The plan of the translation was soon relinquished, as it 
was found that the work had already been done, though in 
avery unsatisfactory manner. 

The climate of Madeira was recommended for the health 
of Madame de Pourtalés, and the whole family set out on 
the journey in the Autumn of 1837. 

On reaching Pisa, they established themselves for a pro- 
longed sojourn, as the gentle invalid became too ill to pro- 
ceed further. Here the time was improved in ascending 
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mountains and investigating the physical features of the 
country, and the first barometrical observations of Dr. 
Guyot were taken from the leaning tower of Pisa. He 
measured the Monte Pizano and, in connection with Cheva- 
lier Antinori, determined the elevation of the observatory 
of Florence above Pisa and the sea. Soon after, Madame 
de Pourtalés died, and her parting request was that her 
sons should be left under the direction of Dr. Guyot, who 
had gained her confidence as well as their affection. He 
accepted the trust, and the young men remained with him 
many years until the completion of their education. 

But for this engagement he might have become the pre- 
ceptor of Prince Frederic William, only son of the present 
Emperor of Germany, a situation which was afterward 
accepted by his friend Frederic Godet, of Neuchatel. 

In 1839 the Academy of Neuchatel was founded, with 
the object of giving a university course of study to the 
post-graduates of the college. 

Dr. Guyot was appointed to one of its twelve professor- 
ships, and returned to his native town to enter upon a more 
enlarged field of labor. The following nine years were 
among the most active of his life. His chair was a double 
one, including Universal History, in the college; and 
Physical Geography and History, in the university, and 
he prepared thirteen distinct courses of lectures on these 
subjects. 

In the college, he had, during three years, five lectures a 
week on ancient and modern history ; and others, in the 
academy, which were mostly on the important transition 
epochs, such as the development of Greek culture and the 
Hellenization of the Orient, from the time of Alexander the 
Great; the great migration of the people, after the fall of 
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the Roman Empire, and the formation of the feudal sys- 
tem; the origin of the European nations and languages ; 
the crusades, the ‘‘flowering time”’ of the Middle Ages, 
and the culmination of the papal system ; the Reformation. 

In physical geography he had general and special 
courses. 

In addition to these, he gave, by request, courses of public 
lectures, and had at the same time several hours of teaching 
in his own home. 

His vacations were devoted to geological and physical 
investigations in the field, among the glaciers and Alpine 
boulders in connection with the researches of Agassiz, the 
final results of which were a complete demonstration that 
the law of the distribution of the Alpine boulders is iden- 
tical with the laws of the arrangement of the moraines of 
the glaciers. 

This decided the questions of the mode of the transporta- 
tion of the ancient diluvial glaciers on both sides of the 
central Alps. 

In his memoir of Agassiz, he gives the following account 
of his own labors in connection with those of that great 
scientist, and it is of considerable importance, as it contains 
his most notable discoveries concerning the motions of the 
glaciers : 

‘In the Spring of 1838 I had the pleasure of a visit from 
my dear friend Agassiz, in Paris, where I then resided. The 
main topic of conversation was, of course, the glaciers. He 
put me au courant of Charpentier’s views, as yet imper- 
fectly published (his book having been issued only two years 
later, 1840), and adding his own idea of a general glacial 
era, he urged me to turnmy attention to these phenomena. I 
asked to be allowed to suspend my judgment until my own 
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observations should justify my adhesion to so startling a 
theory, but promised to visit the glaciers that very Summer, 
I did so, and an exploring tour of six weeks in the central 
Alps rewarded me beyond my expectations. The glacier of 
the Aar, on which Agassiz began two years later (1840) his 
regular system of observations, taught me the law of the 
moraines. The glacier of the Rhone gave me the law of the 
more rapid advance of the centre of the glacier, and that of 
the formation of the crevasses, both transverse and longi- 
tudinal. The glacier of Gries showed me the laminated or 
ribboned structure (blue bands) of the ice deep down in the 
mass of the glacier, and the law of the more rapid advance 
of the top over the bottom. On the southern slope of Mont 
Blanc, the great glacier of la Brenva, with its twin rocks, 
rising like two dark eyes from the middle of the ice (they 
are, indeed, called by the mountaineers the ‘eyes of the gla- 
cier’) made me understand that the motion of the glacier 
takes place by a gradual displacement of its molecules 
under the influence of gravity, giving ita sort of plasticity, 
and not by a simultaneous gliding of its whole mass, as 
believed by de Saussure. All these laws deducted by a 
first, but attentive, study of the phenomena of the glaciers 
were, at that time, excepting that of the moraines, new for 
science. They were expounded by me and illustrated by 
diagrams, at the meeting of the Geological Society of 
France, in session at Porrentruy the same Summer of 1838, 
and I had the great satisfaction of seeing them fully con- 
firmed by the subsequent observations of Agassizand others, 
which furnished the precise numerical data then wanting 
for their complete elucidation.” 

Professor Tyndall, in his book, ‘‘ The Forms of Water,” 
when speaking of the laminations of the glacier ice, says: 
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“‘M. Guyot threw out an exceedingly sagacious hint when he 
compared the veined structure to the cleavage of slate 
rocks.’”’ And this is all he says concerning Dr. Guyot’s valu- 
able investigations. It however shows a familiarity with 
Dr. Guyot’s memoir on the subject, and it is inexcusable 
that one so shrewd as Professor Tyndall, after having read 
that short and clear statement of the facts, of which a sum- 
mary has been given above, should persistently attribute 
the honor of their discovery to his countryman, Professor 
Forbes. 


While his long vacations were reserved for the study of 
the phenomena of the erratic boulders, in his shorter holi- 
days he made a thorough examination of all the slopes of 
the Jura within the radius of a day’s excursion from his 
own residence. He noted the size and arrangement of the 
principal blocks of these foreign rocks, measured their ele- 
vation above the lake and traced the upper limit at which 


they occur. 

His mind was at this time much occupied with history. 
He had at first objected to this branch of teaching, but he 
soon found it was a great aid to him in his other studies. 
Taking it up in connection with geography, he saw the inti- 
mate relation of one to the other, and was led to the philo- 
sophical conclusions which afterward became the basis of 
his work ‘‘ Earth and Man.”’ 

He also worked out a series of original ideas on the 
development of universal history, which resulted in a sys- 
tem of ‘‘ philosophy of history.” 

He removed in 1844 to a new house, which he shared 
with his colleague Agassiz, each having a separate suite of 
apartments. This dwelling was surrounded by beautiful 
gardens, and its windows looked out upon the Bernese 
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Alps and Mont Blanc and the intervening lake, in one 
direction, and the Jura mountains in another. 

A desire to study the annual variation of temperature in 
the waters of the Swiss lakes, led him to undertake, in his 
hours of recreation during the college term, a series of 
thermometrical soundings in Lake Neuchatel. The obser- 
vations were made with six thermometers attached to a 
line, at every hundred feet, giving the simultaneous tem- 
perature of every layer from the top to the bottom of the 
lake, and repeated, at least once, during every month in 
the year. Asan accurate knowledge of the experiments, 
he was led to study the topography of the bottom of the 
lake, and this preliminary work became more and more 
important, as he soon understood that it must be the basis 
for all investigations of the phenomena connected with the 
lake basin ; he found also that it offered a specially inter- 
esting side to the geologist. 

The result was a handsome map of the subaqueous basin 
of the lakes of Neuchatel and Morat, founded upon over 
1,100 soundings and drawn by Mr. Henri de Pourtaleés. 
The subaqueous topography was distinguished from that 
of the shore by its blue color. 

This was the first attempt at the complete topography 
of a Swiss lake, and is still the only one of the description. 

He was much struck in later years with the remarkable 
resemblance of the principal features of this small basin to 
those of the oceans as revealed by the soundings made for 
the telegraphic cables. 

In October, 1847, after nursing a pupil through an at- 
tack of typhoid fever, he was brought so low by the same 
malady that his friends and physicians gave up all hope of 
his recovery. Many proofs of sympathy and affection 
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were shown him by the students with whom he was a great 
favorite ; numbers called every day at the house to inquire 
after him, and on his restoration to health, they came in a 
body to offer their congratulations, and to give him a sere- 
nade. After his long illness he was beginning to regain his 
strength, when the revolution occurred, in March, 1848, by 
which the University was broken up. 

The citizens of Neuchatel hoped that their political 
troubles would be of short duration, and they proposed to 
make up Dr. Guyot’s entire salary if he would continue 
his lectures in the college and still instruct their sons. 

Other tempting offers were made to him, but he declined 
them all, regarding them as temporary measures that 
would lead to no permanent settlement. He had little hope 
of a restoration of the old form of government, and thought 
if he were ever to leave his native country, this was the 
time. 

Agassiz, who was already in America, strongly advised 
him to seek a home in the new country. The idea appeared, 
at first, altogether visionary, but many indications seemed 
to point in that direction. The important decision was 
finally made in May, and preparations for departure were 
at once begun. This step was taken with the full consent 
of his wise and loving mother, on whose counsels he had 
ever relied. Though 70 years of age, when it was a 
serious matter to be transferred to a new social sphere, so 
great was her affection for this devoted son, that she 
expressed her readiness to follow him, at the end of a year, 
if he thought best. 

Professor Guyot reached New York early in September, 
and proceeded at once to Cambridge, where he was warmly 
welcomed by Professor Agassiz. A few days later they 
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went to Philadelphia to attend a meeting of the Association 

of Science, just reorganized from the old Geological Society 
of earlier date. Here he met, for the first time, Professors 
Henry, Alexander, Baird, and others, with some of whom 
he was destined to become so intimately acquainted. 
Desiring to take a first look at the mountain systems of 
America, and impatient to compare them with those of 
Switzerland, he resolved to make a stage journey of a week 
across the Alleghanies to Bedford and Cumberland. Ashe 
could scarcely speak a word of English, he took his seat 
beside the driver day after day and quietly made his first 
study of the new language. 

Having a letter of introduction to Dr. Charles Hodge, he 
stopped at Princeton on his return and caught a glimpse of 
the town which was later to become his home. He was 
kindly received by Dr. Hodge, who invited Dr. Torrey, 
Prof. Henry, Prof. Alexander, and others to meet him. In 
January, 1849, a few months after his arrival in America, 
Professor Guyot was asked to deliver before the Lowell 
Institute of Boston, a course of lectures in French, on 
**Comparative Physical Geography in its relation to the 
History of Mankind.”’ 

After the delivery of the first lecture, he was urged to 
publish the course in one of the newspapers, but as he had 
spoken simply from notes he objected to the possibility of 
such a scheme. 

His friends, however, would take no refusal, and he was 
advised by them to write out the lectures, and Professor 
Felton, who afterward became President of Harvard College, 
very kindly engaged to translate them as fast as they were 
written. Before the week was over, the first lecture was 
written in French, translated into English and printed in 
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the daily paper. The interest it awaked in the public 
mind was so great that this plan was pursued throughout 
the entire course of twelve lectures, and in six weeks they 
were ready for the press in book form. The same kind 
friends made arrangements for their publication, and in 
another six weeks they appeared in a volume bearing 
the title of ‘‘Earth and Man.” It was received with 
great favor and the universal expression that entirely new 
views of the subject of physical geography and its relations 
to history had been presented. The effect produced in 
England was equally great. Half a dozen different houses 
republished it in London, though often in a mutilated form, 
and the reviews, such as the Atheneum, and others, were 
most favorable in their criticisms. Two editions were 
translated in Germany, and repeated requests tor its pub- 
lication in France were refused by the author, who desired 
to enlarge and expand it. In a letter of congratulation 
upon the appearance of ‘‘ Earth and Man,” Ritter wrote in 
large characters underscored ‘‘ Excellent, excellent, excel- 
lent,’ and in every subsequent communication he repeated 
his thanks for what the author had taught him. 

A mutual friend afterward told Professor Guyot that 
Ritter was in the habit of carrying the little volume where- 
ever he went, calling it ‘‘ his vade mecum.”’ In this unex- 
pected way was the foundation laid for Professor Guyot’s 
scientific career in America, and his reputation as a pro- 
found thinker was at once established. 

He was next called to an important work in connection 
with the Massachusetts Board of Education, which invited 
him to lecture in the normal schools and teachers’ insti- 
tutes on the true methods of geographical teaching. To 
this pioneer work he devoted six Summers, speaking every 
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year to from 1,500 to 1,800 teachers of both sexes. This 
gave him an extended influence, and brought him in con- 
tact with the most intellectual people of the State, each in- 
vitation to these institutes being the result of a special call 
from the educated citizens of the town where it was held. 
One of his associates in this work was Professor Louis 
Agassiz, whose branch was that of natural science. The 
effect of these institute meetings on public education was 
such that, according to the testimonials of the school com- 
mittees, the places which enjoyed this advantage were ten 
years in advance of others in the soundness of their 
methods. 

The teachers were so much pleased with Professor 
Guyot’s mode of presenting the hitherto rather dry sub- 
ject of geography that they imposed upon him the duty 
of preparing a series of books and maps as instruments 
to aid them in applying and expounding his methods. 
Thus was the way prepared for his geographical publica- 
tions, which, at a later period, became such an important 
addition to the list of educational works, and completely 
changed the character of all the text-books on this sub- 
ject throughout the country. About this time, at the 
request of the Regents of the University of the State of 
New York, the State granted an appropriation for renew- 
ing the system of meteorological observations, and provid- 
ing the stations with better instruments. This was to be 
accomplished under the joint supervision of the Board of 
Regents and of the Smithsonian Institution. 

Professor Henry proposed to intrust the execution of 
the plan to Professor Guyot. 

The barometers in use at the various stations were found 
to be very imperfect, and his first care was to arrange, 
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with the aid of a skillful optician, a set of instruments 
combining the qualities which he considered desirable for 
such a meteorological system. He rejected all the forms 
in vogue, and introduced into this country the cistern 
barometer of Fortin, improved by Ernst, making certain 
modifications and additions to render it more useful in a 
land of such distances and such rough modes of travel. 
These instruments, which are now termed the Smithsonian 
barometers, have been adopted at the army stations as 
well as by the Signal Service, and are in universal use. 

He prepared a report, in which he gave reasons for the 
distribution of the stations, connecting with it a short 
topographical description of the country, which was after- 
ward republished in Silliman’s Journal. A series of 
instructions for making observations was prepared by him, 
together with tables for their reduction. 

In the Winter of 1850-51, the initiatory steps in this me- 
teorological work were taken, not without much personal 
discomfort, and even real hardship and suffering on the 
part of Professor Guyot. Fifty barometric stations were 
established in various parts of the State of New York. 
As it was before the days of rapid transit by railroad, he 
was obliged to travel from point to point in the depth of 
Winter, over rough and sometimes almost unbroken roads 
in any conveyance that could be obtained. 

The book called ‘‘ Meteorological and Physical Tables ”’ 
was first published in 1851. It was considerably enlarged 
in 1858 and 1859, and was increased to a volume of 600 
pages in the third edition. This valuable collection has 
been extensively used both in this country and in Europe, 
and, indeed, throughout the world. A steady demand for 
it renders necessary a fourth edition, which has been 
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enlarged and changed according to his written directions, 
and is now in press. The book received a high compliment 
from Sir John Herschel in his ‘‘ Treatise on Meteorology.” 

One of Professor Guyot’s great desires, even at that 
early date, was to arrange a system of observations to be 
taken simultaneously throughout the country, in connec- 
tion with the telegraphic stations, so that the coming of 
storms might be predicted, and other phenomena of the 
weather noted. He placed mercurial barometers at many 
points, and took great pains himself to instruct observers ; 
but on account of a lack of funds the work had to be aban- 
doned by the Smithsonian Institution. 

This plan, which really originated with him, has since 
been carried out by the Signal Service Bureau, which has 
become a very important institution, and each day issues a 
weather map and prognostications, which are published in 
the daily newspapers, and are of great benefit to com- 
merce. 

In 1854 Professor Guyot was called to the chair of Phy- 
sical Geography and Geology in the College of New 
Jersey, and, in 1855, he removed with his family from 
Cambridge, Mass., to Princeton, where he found a con- 
genial home. 

When the State Normal School was founded at Trenton 
he was appointed Lecturer on Physical Geography and 
Geology, and retained the position for a number of years. 

In 1861 he was also appointed Lecturer Extraordinary 
in the Princeton Theological Seminary, where the subject 
of his lectures was ‘‘The Connection of Revealed Religion 
and Physical and Ethnological Science.”’ 

He filled this latter appointment during the five succeed- 
ing years, and many young ministers then came under his 
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influence. In later years numbers of them expressed 
their thanks for the valuable instruction received from him, 
which had enlarged their views and increased their useful- 
ness. He also gave lectures in the Theological Seminary 
of New York, the Smithsonian and other institutions. 

His vacations for more than twenty years were employed 
in investigating the physical structure and elevation of the 
Appalachian system of mountains, including the White, 
Green, Adirondack, Blue Ridge and Black mountains. A 
part of the results are embodied in two memoirs, one ‘‘ Cn 
the Physical Structure of the Appalachian System of 
Mountains,’’ published in Silliman’s Journal, in 1861, 
and another ‘‘On the Physical Structure of the Catskill 
Mountains,’’ in 1880, both with maps. 

During the war, his map of the mountain district of 
South Carolina and Georgia was reproduced among the 
war maps published by the Coast Survey, and an abstract 
of his memoir on the Appalachian system was sent to all 
the officers of the army operating in that neighborhood. 

Being out of health in 1871, he made a journey to Cali- 
fornia, and was much interested in the geographical and 
geological features of that new country. Many mountain 
measurements were made by him in the coast range of 
California. In Colorado, he took the elevation of Gray’s 
Peak, one of the highest points of the Rocky mountains. 
So accustomed was he to mountain climbing that, although 
advanced in years, he made this long ascent with perfect 
ease, while younger men, who seemed full of strength and 
vigor, gave out long before the summit was reached. 

‘* His last work of this kind was carried on in the Catskill 
mountains between 1862 and 1879, the latter date being two 
years after he had passed his seventieth birthday. It was 
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a work of great difficulty on account of the pathless forests 
spreading over many of the summits, and the necessity in 
some cases of climbing to the tops of the highest trees to 
gain a view of the neighboring summits for triangulation. 
He carried his survey through with wonderful precision, 
discovered the law of the formation of that peculiar region, 
and has given an excellent map of the greater part of it.’’ 

He began the preparation of a series of wall maps and 
geographies for schools in 1861, and for more than nine 
years was more or less occupied with their publication. 

There are three series of wall maps physical and political. 
A small common school series, a medium series, and a large 
series which comprises a number of maps eight feet by 
five. 

There are also three classical wall maps of Greece, Italy, 
and the Roman Empire. The wall maps are thirty in num- 
ber, all worked out from the most reliable sources. The 
maps in the school atlases, not counting the duplicates used 
in more than one book, number one hundred. 

The geographical series consists of six volumes, from the 
‘*Introductory’’ to the ‘‘Grammar School Geography,”’ 
with a large number of illustrations, and each with an atlas. 
The series terminates with a ‘‘ Physical Geography,’’ pub- 
lished in 1873, which has twenty-six original maps and 
many illustrations. These geographical works received the 
Medal of Progress from the World’s Exhibition, held in 
Vienna in 1873, also the gold medal at the Exposition 
Universelle, at Paris, in 1878. Professor Guyot also wrote 
a treatise on physical geography in Johnson’s ‘ Family 
Atlas of the World,’’ and, with President Barnard of 
Columbia College, was one of the editors-in-chief of John- 
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son’s ‘‘ Universal Cyclopedia’’—a work in four large vol. 
umes, which was completed in 1877. 

Three smaller publications deserve mention : An address 
before the American Geographical Society on the occasion 
of the ‘‘ Humboldt Commemoration,’? which was printed in 
the journal of that Society in 1859; another address, before 
the same society, ‘‘On the Life and Services to Geographi- 
cal Science of Carl Ritter,’ appeared in its journal in 1860 ; 
and a biographical memoir of Louis Agassiz, read before the 
National Academy in 1877-78, and also republished in 
1883. 

The crowning work of his life was the little volume which 
he wrote, on the eve of his departure for another world, 
and, as has been well said, it was ‘‘his scientifie will and 
testament,’ for this comprehensive book of 136 pages 
contains in modest and simple words, so characteristic of 
the man, a statement of the interpretation of biblical cos- 
mogony in the light of modern science as beautiful as it is 
valuable. He shows in a way that is irresistible that the 
Book of Revelation and the book of Nature are in complete 
harmony with one another, both giving witness of the same 
great and all-wise Creator. 

His geographical publications have revolutionized the 
sentiment in this country as to the true character of geo- 
graphical instruction, as anyone can see who will compare 
the text-books of the present day with geographies of 
fifteen or twenty years ago ; and it is pleasant to note that 
his own still hold the first place, though others have 
adopted his ideas, and copied his maps, often without giv- 
ing him credit. Then, geography meant a collection of dry, 
disjointed facts, now it has become an exact science, and 
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is anything but the superficial and fragmentary summary 
of the natural and political divisions of the earth. 

The most substantial monument that Professor Guyot 
has left behind him in Princeton, as a testimonial of his 
love for his students, and his zeal for science, is the E. M. 
Museum of Geology and Archeology, which owes its origin 
to him. 

‘When he took possession of his chair, this being a new 
department, there was no musevm connected with it. To 
meet the urgent needs of the lecture-room, he gradually 
gathered together a small collection of fossils. In 1861 he 
took advantage of a trip to Europe to increase it by the 
purchase of European specimens representing the various 
geological ages. A large hall, hitherto used as a library. 
was set apart by the trustees, in 1874, for the Geological 
Museum. This was refitted and arranged for the purpose, 
and still contains the main teaching collection of the 
department. It was called by Dr. Guyot the ‘‘ Synoptic 
Room,”’ the leading feature in the arrangement of the 
fossils being that they should strike the eye as an open 
book, in which the student might read at a glance the 
history of creation from the dawn of life to the appearance of 
man, an arrangement which has since been adopted by Pro- 
fessor Owen, in planning the new extension of the British 
Museum at Kensington. A department in which Dr. Guyot 
was particularly interested was that of archeology, and 
this branch of the museum was somewhat especially 
developed by him, an interesting feature in it being a 
collection of implements from the stone and bronze age, 
from the Lake dwellings of Switzerland, also a model of 
one of these dwellings on a large scale. This collection is 
only rivaled by that of the Smithsonian, at Washington. 
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Other localities in Europe are represented, such as France 
and Denmark ; and from America the pottery and other 
remains from the mound builders, and the relics of more 
recent date from the Indians of New Mexico and Alaska, 
fill an interesting portion of the museum. 

A large collection of Peruvian and Mexican pottery is 
also to be found in this section. This department, which 
occupies the galleries of the above mentioned room, is 
enriched by the splendid series of models of the cliff ruins 
of the Southwest, which were made under the direction of 
Dr. Hayden. After the museum had been started, the 
State Geological Survey presented it with a series of the 
characteristic rocks and fossils of the State, and a special 
room was fitted up for the purpose of showing this collec- 
tion to the best advantage. Later on, the collection of 
erratic boulders from Switzerland of over five thousand 
specimens, which had been presented by Dr. Guyot to the 
college some time before, was taken from the boxes which 
had held them for over twenty-five years, and after they 
had been classified under his direction, were placed in an 
adjoining room, where they demonstrate, when studied in 
connection with the maps in the room, the extension, thick- 
ness and limits of the great ice masses which covered all 
Switzerland in the Diluvian age. This collection, made 
entirely by himself, is the only one of its kind in existence, 
and, of course, is the only proof of the theories now gener- 
ally accepted concerning the glacial epoch. 

In 1878 the eastern wing of North College was set apart 
for the uses of the Museum, by the trustees, in addition to 
the other portion of the building already occupied, and 
this was fitted up to contain the collections for the illus- 
tration of more extended courses in paleontology, and also 
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to provide for the lecture-room and appropriate work-rooms. 
The collections in this room are very complete, containing 
the most important vertebrate and invertebrate fossils from 
Europe and America, illustrating all the great geological 
epochs. Here are also a fine series of fossils from Colorado 
and Wyoming, procured by the various scientific expedi- 
tions which have gone out from the college. 

The influence of the museum in guiding the tastes of 
the students in a scientific direction has been very marked. 

A first scientific expedition sent out by the Museum in 
connection with the School of Science Museum, in 1877, 
has been followed by two others formed by the students 
themselves, and some of the finest specimens now on exhi- 
bition have been brought back and deposited in the museum 
as an evidence of the zealous spirit which was instilled by 
Dr. Guyot’s careful training. 

After a long career of useful labors Arnold Guyot went 
to his reward, in the seventy-seventh year of his life, on 
the 8th of February, 1884. 

Those who have read the eloquent memoir of his life- 
long friend, the lamented Agassiz, can only wish that some 
one could be found to perform the same loving service 
for him; some one of his companions who knew him 
throughout his whole career and could do justice to such 
a life. 

How true of him are the opening words of that ad- 
dress : 

‘*For some time past there has been among us a vacant 
place which cannot easily be filled. The extraordinary 
personal qualities of character, as well as the talents and 
attainments of its former occupant, render such a task 
indeed almost impossible.”’ 
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Dr. Guyot was preéminently a teacher. His habits of 
study and his methods of imparting the results of his 
reading were clear and simple. It was easy to see in his 
presentations of a subject in the class-room that facts had 
been not only gathered, but weighed and sifted so that 
his students felt that they were getting a larger per- 
centage of ‘‘wheat’’ than usual. 

He seemed to have the faculty of interesting those who 
heard him as well as of instructing them, and in spite of 
this tendency to popularizing his subject he never allowed 
himself to get into the rut of merely talking to please, 
for after presenting a subject to the class in one lecture, 
at the next exercise his practice was to question the class 
closely wpon what they had heard in the last lecture, and 
they were invariably asked some question which made 
them think ont some new application of the facts and 
theories he had presented, so that the men who attempted 
to recite to him ‘‘on general principles” failed to impress 
the Doctor with the degree of their attainments. 

He aimed to teach the mind through the eye as well as 
by oral instruction, for his lectures were always fully illus- 
trated by diagrams, often prepared by his own hands, and 
these diagrams and maps were a good example of the way in 
which he met the demand for facts systematically arranged, 
on the part of his students ; they always contained just the 
facts needed, no more or no less; they were clearly expressed 
and printed, so that everyone in the room could see just 
exactly what was intended ; and every other detail which 
might distract the attention from the main features of the 
thing in hand were banished from the map as useless and 
worse than useless—what a contrast to some maps we know 
of, that are crowded full of all sorts of facts, figures and 
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fancies, and which show nothing particularly. He aimed 
to teach only the broad, general principles which were well 
founded on facts, and these he deemed it all-important that 
his class should know, and all else he left outside the class- 
room ; all that was merely speculative had no place in his 
lectures except in the most incidental way. 

It has been well said : ‘‘The complaint has often been 
raised against the educated man that he is not practical.” 
How often do we hear the cry from burdened human 
nature: ‘‘ What is the use of all your learning, unless you 
can tell me what I want to know? Be useful to me or away 
with you! I am here, blindly groping about, and constantly 
damaging myself by collision with three mighty powers— 
the power of the invisible God, the power of my fellow- 
man, and the power of brute nature. Let your learning be 
directed to the study of these powers, so that I may know 
how I am to comport myself with regard to them.”’ 

Charlemagne once said : ‘‘ Right action is better than 
knowledge ; but in order to do what is right we must 
know what is right.”’ 

What a goal does this set before the teacher, and such 
was the object of his life. 

How true of Dr. Guyot in this connection are the words 
he used concerning Agassiz: ‘‘I am sure it is not in this 
academy that we shall have a dissenting voice as to the 
immense power he has exerted in this country in spreading 
the taste for natural science and elevating its standard.” 
How many leading students of nature are proud to call 
themselves his pupils, and gratefully acknowledge their in- 
debtedness to his judicious training. How many, who now 
occupy scientific chairs in our public institutions, multiply 
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his influence by inculcating his methods, thus rendering 
future success sure. 

Thus he taught men to think and act for themselves. A 
teacher thoroughly in unison with nature and its laws, a 
generalizer of peerless powers, he saw clearly where others 
groped, and saw clearly because nothing was so small as to 
be beneath his notice, and no fact so mean as to be un- 
worthy of consideration. 

A friend who has known him long and intimately, gives 
this testimony : 

‘“‘Never did man walk more gladly in the footsteps of his 
Master. And as he followed Him so closely he came to see 
the material as well as the heavenly world from His stand- 
point, and on the pages of ‘ The Open Book’ he loved to 
recognize the handwriting of his heavenly Father. He had 
fully learned one of the great truths which help to sweeten 
life—that there are really no little things, no trifles, that a 
mote floating in the atmosphere is as truly a part of God’s 
handiwork as is the giant mountain. And that also in our 
—as we call them—small, daily duties of life, we can as 
truly glorify God as we could glorify Him by a grand 
career, So he honored his Creator and his Master in his 
beautiful walk with Him all these years.”’ 

I have striven to show by what has gone before, by what 
endowments, by what acquisitions, and by what use of his 
powers he rose to such an eminence in the scientific world. 
And yet he never sought a position. Whenever he was 
prepared for a place, Providence seemed to open the way 
before him. 

A calm and thoughtful mind, with clear intuitions of 
nature and its works, were the two characteristics which 
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distinguished him in degree from other men. They gave 
his life unity and consistency. 

We find some rare traits in him. He needed courage and 
tenacity for his work, and these stood him in good stead— 
but there was not coupled with them the craft, cunning or 
selfishness which so often mar an otherwise beautiful 
career. There was no strategem in his nature ; his path led 
straight to his object and his movements in it were simple 
and direct. This directness of aim is not the conventional 
method. Arnold Guyot at his best, even in the height of 
his career of usefulness, was always a student, his forte was 
research. 

He was not unconscious of his powers, but nevertheless 
his self-examination was critical and unsparing ; he studied 
his life-work as well as his powers. His work was honest 
throughout, and he prepared himself honestly for it. He 
did not gauge his attainments to the requirements of his 
native home where he began his career, but aimed to dis. 
tinguish himself among his fellow-students of the world. 
Such was the man to whom came the hour, which he made 
an epoch in history, and the work of the great student will 
endure, because founded so firmly. 

To one of less abundant resources and less confidence in 
them the difficulties in his way would have been appalling— 
he brought ability, courage and devotion to the cause and 
he gained. An opportunity presented itself to him and 
-seldom has an opportunity been so successfully improved. 
He planned well and he executed his plans. We see the 
grandeur of these plans in youth, we see the patient, untir- 
ing zeal by which they were accomplished, and we cannot 
fail to see the glorious end attained and so well deserved. 
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How appropriate of his career are the eloquent words of 
Goethe : 

“ Would'st shape a noble life ? Then cast 
No backward glances towards the past ; 
And though somewhat be lost and gone, 
Yet do thou act as one new-born, 

What each day needs, that shalt thou ask, 
Each day will set its proper task ; 

Give other’s work just sbare of praise, 
Not of thine own the merits raise, 
Beware, no fellow-man thou hate, 

And so in God’s hands leave thy fate.” 

Doubtless there is always a tendency to over-estimation 
when our eyes are fixed exclusively on a single character 
in a cause which enlists the abilities of other eminent men, 
but we can all add our views to those of his scientific breth- 
ren who knew him best and were personally cognizant of 
his services to the world of students, and assign him a high 
place on the world’s honor list as one who loved and served 
his fellow-men. 

There has been other wise men as estimated by conven- 
tional standards, but none more careful or whose judg- 
ments are more respected, or more solid and enduring. 
There have been other men of genius and men of experi- 
ence, but none whose services have been more whole-souled 
or more self-denying. But whatever may have been the 
value of his work as compared with that of his great collabo- 
rators, we knew him and loved him for what he was to 
us—a teacher, a leader, a friend. Whatever elements of 
greatness he possessed were not paraded before the world, 
but rather used in a more quiet way in the seclusion of his 
study. His principles nevertheless lighted his pathway to 
fame, and we, and those who come after us, will withhold 
no just tribute of praise, and will ever cherish the memory 
of him whose essential character is deserving of all admir- 
ation, and whose worth can never be forgotten. 
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A REMARKABLE GLOBE MAP OF THE 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 
BY 
A. E. NORDENSKIOLD.* 


The globe map of which a fac-simile is here presented 
has not hitherto, so far as I know, been mentioned in 
geographical literature. I found it pasted on the back of 
the map of Switzerland (No. 46) in a copy of the edition of 
1525 by Ptolemzeus, which I bought some time ago in 
Rome.' It had already been cut up in the twelve sections 
necessary for pasting it on a globe. The length of the 
radius of the designated globe was indicated by means of 
a double line, in rough wood-engraving, on a strip of paper, 
fastened below the segments of the map, and, as direct ex- 


periments have proved, the design is very satisfactorily 
gained and the map is quite serviceable for producing a 
globe with the indicated radius. These facts prove that 
the map, was not originally embraced in the cosmography 
among which it was found, but represents a separate print 
of a globe, which in this way, accidentally, has been pre- 
served from destruction. 


All who have any experience in the chartography of the 
century following the discovery of America will see, ata 
single glance of this map, that we have here to deal with a 
work dating from one of the first decades of the sixteenth 
century. Globes as well as globe prints of this period, so far 
as known, are exceedingly rare. This fact made me think 


* Translated by Vere A. Elfwing, United States Consul at Stockholm, an1 
Corresponding Member of the American Geograpliical Society. 
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© that the fac-simile of this globe map, with great care 
reproduced in photo-lithograph, and here presented in its 
original scale, should set forth some facts of interest in 
regard to the older chartography. 

The original is a copy from a coarse and roughly exe- 
cuted wood-engraving. Each one of the twelve double- 
segments is 164 m.m. in length by 27 m.m. in width. The 
lerigth indicated for the radius is 51 m.m., which, more 
correctly, ought to be 52.2 m.m.? 

The map presents to us the idea entertained by all, out- 
side the Pyreneean peninsula at the period shortly before 
Magellan’s circumnavigation of the earth, of the dis- 
tribution of land and water on its surface. The out- 
lines of Europe are tolerably correct; except Scandi- 
navia, which is still produced according to Nicolaus Donis’ 
© pre-columbic map, or rather according to the schematized 
perversion of Donis’ map appearing on maps of the world 
from the beginning of the sixteenth century. In Europe, 
only two cities are indicated, viz., in the northwestern part 
of the Pyreneean peninsula: Jacob (undoubtedly 8. Jaco- 
bus, or Santiago); and in the southern part of Germany: 
Ingolstad (Ingolstadt). In Ingolstadt there was from 1472 
arenowned university with a large library. One ought not 
to appear too venturesome if one assumes the globe map to 
have been printed, or, at least, drawn in that city and that 
its author was possibly in communication in some way 
with Santiago in Spain, the material for the map of the 
New World being obtained from that place. 
= Even Africa is very correctly laid down. All the names 
S appearing here are to be found, as the table presented 
below will show, among the names indicated in red upon 
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Jacobum Pentium de leucho MDXI.* 


THE NAMES ON THE MAP OF AFRICA. 


On the globe map. 


Mauritania 

Getulia 

Africa mi* 

Libia 

Zgyptus 

Libia Deserta 

Libia Inferior 
Ethiopia Interior 
Ethiopia Sub Agypto 
Trogloditica Regio 
Agysinba 

Asuania 

Hesperius Sinus 
Oceanus Meridionalis 
Breue Mare 
Barbaricum pelagus 
Rubrum Mare 


The names indicated in red color on 
Sylvani Ptolemeus of 1511. 


Mauritania 
Getulia 

Africa 

Libyca prefect 
£gyptus 

Libia Deserta 
Libia interior 
Ethiopia interior 
Ethiopia Sub Agyp. 
Trogloditica, &. 
Agysinba 


Azania 


Hesperius Sinus 
Oceanus Meridionalis 
Breve Mare 
Barbaricum Pelagus 
Mare rubrum 


The names in the globe map of the different parts of 
Africa are thus, without exception, to be found among the 
names printed in red on the new map of the world in Ber- 
nardi Sylvani Ptulemzeus of 1512, and the same names are 
always used, in both maps, to indicate the same regions. 
These names are, for the greater part, borrowed from pre- 
columbie maps of Africa, yet most of them are neither to 
be found in Johannes Ruysch’s map of the world in the 
Roman copy of Ptolemzeus, 1508, nor in the edition of Zab- 
ula Moderna Africa, by Ptolemzeus, printed in Strasbourg, 
1513, nor in Apiani map in Camers’s edition of Solinus, 
Vienne, per Joannem Singrenium, 1520. 
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Also Asia, in the globe map here produced, corresponds 
as well in regard to the drawing as in epigraphic respects, 
almost completely with the map in Ptolemzeus of 1511, but 
differs from Apiani map of 1520, and from the map in 
Ptolemzeus of 1513. Among the names here to be found 
are the cities Mecha, Hierusalem, Callicut and Quinsai. 
Gruenlandt (Greenland) is laid down in the farthest northeast 
of Asia’. Ceylon is to be found twice, both as Taprobana 
and Seijlam, or rather, what by us is known as Ceylon, is 
there named Taprobana, and the Sumatra of the present 
day is called Seijlam. Japan (Zipangri) forms a long 
island lying nearer to America than to Asia. The names of 

the cities here quoted do not appear in Sylvani map; this 
js also the case with some other of the Asiatic inscriptions 
in the globe map: Turcia, Caldea, Hie occidit, Thomas 
and Judei clausi. Instead of Zipangri, Sylvanus has 
Zampagu. ins. Notwithstanding these differences, the 
correspondencies in the outlines of the land in both maps, 
and in twenty-eight names in Asia which correspond with 
the names printed in red in Sylvanus’s, prove in a very com- 
plete manner that the latter map, even in regard to Asia, 
has served as a pattern from which the globe map is drawn. 

America is drawn after a type which, as far as my knowl- 
edge goes, is seen for the first time in the map that was 
sent, prior to November 19, 1502, by Alcerto Cantino® , from 
Lisbon to Hercules d’Este, Duke of Ferrara. A type of 
some resemblance to the same has served as a foundation 
for the map produced in pict. Il in Kunstmann’s Atlas zur 
Entdeckungsgeschichte Amerikas, Munich, 1859, for 
Ruysch’s map of the world of 1507, and for the map in 
Bernardi Sylvani Ptolemeeus of 1511°. This way of delin- 
eation we find, however, in a completely developed condi- 
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tion when adapted to the delineation of the New World, 
according towhich North America forms a very large island, 
Terra Cuba, cut off from South America by a strait, appear- 
ing for the first time in Schéner’s globe* of 1515. The 
formation of South America, especially, corresponds so 
perfectly, although the southern polar continent does not 
appear on my globe map, with both of those globes, that 
there is no doubt left that, either the very same original 
must have served as a prototype for both, or, one of the 
globes must be a copy of the other. 

That South America, even previous to Magellan’s circum- 
navigation of the earth, was drawn with a point extended 
towards the south somewhere about 45° southern latitude, 
is to be explained, as proved by Professor Wieser, by a 
description of America in a work written by Schéner, and 
printed in Niirnberg, 1513, under title ‘‘ Lwculentissima 
quedam terre latius descriptio, cum multis utilissimis 
cosmographie iniciis, etc.’ In this work it is explicitly 
stated that Portuguese seamen had circumnavigated the 
southern point of the American continent and then passed 
a sound not unlike the Strait of Gibraltar.° This strait, to 
the astonishment of many a scholar familiar with the history 
of geography, is also found in Schoner’s globe of 1515. 
According to Wieser, it is quite possible that Schéner had 
obtained his information about the existence of a strait in 
the region where subsequently (1520) Magellan sailed, from 
Copia der Newen Zeytung auss Presillg Landt, a very rare 
print dating from the early part of the sixteenth century, 
but without any statements as to the place where and the 
year when it was printed. Moreover, it is possible that we 
have here before us a re-adoption of the southern polar 
continent, that is sometimes to be found in pre-columbic 
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maps, unreachable, as it was thought, up to the time of the 
Portuguese navigation along the African shores, in conse- 
quence of the heat prevailing in the equatorial zone. An 
idea of this conception may be gathered, for instance, from 
the remarkable wood-engraving!® in Johannis Eshcuidi 
Summa astrologie indicialis de accidentibus mundi que 
anglicana vulgo nuncupatur, Venetiis 1489, here produced 
in a fac-simile, and likewise from the awkward sketch of a 
map of the world to be seen on the last page in the manu- 
script by Marco Polo, published by me. 

The inscriptions for the New World are: Zerra Cuba, 
Parias, America, Terra Nona inuenta est Anno 1497 and 
Spagnolla Insu in qua reperit lignu Guaiacu. These in- 
scriptions are to be found only in some of Schéner’s globes, 
and differ from the inscriptions in the maps, before men- 
tioned, of the New World by Cantino, Sylvanus, and 
others. They differ, as the comparison given here below 
will show, also very considerably from the inscriptions in 
Apiani map of 1520. 

The large island, which, even prior to Magellan’s voyage, 
began to be drawn up south of America’s mainland, and in 
Schéner’s map is named Brasilie Regio, does not appear in 
my globe map. Finally, it may also be mentioned that the 
globe map here under discussion is of quite another type 
than a map in some respects similar to it, of which I have 
received a copy by M. G. J. Schwabe, of Paris, and in his 
price-list, No. XXV., under No. 7248, described in this 
way: ‘* Mappemonde a douze compartiments que lon 
pourra découper et coller sur un globe . . . 180m. m. 
de hauteur, 390 m. m. de largeur. Reproduction, par le 
procédé de M. Pilinski, d’une carte des plus curieuses, 
gravée en 1514 par L. Boulanger, d’Albi . ? Even 
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in this globe map, engraved on copper, the southern part 
of the New World is designated as America “noviter re- 
perta. 

To obtain, if possible, some further information as to the 
year and the place of printing of the map here in question, 
etc., and more especially to learn if it in some way corre- 
sponded to any known globe in the museums and libraries 
of foreign countries, I addressed Professor Dr. Franz Wie- 
ser in Inspruck, who, as is known, has made such 
researches a subject of conscientious and successful special 
studies. I received, therefore, from the learned Professor 
an interesting letter, in which he endeavors to make it 
probable that the map is composed by Apianws after his 
installation, 1527, as Mathematical Professor at the Uni- 
versity of Ingoldstadt. I was myself, before I had by 
closer studies become more conversant with the subject, 
convinced that here I had met with a work of Apianus. 
Upon closer investigation of the geographical literature 
within my reach from the period of the discovery of Amer- 
ica to 1520, I do, however, think that the opinion of Pro- 
fessor Wieser, though in a question of this nature of great 
weight, is not correct. I have founded this my assertion 
upon the considerable dissension in the epigraphy for Asia, 
Africa, and Europe in Apiani map of 1520—of which for 
comparison a fac-simile is here produced—and the globe 
map under discussion, which, as above has been shown, on 
the contrary, is almost identical in this respect to Ptole- 
meus of the year 1511, and this in such a way that in the 
composition of the globe map special attention has been 
given just to the names printed in red in Bernardi Sylvani’s 
work. The formation of South America is also perfectly 
different from the formation of the country in Apiani map 
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of 1520, yet it is, as previously has been pointed out, iden- 
tical with the form in Schdner’s globe of 1515 (not with 
Schdner’s globe of 1520). Moreover, no reference is made 
to any globe or globe map corresponding to the map in 
question, in the list of the works of Apianus, contained in 
the privilegium granted in Regensburg, 1532, by Emperor 
Charles V., and is printed on the back of the title-page of 
Horoscopion Apiani, Ingolstadii, 1533. It is scarcely 
probable, also, that Apianus, with omission of an original 
work of his own, in drawing a globe map, should have 
been guided by a geographical work older by several years, 
and much the less so, as this Apiani original map of 1520 
has been copied in the small and incomplete map sketches 
to be found in Apiani cosmography, editions of 1524 and 
1533, when, on the contrary, the Isthmus of Panama is 
indicated in the map drawn in the form of a heart by 
Gemma Frisius, annexed to the Parisian edition of 1551 of 


the same work. The only thing—speaking for Apianus as 
author of the globe map, is the resemblance that exists in 
regard to two of the inscriptions on America. Those are, 
however, as will be seen from the table below produced, 
common in a great many geographical works and maps 
irom this period. 
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INSCRIPTIONS IN OLD MAPS OF THE NEW. WORLD. 


IN OTHER Maps AND GEO- 


In THE GLOBE MAP HERE ““GranicaL WORKS PRIOR TO 


APIANI OF 1520. 
PRESENTED. 1515. 


Nortu AMERICA. 


Terra Cube. 


Parias. 


Terra de Cuba. | Ultra terra incognita. 
| 


Parias. Ultra nondum | 
lustratum (Schoner, 
1515). 


Terra Cubee (Ptol. 1511). 


West InpIA. 


Spagnolla insula in, | Spagnolla insula in qua 


qua reperitur lignum 


reperitur lignum guaja- 


guajacum. cum. 
SoutH AMERICA. 


America, 


inventa est 1497. 


bus insulis inventa est. 
per Columbum januen- | 
sem ex, mandato rigis| 
1513). 
and the. 
year 1497 (Hylacomyli | 


Castelle (Ptol. 


** America ” 


cosmography, 1507). 


terra nova| Hec terra cum adjacenti-; Anno d. 1497 hee terra 


cum adjacentibus insulis 
inventa est per Colum- 
bum Januensen ex man- 
dato regis Castell. 


America provi. 


If I except the remark at Spagnolla and the year 1497, 


so much written about, which without doubt is taken 
from the second letter of Vespuccio, these inscriptions are 
either to be found in Schdner’s globes or in the map in 
Ptolemeus of 1511 and 1513. 
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The Guajac tree was, early in the sixteenth century, 
considered as a _ particularly effective remedy, most 
especially for the syphilitic pest which at this period 
made such frightful devastations in the Old World. It 
was brought to Europe in 1508, and the knowledge of 
the same was doubtlessly spread with just as great 
speed as the disease it was designed to cure. Ulrich 
von Hutten, in his renowned work, De admiranda 
Guaiaci Medicina et morbi gallici curatione (the first edi- 
tion printed 1519), designates Spagnolla as its native coun- 
try, and gives us plainly to understand in chap. VI., $3, 
that the new medicine, at the period when the book was 
written (1519), already had occasioned trade controversies 
between the learned physicians and the quack salvers. 

The similarity in the inscriptions in regard to this island 
is consequently most easily explained by assuming common 
sources for the composition of the maps. I do not enter- 
tain any doubt that, as is the case with the map known 
as ‘*Carte del’ Amiral”’’ of 1513, where the inscriptions in 
Apiani map are to be found verbatim, declaring the country 
discovered by the Genoese Columbus by order of the King 
of Castile, it shall, also, in some manuscripts from the same 
period appear a statement where Spagnolla is characterized. 
as ‘*Insula in qua reperitur lignum Guajacum.”’ 

From the facts here stated the result seems to me to be: 

That the globe map, here in question, is printed, or per- 
haps more correctly, is drawn and engraved in Ingolstadt; 
that it is not composed by Apianus; that it is of a later 
date than 1511, when the original to the Old World, used 
for the globe map, was printed; that a common original 
has served as a foundation for this map and for Schdéner’s 
globe of 1515, and that, if negative evidences may be con- 
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sidered binding when determining the demarcation line of 
age of such a work as the one under discussion, the globe 
map is composed earlier than Wewe Zeytung auss Presillg 
Landt and also Schéner’s Luculentissima quedam terre 
latius descriptio had become more widely known. 

In all events it is probable that we have here before us 
one of the very oldest maps where the name of America 
is to be found. 


NOTES. 


(1.) Claudii Ptolemei Geographice enarrationis libri octo, Bilibaldo Pirketjmhero 
interprete. Argentorati, Johannes Grieningerus, communibus Johannis Kober- 
ger expensis excudebat MDXXYV. 

(2.) A description of the way in which the segments of a similar globe map 
is drawn is handed down to us from Johannes Myritius in Opusculum Geo- 


tinducenda papyro in globum. Myritius relates that he has obtained this direc- 
tion, with which he, evidently, is very satisfied, from Henr. Glarcanus— 
‘* quod ides indico ne studiosa juventus cui hoc bonum debeat ignoret.” The 
direction is not quite correct, however. It runs in the following way: ‘‘ Sit 
A. B. linea in 30. partes invicem eequales divisa, quales ut supra dictum est, 
_ Singuli quadrantes eequinoctialis ternas habent. Ponito ergo circini pedem 
unum in punctum A. et alterum extendito versus B. usque in punctum unde- 
cimum, sic enim dena transmittes spatia, et duc arcum 8. D. T..... Deinde in 
marginem alterum tranfer circinum, ita ut in B. posito uno pede in A. alterum 
extendas, atque illic duc arcum Q. O. R. et emerget duodecima pars superfi- 
ciei quam quaerebas quamque globo apte circumponere poteris, quanquam 
superne propter spheree coarctationem non nihil superabit.” 


(3.) This map embraces the parts of the earth laying between 80° northern 
and 40° southern latitude, and between 70° longitudes west and 250° east of 
Ferro. On account of that Humboldt, in his preface to Ghillany, Geschichte des 
Seefahrers Ritter Martin Behaim, Niirnberg, 1853, pag. 11, is doubtful whether 
this remarkable map originally has belonged to Bernardi Sylvani’s edition of 
Ptolemeus, may be observed that it is mentioned under title ‘‘ De universali 
habitabilis figura cum additionibus locorum nuper inventorum,” in the fourth 
page of Sylvani's letter of dedication to Andreas Matheus Aquevivus. The 
manner of drawing in the map, the peculiar printing in red, etc., make it also 
quite without doubt that this map is derived from the very same printing office 
as the rest of the maps in the book. 


graphicum Rarum, ete., Ingolstadii MDLXXXX., page 42, chap. XIX.: De 
| 
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(4.) As a provincial name on the northern coast of Africa. 


(5.) It reads, also, in Sylvani map, Gruenlandt, when on the contrary 
Engronelant (not Engrovelant) in this map forms quite a considerable penin- 
sula, laid out north of Scandinavia, evidently drawn from Nicolaus Donis’s map 
of the Scandinavian countries. Cantino’s map of 1502, on the other hand. 
gives us an independent and wonderfully correct formation of Greenland, 
though it is laid somewhat too northerly. 

(6.) Reproduced by Henry Harrisse in Les Corte-Real etleurs Voyages au Nou- 
veau Monde, Paris: Leroux, 1883. 

(7.) I cannot find that this type of map, here in question, should have any- 
thing in common with Zabula Terra Nove in Ptolemeeus of the year 1518. 

(8.) According to the representation given of this globe in Franz Wieser, 
Magathées-Strasse und Austral-Continent, Innsbruck, 1881. 

(9.) Compare Wieser’s work here quoted, page 19. I have not had any oppor- 
tunity to consult Schéner’s now excessively rare original work. 

(10.) The‘original to this map is probably the same that is found in 
Macrobii Saturnaliorum libri, impressi Brive per Boninum de Boninis de 
Ragusia, 1483. The strange subversion of the quarters does not appear, how- 
ever, in the map of this edition of Macrobius. 
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A TRIP FROM SOUL TO PENG YANG. 
BY 
8. B. BERNERSTON, U. S. NAVY. 


I left Soul, July 3, for Peng Yang, the capital of the 
northeastern province, Puing-an-do, and the second city of 
importance in Corea. I was accompanied by an escort, 
furnished by the Coreans, consisting of a guide and two 
soldiers. The distance between the two cities is five hun- 
dred and fifty vi; more than two hundred miles. 

The road is under government supervision and is a good 
one, as the magistrates are required to see that the portions 
in their respective districts remain unobstructed. It is 
intended only for foot and mounted travellers ; in many 
places it would be impossible for vehicles to make a pas- 
sage. Over the smaller streams aré bridges; at some of 
the larger ones are fords, at others, ferries. The ¢/yang-ma, 
or heavy midsummer rains, which last at times ten or fif- 
teen days, often destroy the bridges and make the fords 
impassable ; this is especially the case in the mountainous 
portions of the country. Along the roadside, every five 
ri, are placed posts painted red and carved roughly at the 
top in the shape of a human head; these show the dis- 
tances to the nearest ewmnais, or district towns, in each 
direction. 

Leaving Séul, and crossing a spur of the granite ridge to 
the north of the city, the road leads across a fertile, hilly 
country to Song-to. In the immediate vicinity of Séul the 
disintegrated granite forms a poor soil and the crops are 
light; at about fifty 7i to the northward the character of 
the country changes, and from here on it is wonderfully 
fertile. Great stretches of wheat and rice fields are to be 
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seen, and beans and peas are grown in quantity. The 
country is cut up into a series of small valleys by low 
ranges of hills; these are cultivated nearly to their sum- 
mits, and there is little waste ground. In the vicinity of 
tombs, however, the land remains untouched ; these are of 
frequent occurrence, and are built in groups on the hill- 
sides. 

The houses become poorer in material and construction 
as the distance from the capital increases. They are gener- 
ally together in small villages, and it is an unusual thing 
to find one standing alone. They have wooden frames and 
are one story in height. The roofs are sometimes of tiles, 
generally of thatch. The walls are made by placing net- 
work of twigs between the beams ; this forms a support for 
the thick coatings of mud which are placed over it. The 
kitchen is at a lower level than the rest of the house. The 
flues of the oven used for cooking run under the floors of 
the other apartments, passing out beyond. This arrange- 
ment provides warmth in winter, but causes a most un- 
bearable heat in summer ; the escaping smoke is irritating 
to the eyes, and perhaps accounts for the great number of 
blind and those suffering from eye diseases that may be 
seen everywhere. In the larger houses the rooms are so 
arranged as to enclose a small court ; as a protection from 
the curiosity of strangers the women’s quarters are placed 
in the rear. 

Women of the upper class are never to be seen ; those of 
the lower classes seem quite free from restraint among the 
people of their own villages, but they avoid those whom 
they do not know. When met upon the roads they run 
into the fields and either hide or else turn their backs toward 
the traveller. Should they not do this voluntarily, on the 
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approach of a high officer, they would be driven away by 
his attendants. 

Each province is subdivided into districts ; these are of 
different degrees of importance and named according to 
the rank and title of the officer governing them. There is 
in each an eumnai, or district capital, where the governor 
resides, and from which the taxes are forwarded to the 
provincial capital. There is also a kaik-sa, or house where 
the tablet bearing the character written by the king’s order 
is placed, and where the magistrates go twice a month to 
render homage ; and hyang kyo or temple of Confucius. 

At Pactetion, forty vi from Séul, on the side of a steep 
hill, in a dense grove of pines, have been erected two huge 
stone figures. They stand side by side, the heads tower 
above the trees and may be seen at a distance of at least 
five miles. The bodies are carved in relief out of the rock 
face ; the heads, huge stones, skillfully put in place, are 
of five layers, the two lower in each forming the face ; the 
three upper the hat. In one figure the hat rim is round, 
in the other square; these are said to be symbolical of 
heaven and earth. The Coreans say, however, that the fig- 
ures are of Buddhist origin, and that there are many 
throughout the country. One in Ching-Chong-do is said 
to be the largest and to be over seventy feet in height. 

I reached Song-to after a three days’ march. This city, 
the second one of importance in the province, is one of the 
four fortresses guarding the great roads to the capital. It 
was the capital of Corea under the Ui dynasty, but in 1392 
the seat of government was removed to Séul, since which 
Song-to has greatly diminished in importance and de- 
creased in population. It still is a great trade centre, as 
through it all goods sent from the capital to Peng Yang 
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and those sent in return must go, and it serves as a rendez- 
vous for merchants from both places. The people have the 
reputation throughout Corea for commercial shrewdness. 
Here may be seen large amounts of cotton stuffs from the 
north and paper from the south, and here is manufactured 
the heavy oiled paper used everywhere on the floors of the 
houses, and articles of oiled paper, such as rain clothing. 

Many prominent Coreans trace the origin of their fam- 
ilies to this city. In consequence, the streets are lined 
with pi, or stones commemorative of the terms of office of 
different officials; many of them are enclosed in small, 
gaudily painted buildings and are protected by a railing. 

The dress of the people at Song-to differs somewhat from 
that of Séul. The black hat so common in the former 
city is replaced by a bullock driver’s hat of matting, and 
the green gown worn over the head as a veil by the women 
of the capital is not here seen. 

The walls of Song-to are of great extent, probably as 
great as those of Séul, yet the town has dwindled away 
so that within them, besides the occupied portion, is now 
a great tract of cultivated land. Here may be seen guiseng 
sheds, carefully made of saplings to protect the plants from 
rain and the extreme heat of the sun; these are built in 
rows and are enclosed by strong fences. These are also 
large tracts of a plant from which the Coreans make a blue 
dye. The use of this is common as it furnishes the light 
blue of the clothing of the common people and the dark 
blue of that of the soldiers. 

The ruins of the former palace are still to be seen ; they 
are to the northward of the city, at the foot of a range of 
granite hills like those at Séul. The foundations alone 
remain. Circular grooves, cut in certain stones such as are 
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now made, would seem to show that the structures were of 
wood like those of the present day. A few walls and wide 
flights of ruined steps remain ; the base of a small pavilion, 
a pile of rectangular blocks of stone, is the only structure 
standing. 

Leaving Song-to the road led again to the northward into 
the Hoang-Hai province and to Hoang-tju. It passed 
through the towns of Kum-Tcaun, Puing San, Sen Hung, 
and Pong San. These are of agricultural importance ; 
between Puing San and Sen Hung the country is rougher 
and less under cultivation. This land is also made up of a 
series of small valleys between ranges of hills ; the bottom 
land is nearly taken up with rice fields, while at the foot of 
the hills and the lower portions of the slopes cereals are 
grown. Justbeyond Puing San, is crossed a range of moun. 
tains forming the water-shed between‘the Han and Ta Tong 
systems; it runs in a northeasterly direction and forms 
the backbone of this province, which juts out into the Yel- 
low sea. Just beyond the northern slope, in a very fertile 
valley, is the town of Hoang-tju, the seat of the puing-sa, or 
chief military officer of the province. It is built on a 
stream flowing into the sea at the mouth of the Ta Tong; 
it is surrounded by a heavy wall which extends to the sum- 
mit of the hills in the rear. This town is a great agri- 
cultural centre, and from it large quantities of grain are 
forwarded to the capital. The valley of the river is 
here about ten miles in width, and viewed from the wall 
shows a great stretch of well-cultivated land. Besides the 
puing-sa there is a moksak, or civil ruler, an officer of the 
third rank. 

From Hoang-tju I went to Chung Hoa, and then into 
Puing Audo and to Peng Yang, the capital. This city is built 
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on the north bank of the Ta Tong. The road approaching 
it from the south crosses a ridge about five miles below, 
and then follows the south bank of the stream. It is lined 
with pi, or monumental stones, and is crossed by several 
rivulets, over which stone bridges are built. The river 
here has an easterly and westerly course. It is about 
two-fifth of a mile in width and has a depth of about 
twelve feet. Above and below the city are islands, and 
at these points the stream is divided. Coreans say 
that above the lower island large junks cannot come. I 
saw some, however, that could not have drawn less than 
six feet made fast to rough piers of stone built abreast the 
city wall. The journey by sea from Peng Yang to Chi- 
mulpo * is said to take about ten days, but bad weather 
frequently lengthens the time. 

The city is built upon a ridge of hills which follow, in 
direction, the north bank of the river. They end abrubtly 
at the eastern extremity, but slope more gradually to the 
westward. The northern and southern slopes are quite 
abrupt. The wall is built along the hillsides at points 
well above the level of the plain. In consequénce of its 
position the city is naturally well fortified, and has been a 
prominent objective point in all wars in Corea. 

Peng Yang is noted in Corea for its natural beauty ; and 
from many points may be had unobstructed views of the 
surrounding plains. At one place outside the walls, on a 
ledge almost directly over,’ and at a height of about one 
hundred feet above the river, is a very old Buddhist temple. 
At the most noted points are built pavilions ; one of these 
is over the Ta Tong gate, and under it, through a deep 
arched passage-way, is the entrance to the city. 


*Chi-mul-po, the seaport of Séul 
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Peng Yang has seven gates, four of these being principal 
ones. From east to west runs a wide street, which curves to 
the westward so as to end at the south gate, and terminates 
at the eastern end at the foot of a high hill within the wails, 
Intersecting this at right angles is another street running 
from the Ta Tong to the northern gate. These are the 
business streets of the town ; they are lined with shops and 
filled with booths. 

The eastern portion of the inclosed land being very hilly 
is not occupied. Here is a Buddhist nunnery ; a temple to 
Koang Kang, a hero held in great reverence by the Coreans ; 
also the residence of the Aamsa, or provincial governor. 

Peng Yang is rather a commercial than a manufacturing 
centre. Beans and peas, grown in very great quantity in 
the northern parts of Corea, find a chief market here. 
Tron goods manufactured in the province, silk, cotton 
stuffs, tobacco, hides, and goods brought from China 
across the northern frontier, all are to be seen. In 
exchange from the south come paper, rice, articles of 
bamboo, and such foreign goods as come in at the treaty 
ports. The silk industry, as the Coreans are beginning to 
realize, has a promising future ; there is considerable gold, 
coal, and excellent iron in the province. Between the city 
and the sea a stretch of about sixty miles of river remains 
unsurveyed ; should this prove navigable, even for coast- 
ing vessels, as the Coreans say that it is, the establishment of 
a treaty port at the mouth would cause a brisk trade to 
spring up at a rich and very important commercial centre. 

Below the city, along the river bank, may be followed a 
mound of earth marking the site of the walls of the old 
city, founded over two thousand years ago by Ki Tja, the 
so-called civilizer of Corea. Although no portion is stand- 
ing, yet its line can be easily followed. At one point 
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within are the remains of the stone foundation of a pavilion 
said to mark the site of the old palace. There is near by 
a well, called Ki Tja’s, deep and very narrow, lined with 
smooth, rounded stones. On ahill to the northward of the 
city isa grove of pine trees, in the midst of which is Ki 
Tja’s tomb. 

The approach is through an outer court; the mound is 
about ten feet in height and twenty in diameter. Along 
the paved path leading from the court are two lines of 
stone figures facing each other. There are three on each 
side, each one of a pair being the same as its opposite ; 
the two nearest the mound are in the shape of rams, and 
are neatly carved from blocks of granite. The others 
represent Coreans in a dress something like that now worn, 
but having their hands meeting in front of the body, hold- 
ing rods of stone. 

I was told that I was the first European who had entered 
Peng Yang. Catholic missionaries had, of course, pre- 
ceded me, and I knew that one was there at the time, 
though I did not see him. I met with no ill-treatment 
from the people. They had assembled in great numbers 
upon my first entrance ; but, beyond a great laugh at my 
appearance, no demonstration was made. 

The tchang-ma, or heavy Midsummer rain, occurred 
during my stay here. The river rose fifteen feet. It under- 
mined the wall in several places, swept away the houses 
along the bank, partly flooded the plains, and it became 
impassable for boats. This rain falls annually, and upon 
its duration depends the value of the crops. In case of an 
absence or a great excess, a famine may occur. 

I remained at Peng Yang ten days, and from this point 
went northward to Au-tjyon, the residence of the puing-sa 
of Peng Yang-do. 
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A JOURNEY IN CUMBERLAND SOUND 
AND ON THE 


WEST SHORE OF DAVIS STRAIT IN 1883 AND 1884, 


BY 


DR. FRANZ BOAS. 


After the famous Northwest passage was accomplished 
by McClure, the fate of the disastrous Franklin expedition 
ascertained by Rae, McClintock, Hall and Schwatka, the 
discoveries in the Arctic American archipelago came toa 
sudden pause, though most parts of these ice-encumbered 
regions are unknown, and even their outlines are not yet 
properly delineated. 

Besides the southwest shore of Melville sound and the 
upper part of Jones sound, the largest space, which has 
never yet been visited by any man of science, is the east 
shore of Fox channel. 

In summer, 1883, I left Germany, intending to survey 
this part of the country ; but on account of an outbreak of 
a dog’s disease in Cumberland sound, which destroyed 
very nearly all the dogs in the Esquimaux settlements, I 
was prevented from carrying out my intentions. 

I was able, however, to survey Cumberland sound, which 
was laid down in the charts from the miserably poor ac- 
counts of Scotch and American whalers, and a large part 
of Davis strait, especially the unknown Home bay and 
part of the inland west of Cumberland sonnd. A compar- 
ison between the chart accompanying this sketch and the 
old Admiralty chart will show how poor our knowledge is 
of even the most frequently visited parts of the Arctic 
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regions, how much work there is left in these lands, which 
might be surveyed at a comparatively small cost. 


The west shore of Davis strait is formed by one large 
island, mostly called Baffin land, though many other names 
are applied to parts of it, as it was often considered to be a 
large group of islands. It is separated from the American 
continent by the narrow Fury and Herla-strait, which was 
discovered by Parry in 1822, later visited by Hall. Farther 
southeast a shallow beach prevents vessels from approach- 
ing the low land, which extends to very near King’s cape, 
the southwest point of Baffin land. The north shore of 
Hudson strait is higher and forms some pretty large inlets, 
the westernmost, Sarbak, is situated between King’s cape, 
Sikosuilar of the Esquimaux, and Winter’s Furnace of 
Baffin, called by the natives Toodnikten. The old Meta 
incognita of Queen Elizabeth, a high land covered with ice 
and sending down numerous glaciers, forms the south shore 
of Frobisher bay, which was surveyed by C. F. Hall, the 
late commander of the Polaris expedition, in 1860-62. The 
Esquimaux call Meta incognita Kignait, which means the 
higher land—compared to the one between Frobisher bay, 
Tinnikdjuarbiossirn and Cumberland sound—Tinnikdjuar- 
bing. The steep edge of this plateau is indented by numer- 
ous fjords, and many islands are scattered along the 
shore. Between Nuvujadlu and Anarnitung the land is 
lowest, the outside hills being not higher than 400’ and the 
plateau sloping down to a plain of about 50’ height. The 
Cumberland peninsula consists of three mountain ranges, 
The northernmost is limited by the line from Nudlung in 
Home bay to Kingnua and the deep valley between the two 
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Pagnirtu of Cumberland sound and Davis strait. It slopes 
down to the hilly land of Kingnua and Kaggiluktung, which 
becomes a plain farther west. The second smaller highland is. 
situated between Pagnirtu and the fjords of Kignait and 
Padli, the third one forming the rest of the peninsula. North 
of Nudlung the mountain ranges become more narrow; many 
of the long fjords reaching here the low hilly land situated 
west of the highlands. A great number of small lakes and 
long rivers are found in this country and the westernmore 
plains. Between Cumberland sound and Hudson strait two 
immense basins of fresh water, Netilling and Agmakdjua, 
occupy a great part of the country. In the old charts is 
marked a lake Kennedy, but as the shape and position is 
very wrong, and indeed there are two lakes, I prefer to 
adopt the native names instead of the English one. The 
lake Agmakdjua empties by a short river into Netilling, 
which sends its water by the river Koukdjua into Fox 
channel. 

These are the principal features of the country as I found 
them by my own explorations, the old charts and reports 
from the natives. 


It was in 1839, when the enterprising Capt. William 
Penny, on the lookout for a new whaling ground, rediscov- 
ered Cumberland sound. Though he tried to keep the dis- 
covery to himself, he was very soon followed by other 
whalers. His chart was published in 1840 by the English 
Admiralty, under the title ‘‘From the observations of 
Capt. Penny, and from the information of an intelligent 
Esquimaux.’’ During the following years the sound was 
visited by numerous whalers, who became accustomed to 
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stay there in winter-time, as before the breaking up of the 
ice the whales came up the sound. In boat and sledge- 
journeys they used to travel all over the country and many 
a one was acquainted with it as well as with the shores of 
his own land. The charts, however, received only little 
benefit from all these explorations, as very few of the ex- 
plorers would have been able to take good observations or 
survey properly their own harbor and its neighborhood. 
The newest charts bore onlyasmall resemblance to the true 
outlines of the country. 

However, in connection with the whaling, Charles F. 
Hall made his first journey to the Arctic regions and sur- 
veyed Frobisher bay, which was considered up to his time 
a strait leading into Winter’s Furnace (Toodnikten). Dur- 
ing two years he surveyed in sledge and boat journeys the 
shores of Frobisher, Field and Grinnell bay. Since the old 
expeditions of Ross and Parry and the Franklin search this 
was the first scientific work done in Davis strait. Hall 
here gained a good deal of his experience in Arctic travel- 
ling, which made him the guide for many a future expedi- 
tion. 

Amongst the ships frequenting Cumberland sound that 
of a Philadelphia mica company brought valuable ethno- 
graphical information from the west shore of the sound. 

In 1877 the Florence, ship of Howgate’s ‘‘ Preliminary 
Arctic Expedition,’ wintered in Anarnitung,* a harbor 
near the head of the sound. The principal purpose of this 
expedition was to obtain a sufficient number of Esquimaux 


*Not Anannatu, as is printed in the charts and reports. The name is ap- 
plied for a great number of walrus islands. It is derived from anak—excre- 
ments, and means a place where there are many excrements, the reason being 
that the walrus’ excrements are found in great quantities. 
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dogs and skins for the planned Arctic station in Lady 
Franklin bay. Besides, the captain of the expedition, G. 
Tyson, was instructed to try to cover the expenses by 
whaling. Two scientists, T. O. Sherman and L. Kumlien, 
accompanied the expedition. Sherman succeeded in mak- 
ing, under the most uncomfortable circumstances, a great 
series of physical observations ; Kumlien brought back valu- 
able specimens. Especially his collection of birds shows 
the most thorough attention to his work. The ethno- 
graphical report, however, most probably owing to his small 
knowledge of the language and false information by the 
whalers, is not very trustworthy. Sherman’s astronomical 
observations place a few points of the sound more correct- 


ly than it was done before. Explorations, however, were 
not made in connection with the expedition, as Sherman 
could not and Kumlien did not leave the vessel for survey- 


ing purposes. 

In 1882 one of the German polar stations was established 
according to the international plan in Cumberland sound, 
with instructions to its leader to erect the station as far 
north as possible. Though the passage into the northern- 
most fjord of Cumberland sound, Issurtukdjuak, is very 
difficult, the schooner Germania, which had carried in ’69- 
°70 the German polar expedition to East Greenland, suc- 
ceeded in entering the fjord and the station was established 
at Kingnua, the head of Cumberland sound, in a small bay 
called Sirmilling, and was in action in the beginning of 
September. The schooner returned home, intending to leave 
again in June, ’83, to fetch back the members of the station. 


Such was the state of affairs when I resolved to spend a 
winter in Cumberland sound for exploring purposes. On 
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my request the German Polar Commission gave me every 
assistance for the work I intended to do, granting me a pas- 
sage on board of the Germania, the use of the houses of 
the station and a good supply of provisions, hunting-gear 
and some instruments. Besides, Mr. Noble, from Aberdeen, 
and Messrs. Williams & Co., from New London, who sus- 
tain whaling stations in Kikkerton, Cumberland sound, 
promised me every help in their power, and it is with the 
greatest pleasure, I state here, that it was only their kind- 
ness which enabled me to accomplish a great part of the 
work I did. 

Before leaving I intended to stayin the houses of the 
German station in Issurtukdjuak (Kingnua). By unfavor- 
able circumstances, however, I was compelled to give up 
this intention, and found a home in the hospitable house of 
Mr. Noble. 

His agent, Mr. James Mutch, who has wintered seventeen 
times in the Cumberland sound, was a most welcome and 
willing help to me in my long and tedious conversations 
with the Esquimaux, until I was myself able to talk to 
them. It was with his dogs and sledges that I madea great 
number of my journeys; by his help I managed to get my 
skin clothing ready in time tostart the winter travelling. 
In short, in every way I am indebted to the liberal aid of 
these gentlemen. I also wish to offer my thanks to Capt. 
Roach, of the schooner Lizzie P. Simmonds, who wintered 
in the sound. 

All the preparations being finished, myself and my ser- 
vant, Wilhelm Weike, left Hamburg on board of the Ger- 
mania the 20th of June, 18838. The 28th we passed 
Pentland firth, and in a heavy gale from the northeast 
entered Davis strait the 9th of July. In a few days we 
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had crossed it, but were stopped about 200 miles off Cape 
Mercy, the south point of Cumberland peninsula, by a 
heavy pack which filled the western half of the strait. In 
vain we attempted to force a passage to the north or south 
shore of the sound; the ice was so closely packed that 
searcely a spot of water could be discerned amongst the 
heavy floes and innumerable icebergs. From the 15th of 
July, when we met with the pack, to the 10th of August, 
there was no change in the state of the ice. Then it began 
to grow less; we approached Cape Mercy to about fifteen 
miles, but were stopped again. At last, the 25th of Au- 
gust, the pack loosened, and with a light easterly wind we 
entered the gulf, where we found open water. 

The 28th, when it cleared up after a thick fog, we sighted 
the Kikkerton islands, and at noon had a boat of the Scotch 
whaling station alongside the ship. In the afternoon we 
anchored in Kikkerton harbor, lat. 65° 43’. There was 
no chance for the ship to reach the head of the gulf, where 
the party at the station awaited us, for the prevailing 
southerly winds had forced up the pack to the very head 
of the sound. In July, after the breaking up of the winter 
tloe, the American whaler, the schooner Lizzie P. Simmonds, 
had left Kikkerton harbor, but was caught by the pack ice 
and compelled to go north to escape from being beset. In 
the latter end of July, the pack ice had reached the entrance 
of Kingnua fjord,* and even passed its tide races. So the 
schooner, which was forced up by the ice, and the German 


* Kingnua, its head, is called the whole country at the head of Cumberland 
sound. In asking the natives, where is Kingnua? they will always answer, 
farther up, as indeed there is no single place of this name, which is only ap- 
plied for the whole country. The fjord, called on the charts Kingawa, or 
better, Kingnua, has the name Issurtukdjuak ; the bay, where the German 
station stands, Sirmilling, 7. ¢., a place with a glacier. 
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station, were both locked up in the small space of Issur- 
tukdjuak. 

A few days after our arrival at Kikkerton, a native boat 
was able to come through the passages between the large 
islands down from Kingnua to Kikkerton. The natives 
brought a letter to us from Captain Roach, the master of 
the schooner Lizzie P. Simmonds, and Dr. Giese, the com- 
mander of the German station, who had been expecting the 
arrival of the Germania. They reported the head of the 
gulf to be full of ice, and that they had encountered great 
difficulties in coming down to Kikkerton. 

As the captain of the Germania was anxious to notify 
the station of his arrival, I started, September the 4th, with 
the natives who had just come and were willing to go back 
with me in their boat to the station. Though we had some 
very narrow escapes from being beset by the ice, and had 
to make a good number of roundabout journeys, as the 
passages were locked up, we succeeded in arriving at the 
station by September the 7th. The entrance of the fjord 
was still filled by the pack ice. The southerly winds pre- 
vented it from spreading over the gulf, but it was most 
probable that with a change of the weather and the longed- 
for setting in of a northerly wind, the passage would be 
free. However, as it is impossible for a sailing vessel to 
pass the narrows leading into Issurtukdjuak with a head 
wind, it was to be feared that the Germania might reach 
the harbor Sirmilling, where the German station was put 
up the year before, too late in the season. So it was de- 
cided that the party at the station should return to Kikker- 
ton on board of the Lizzie P. Simmonds, which expected to 
leave as soon as the passage became clear. 

I set out with the message to return to Kikkerton myself 
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in the boat with the Esquimaux. The second day of the 
journey a northerly gale sprung up, which brought the ice 
very quickly down the sound, and threatened to fill the 
Kikkerton harbor, which is open to the northwest. 

By a few days after this the Kingnua station was shipped, 
and the schooner could return to Kikkerton, where mean- 
while the brig Catherine, of Peterhead, had arrived to bring 
provisions for the American and Scotch stations, and also 
to take home the oils and skins collected during the last 
two years. The 14th of September the members of the 
German station, on board the Germania, left the harbor, 
homeward bound, and the 25th, the brig, which intended 
to bring back a number of casks with seal oil put up on 
Warham’s island (Middlikdjuak), fifty miles southeast of 
Kikkerton, during the spring whaling. I accepted an invi- 
tation of the captain to go down with him. As there is no 
shelter near Middlikdjuak, and a heavy sea prevented the 
ship from approaching the island, the captain had to keep 
at sea for a few days, when, with a southerly gale, we saw a 
huge mass of ice coming up. To avoid this, we escaped to 
Naujateling* harbor, on the west shore of the sound, 
where we stopped two days. The weather now being better, 
the captain tried once more to go to the island to take the 
oil on board, but scarcely had we left the harbor, when, 
under the influence of a strong breeze with squalls, a heavy 
sea rose. We now saw the ice which had driven us into 
the harbor a few days ago. It was a berg of about 20 to 30 
feet high, seven miles long and three miles wide. As there 
was danger. that the pack ice would come up the sound 
again, and new ice was forming rapidly in the bays and on. 


* Not Niatilic, as is printed in the old charts; the name is derived from 
Nauja—sea gull. 
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the rocks, the captain was obliged to leave after all without 
securing the oil. We left the ship near the Middliakdjuin 
islands, where we slept one night and returned in a boat to 
Kikkerton next day. 

Meanwhile most of the natives, who had been deer-hunt- 
ing during the summer, returned to the places of their win- 
ter settlements. A great number of the Kikkerton natives 
had been at the head of the Kignait fjord, which runs 
northeast from Kikkerton, and these were the first to return. 
Those who had been in Kingnua and south of Kignait came 
back later in the season. When we returned from War- 
ham’s island, there were only the natives left, who had been 
deer-hunting at Lake Netilling,* the large basin west of the 
gulf. This is the best resort for the natives in summer 
time. The Esquimaux of the west shore, especially of 
Nikemiarbing, travel up in their sledges in May, and do not 
return until the latter part of November, when the sea and 
the lake are frozen up again. In olden times they used to 
stop at the lake throughout the year. The Kikkerton 
natives from the east shore cross the sound in their boats 
and make a shorter stay at the lake. They leave in the 
middle of July and return some time in October. 

As there are a great many deer in the plains of Netilling 
they are able to bring back a large stock of skins, which 


* In olden times, before the number of the natives was as low as it is now, 
there were three tribes, the Tellirpingmiut, the Kingnuamiut, and the Kignait- 
miut. It is scarcely possible to distinguish them now. The Tellirpingmiut of 
Nikemiarbing usec to travel as far as Fox channel and to the country Major- 
aridjen, north of Netiuing. The name Netiuing means some country inhab- 
ited by seals. Though there are seals in the lake up to this day, they seem 
to have been more abundant some time ago, enabling people to live near the 
lake in winter as weli as in summer, The last natives whom I know to have 
spent a winter inland, were three men and their families, in 1877-78, when the 
Florence wintered in Anairntung. 
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they trade to the white men, and to their own friends. 
Though I was very anxious to secure skins for our clothing, 
I had no chance to obtain any from the natives who had 
been hunting in Kignait. 

I wished to secure an Esquimaux to accompany me, but 
as the whalers are in the habit of engaging the best natives 
for their work, I should have had some difficulty in finding 
a good man if Capt. Roach had not kindly offered me one 
of his, with whom I agreed that he should travel with me 
anywhere between Padli, on Davis strait, and Netilling, 
west of Cumberland sound. In exchange he was to get 
a gun and ammunition. He proved a good and trustworthy 
companion in all my numerous journeys, and was willing to 
do any work, and we separated only when I left the sound 
to go north. 

In the month of October I surveyed the Fjord Pagnirtu, 
north of Kignait and part of the shore farther north. In 
three days we got to the head of the fjord. I intended to 
go as far north as American harbor (Ussuadlu), but as on 
the road I met the natives who were returning from Netil- 
ling, I preferred to go back at once to Kikkerton to secure 
deer skins. 

After having bought a sufficient number, I started to visit 
the Fjord Ichaluakdjuin (Salmon fjord of the whalers), 
south of Kignait. 

In the latter part of October there are frequent gales in 
Cumberland sound, and we were most unfortunately sur- 
prised by one of them in this fjord. The snow squalls which 
blew down the steep mountains made the sea foam, and 
very nearly filled and upset the boat. The water froze on 
the boat as it dashed over, so that the little vessel was soon 
almost imbedded in heavy ice, and only by the hardest 
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work could we keep her afloat and reach the shore. Here 
we were compelled to remain four days, until the storm 
began to abate. 

The 26th of October we reached Kikkerton again, and we 
were just in time only, as two days after the harbor was 
frozen up. The 30tb the natives began to go sealing on the 
ice. They travel with their guns to the edge of the new- 
formed floe and shoot the seals, which they secure with the 
harpoon from a piece of floating ice. They have to look 
out for every change of wind, as it happens very often that 
they go adrift, with the ice setting off shore. During the 
time I was detained at Kikkerton, I spent the days survey- 
ing the shores of the islands, which form a large group off 
the mouth of Kignait fjord, and in making tidal observa- 
tions. 


Now I began in earnest to make my ethnographical 
studies, and was greatly helped by Mr. Mutch, of the Scotch 


station. Every night I spent with the natives who told 
me about the configuration of the land, about their travels, 
etc. They related the old stories handed over to them by 
their ancestors, sang the old songs after the old monotonous 
tunes, and I saw them playing the old games, with which 
they shorten the long, dark winter nights. In the month 
of November I had gathered sufficient information about 
the configuration of the country to form a more accurate 
pian of exploration. 

I was very much disappointed to learn that all the informa- 
tion I had received in Europe was worth nothing. Princi- 
pally from the reports of Hall and Kumlien I concluded 
that the Cumberland sound natives travelled far westward 
every year, visiting the shore of Fox channel. In the 
journal of Hall’s second expedition (edited by Nourse) a 
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chart is published drawn by a native from Igluling, which 
represents the east shore of Fox channel. Hall’s explana- 
tion to this chart state that the Igluling Esquimaux travel 
with sledges along the shore and go as far as Koukdjuak, 
the river running down from Netilling, where they are said 
to have intercourse with the Cumberland sound Esquimaux. 
Hall tells about a story of four boats’ crews leaving Cumber- 
land sound and being starved on Ipiuting, a low neck of 
land connecting a large peninsula on Fox channel with the 
mainland. My inquiries about this fact amongst the Cum- 
berland sound Esquimaux,.led me to the following results : 

About seventy years ago two women, Amarok and Sige- 
riak, started with their husbands and some more men from 
Netilling, to visit the land Aggo.* 

Three years they stayed with the strangers; then 
they became wearied of it and returned to Tinnikdjuarbing 
(Cumberland sound). They told wonderful stories about 
the land Piling, where there was abundance of deer, walrus 
and seals. About fifty years ago their tales induced three 
boats’ crews, amongst them Hannah’s—the woman of Polaris 
fame—sister, to visit this rich country ; but as they did not 
know the resorts of the game and the way of hunting on the 
shallow beaches, they were starved on Ipiuting. The Cum- 
berland sound natives have a song about this sad event, the 
contents of which say that the false reports about Piling 
was the cause of the starvation of the men. When I in- 
quired how the natives had learned about the fate of their 
old countrymen, I was surprised to find the news coming 
from Davis strait by the Akudnirmiut. The fact was, the 


* Tpiuting is the line connecting the dog’s harness with the bridle. It is used 
for very low and narrow isthmuses, as they resemble a string connecting two 
large bodies of land. 
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Iglulingmiut had found the starved crews, who had killed 
and eaten each other. Perhaps a few escaped from the 
horrors of that place and afterwards told the story to the 
Iglulingmiut, who cross on three ways Baffin land, visiting 
Tudnunirossirnt (Admiralty inlet), Eclipse sound and Dex- 
terity bay (Anaulerielling). The Tudnunirmiut of Eclipse 
sound visit the Akudnirmiut of Davis strait, who cross 
Cumberland peninsula often tosee the Okomiut. This was 
the way the news had reached Cumberland sound. None 
of the Okomiut had ever seen the place where the crews 
were starved, or knew the land where they intended to go. 

Afterwards, when I travelled all over the sound and 
visited all the settlements of the country, 1 saw quite a 
number of old men and women who remembered the old 
time thoroughly, when they were more numerous and no 
white men visited their land, when they hunted the whale 
and pursued the deer with bow and arrow only. 

By their help I filled up the lacune of my knowledge and 
learned about the old wanderings of these tribes. 

The Tellirpingmiut, the inhabitants of the west shore, 
sometimes lived all the year round on lake Netilling, but 
quite a number lived in the entrance of Netilling fjord 
also. In May they used to travel inland with their dogs 
and sledges. At Kangia (7. e., the upper part of the fjord), 
a small bay, where they leave the salt water, they had left 
their umiaks and kajaks (boats) in the preceding winter. 
Travelling inland they lashed the boats on the top of their 
sledges and crossed the ice of the vast lake. After a hard 
and tedious journey they reached Koukdjua, the western 
outlet of the lake, where they stopped until the breaking up 
of the ice. Then the men descended the river in their kajaks, 
followed the shore until they came to another large river, 
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which they went up into the land Majoraridjeu, north of 
Netilling. In its numerous ponds they caught the deer, 
whose skins they carried along with them until they reached 
Netilling at Kagmong on the northwest shore of the lake. 
Here the women and the old men, who had crossed the lake 
_ in the boats, awaited them, and they stayed somewhere on 
the shores of it until the ice forced them back to Issoa, the 
most western portion of the lake.* 

At the present time, however, this tribe has its summer's 
residence at Tikerakdjuak on the south shore of the lake, 
near the mouth of the river running down from Agmakdjua, 
and they see only seldom the shores of Fox channel whilst 
deer-hunting. 

From the reports furnished to me in Europe I had been of 
the opinion that the Cumberland sound natives were in 
the habit of travelling to and fro on the shores of Fox 
channel, and I intended to survey this land by their help. 
However, there was not one man who knew anything about 
the country ; only two men of seventy or eighty years of 
age had travelled in their kajaks from Koukdjua to the 
river of Majoraridjen, a distance of about forty miles. 
Only one Esquimaux of Cumberland sound knew Igluling 
in Fury and Heecla strait, the place I wished to visit, by 


* The shores of Baffin land, from Cumberland sound to Prince Regent’s inlet, 
are inhabited by three large tribes, the Okomiut, the Akudnirmiut and the 
Aggomiut, 7. e., the inhabitants of the lee side, the centre and the weather 
side. Oko is Cumberland sound and Davis strait as far as Padli, Akudnirn 
from Padli to Akbirtijung (Eglinton fjord) the rest Aggo. The Aggomiut con- 
sist of two tribes, the Tudnunirmiut of Eclipse sound and the Tudnunirossir- 
miut of Admiralty inlet, the Iglulingmiut and Sednirmiut are considered a 
separate tribe. Formerly the Okomiut were divided into four tribes, the Tel- 
lirpingmiut of the west shore of Cumberland sound, the Kingnuamint of the 
head of it, the Kignaitmiut of the east shore of the sound and the Sauming- 
miut of Davis strait. 
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name. He was born in Pond’s bay and heard about Iglu- 
ling when he lived there. 

I hoped, however, to be able to accomplish my journey 
if I could induce a native to accompany me and another to 
go along with me to the west shore of Netilling, from 
whence it is one day’s journey to Fox channel. In Nik- 
emiarbing, the winter settlement of the Tellirpingmiut, I 
hoped to find natives willing to accompany me, and a suffi- 
cient number of dogs to make two good teams. I intended to 
start in February and expected to reach Igluling about two. 
months later. 

But there was one thing left, which spoiled all my plans, 
and very nearly detained me for good in Kikkerton. In 
the fall of 1883 the dogs’ disease, the horror of the Esqui- 
maux of Cumberland sound and Greenland, spread at an 
awful rate over every settlement. No team was spared, and 
in December about one-half of all the dogs had died. By 
this most unhappy mischance I could not manage to secure 
a dog team. Natives who had been willing in the fall to 
sell dogs to me had scarcely enough left to draw their own 
sledges, and it was only by the help of Mr. Mutch 
that I could travel at all. Throughout the winter he 
lent me his dogs to start from Kikkerton for the other 
settlements. Still I hoped the dogs of the Tellirping- 
miut, who had lived inland, might have been spared. In 
December, however, I learned how greatly I was mistaken 
in this hope. By this time the ice had consolidated, and 
on the 9th of December the first sledges arrived in Kikker- 
ton. They were two Tellirpingmiut with their wives and 
children, who had left two days before Nikemiarbing, an 
island in Netilling fjord, where their tribe had settled. They 
had lived at Kangia up to the last days of November, and 
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had shifted to the entrance of Netilling fjord only then. 
They came to Kikkerton to ask for dogs, as they had lost 
so great a number of their own as to be unable to bring 
their deer-skins and household goods down from Issoa to 
Nikemiarbing, a distance of about one hundred miles. 
They reported the Gulf to be frozen up as far as Imigen 
and Umenak (66°). 

I resolved at once to leave Kikkerton to survey the north- 
ern part of the east shore of the gulf. As there were no 
dogs to be obtained, I asked Mr. Mutch for his, to carry me 
to Aupalluktung, an island north of Pagnirtu, from whence 
I intended to travel up as far as Anarnitung, where the 
Florence had wintered, 1877-1878. As the snow was 
hard, I intended to take a small sledge with me on 
which we were to carry the necessary implements, 
guns, lamps, provisions and sleeping bags. The 11th 
of December we started with the thermometer 40° 
below zero, one native, my servant and myself. The 
same night we arrived on the mainland opposite to Aupalluk- 
tung and built asnow-house. While the native went sealing 
at the water-holes formed by the strong tides in the narrows 
of the bay inside Aupalluktung, I busied myself in sur- 
veying the islands. Slowly we shifted north, always build- 
ing new snow-houses wherever we halted. The 14th it sud- 
denly became warmer and a heavy snowfall covered the ice 
with about two feet of soft snow. It was impossible to 
travel faster than three miles a day, though we worked as 
hard as possible, and at last we were compelled to stop 
near Ussuadlu (American harbor). I had arranged with 
Mr. Mutch that his sledge was to return to bring some 
fresh supplies. By the heavy snow, however, the sledge 
was detained for a few days and in the meanwhile we were 
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pretty hard up. By the severe cold a spring in one of our 
guns broke and the cartridges of the other were spent, so 
there was no chance of getting a seal which would furnish 
our lamp with a fresh supply of blubber. We had to stop 
with the thermometer at F-55° in the cold snow-house with 
no chance to melt ice for drinking or cooking anything. As 
this state of affairs could not last any longer, I resolved to 
leave everything and to travel to the next settlement, 
Anarnitung, which was distant about twenty miles. The 21st 
of December we started with a bright moon. Five o’clock 
in the morning we had left the snow-house, travelled up . 
along the numerous islands of the east shore, and were 
about to cross to Anarnitung about twelve o’clock, when a 
thick fog came up. At half past twelve the sun set; it 
grew dark, but no land was to be seen. The ice we had to 
pass was very rough, slabs of one to two feet thickness 
being piled up on one another to more than man’s height. 
The holes between the pieces were filled up with soft snow, 
and we were obliged to crawl and stumble over the pro- 
jecting points and edges of the slabs. The compass was of 
no use to us as I did not know the position of the settlement, 
and we had to follow the native, who pretended to know 
his place exactly. About seven o’clock in the evening 
we heard the -howling of a dog team and changed our 
course in the direction of the noise, but we did not find 
any sign of the land. At last we heard the cracking of the 
ground ice and reached the land about ten o’clock at night. 
It is very difficult to recognize any part of this country, 
and now in the deep and dark night, in the thick fog, it 
proved impossible. A number of grounded icebergs we 
mistook for islands, and so our guide did not know at all 
where we were. All the night we kept roaming over a 
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small space, comparatively free of snow, to keep ourselves 
warm. My servant, poor fellow, had frozen his feet in the 
evening while crossing the rough ice, and could only walk 
with great difficulty. When the moon rose the fog began 
to clear up, and by two o’clock we were on the road again 
looking eagerly for sledge tracks. At last I found one and 
we followed it. But our bad luck was not yet at an end; 
we took the wrong direction and arrived by five o’clock at 
the water holes in the entrance of Issurtukdjuar, the north- 
ernmost fjord of the sound. We had to turn, and at last we 
arrived in the morning in Anarnitung after a walk of 
twenty-five hours, tired and hungry. We crawled into the 
snow-house of one of the natives, and in less than no time we 
were asleep in the comfortable bed of deer skins. A few 
hours after our arrival a sledge came in from Kikkerton, 
which had been delayed by the heavy snow and arrived at 
Ussuadlu half a day after we left. The next day I began 
to survey the mouth of Kingnua, but had to return to 
Anarnitung, as my servant’s feet grew very bad and he only 
told me then that he had frozen his feet. 1 left him in the 
snow-hut with the Esquimaux and went back myself to 
Kikkerton for provisions the 24th. After a long and tedious 
drive we arrived at Kikkerton, where I was heartily wel- 
comed by Mr. Mutch. Two days I stopped here, we spent 
a merry Christmas, and back I went to Anarnitung, whence 
I surveyed the shores of the head of the gulf. The 3d of 
January, this year, when I travelled up the fjord Kaggi- 
luktung, west of Anarnitung, I was overcome by a snow- 
storm which at last forced me back to Anarnitung, where 
my Esquimaux found his wife very sick. He was unable 
to accompany me any longer and as I could not procure. 
another dog team there I had to leave. My servant was 
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now able to be brought back to Kikkerton, where he stopped 
all the winter. All the travelling I did until May I did 
alone. 

Meanwhile a most disagreeable feeling had risen between 
the Esquimaux of Imigen, a settlement on the west shore 
of the gulf, and myself. In the fall there occurred a case 
of diphtheria on Kikkerton, and since that date this fearful 
disease, hitherto unknown amongst the Esquimaux, made 
its way all over the gulf, sweeping away a great number of 
children. The Esquimaux medicine-men were busy inves: 
tigating on the raging disease. One of them found out 
that my presence had brought this evil upon them 
and that they could only escape it by denying me any 
intercourse with them. As soon as I heard about this, I 
visited the settlement and told the men that every trade 
between myself and them would stop until they would 
invite me into their huts, and even if I saw them in a 


starving condition I would not give them a piece of bread. 
This had the desired effect, for one of them asked me to 
stop with him, and sometime afterwards the others came to 
Kikkerton to regain my good will by presenting me with a 
few seal skins. 


In January I was preparing for the journey westward. 
One Esquimaux of Kikkerton was to accompany me all 
the way, another man of Nikemiarbing, who was well 
acquainted with the lake, was willing to travel along with 
me a great part of the way, a third one of Anarnitung was 
to provide me with seals in the meanwhile. One dog team 
I was to get at Nikemiarbing, the other from Anarnitung. 
In January I had to procure seals for dogs’ food, as I could 
not depend upon the deer inland. For this purpose i lived 
at Anarnitung very nearly a whole month. In Kikkerton 
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the sealing was very poor throughout the winter; the same 
it was in Nikemiarbing. I hoped to get a sufficient number 
of seals at the large water-hole Sarbukdjuak in the 
entrance of Issurtukdjuak, but by the bad state of the 
weather the natives could scarcely catch enough for their 
own subsistence. 

Meanwhile the dogs’ disease, which had abated in 
the latter part of December, broke out afresh and swept 
away most of the dogs spared in the fall. Only two were 
left of my team at Anarnitung, and when I came to Nike- 
miarbing to look out if everything was ready for starting 
to the west, there were not dogs enough left to bring the 
natives to their sealing ground. By these most unlucky 
events I was prevented from accomplishing my purposes 
and I feared that I should be obliged to stay at Kikkerton, 
unable to move until the ice broke up in July. There was 
not the slightest chance to procure a dog team—the only 
means of travelling in the sound—and I only hoped that 
there might be dogs amongst the Davis strait tribes. 

But the time was passed to start for Fox channel, as the 
distance is too great to be accomplished in two or three 
months. In the first days of February I knew that 
there was no dog team to be obtained in Cumberland 
sound; I could not expect to have dogs from Davis strait 
until late in April, and I had to be as far north as Lancaster 
sound in July to meet a whaling ship. So I had to give it 
up, though very reluctantly, and to confine myself to sur- 
veying Davis strait, where I expected to gather most 
interesting ethnographical information, and where I knew 
by native report, that the shore did not at all resemble the 
picture given by the charts. 

When in the middle of February a few natives left for 
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Davis strait, I ordered a dog’s team, which I was to buy, to 
be brought back. I could not go with them myself, as the 
weight of the trading articles was too heavy for the miser- 
ably poor teams they travelled with. Meanwhile I sur- 
veyed the southern parts of the gulf with the team of Mr. 
Mutch, visited the schooner Lizzie P. Simmonds, Capt. 
Roach, who wintered near Naujateling, whence I visited the 
more southern shore as far as Kakodluing. 

I returned to Kikkerton in the first days of March, and 
there I found two Esquimaux from Okkiadliving in Saumia, 
the country southeast of Kignait. These men had come to 
trade bear skins for ammunition and tobacco. They 
reported that no dogs had died in their settlement and that 
I should be able to buy a team. There was, however, some 
difficulty in getting to this place. I could goout with these 
two men, but I could not carry a sledge with me to come 
back, nor did I know anybody to go back with me, for 
the distance is too long for a man to travel alone. But as 
this was the only chance of getting dogs, I ran the risk and 
went with these two Esquimaux to their settlement. The 
Cumberland sound was frozen up southward as far as 
Nuvukdjuak and the ice was smooth all the way down to 
Middlikdjuak (Warham’s island). Therefore we easily got 
as far as this, went around Nuvukdjuak by going up the 
Fjord Kouakdjuak and crossing the land to Ugjuktung. 
At the head of Anertsiariaitjung we left Cumberland sound 
and crossed, in two days of hard work, the land, reaching 
Davis strait at the Fjord Kairolikutng, whence we arrived 
in half a day in the settlement Okkiadliving. As I was the 
first white man to visit this country, everybody was greatly 
surprised to see me, but I was very heartily welcomed. I 
managed to buy ten dogs in three days, one native offered 
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himself to accompany me to Kikkerton, another lent me 
his sledge, and I was once more on the road back. 

The very day I arrived there the Davis strait natives, 
who had come over with the ordered dogs, had left to 
return to Padli. Mr. Mutch had bought five for me, and I 
had a sufficient team now. 

Immediately I started for Netilling, as I wished at least to 
see the country, which I could not reach in the winter, and 
the 1st of April I reached the lake. 

I intended to survey the west shore of Cumberland sound 
too, but I was prevented by ceaseless fogs and gales, which 
blew every day up and down the gulf. Heavy snowfalls 
made the travelling very bad, and thongh I kept travelling 
throughout the month of April, I could not accomplish 
anything to speak of. 

The whaling stations in Kikkerton and Naujaetling pre- 
pared now for the spring whaling, which is done at the edge 
of the floe covering the gulf. At the same time I prepared 
for leaving the sound altogether and going to Davis strait. 
The Esquimaux, who had accompanied me all the winter, 
was to help me to the first settlement of the Padli natives, 
which was near the head of the large Padlifjord. They 
knew that I was going to stay with them all summer, and 
had promised me to help me along with their dogs and 
sledges. 

The 5th of May, the same day, when the Esquimaux be- 
longing to the Scotch whaling station started south to the 
floe edge, I left Kikkerton with two heavily loaded sledges 
going up the large Kignait fjord. It was the last time we 
were to see a white man for the summer. All the fol- 
lowing months I had to rely upon my stock I carried on 
the sledges ; there was no chance of getting a fresh supply, 
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as I always did in winter time, returning to the station on 
Kikkerton. The sun was nowvery strong. We could not 
build snow-houses any longer, but had to live in a small 
canvas tent I carried with me. The winter clothing was 
needed no longer, the young sealskin clothing now being 
fully warm enough. When we got to the narrow gorge at 
the head of Kignait, we were surprised to find the snow 
wasted and the ice melting very quickly. In Kikkerton 
there had not been a drop of water two days ago and here 
there was any quantity of it. It was only with the greatest 
difficulty we managed to get to the river running down 
through a narrow valley. Here we found a native who 
came from Padli, and was going back again with a light 
sledge. He brought notice of my being on the road to the 
settlement ; and we moved on slowly, expecting the Padil- 
miut to come up for my help. 

The natives who had visited Padli in March had reported 
that the road was very bad; that the land was very nearly 
clear of snow and that the sledge would have to be carried 
over high rocks. As the sun was very strong then, the ice 
of the river, on which we travelled, melted quickly ; in the 
night a.thin cover of ice was formed on the top of it, 
through which the sledges broke very often. So we had 
the greatest difficulty in getting on. About two miles 
south of the lake Kikkertelling the road is leading througha 
narrow gorge, called Torgnatelling, which is filled with im- 
mense boulders. There was nota particle of snow left, and 
it was impossible to take all my instruments and provisions. 
Ihad to leave everything that could be spared, as we had 
to carry every single box for about two miles. In two 
days we managed to reach Kikkertelling, about thirteen 
miles northeast of the end of Kignait fjord, working hard 
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throughout day and night. My provisions were reduced to 
ninety-five pounds of bread, thirty-six pounds of mutton, 
twelve pounds of butter and an ample supply of coffee, 
tea, and condensed soups, which were to last: for two 
men, or even more, until I could get on board of one of the 
whaling ships visiting Davis strait in the summer. Besides 
Thad about thirty pounds of tobacco, caps, powder and 
lead for trading purposes. Those barters were of prime 
importance, as I had to rely on meat, which I was to pro- 
cure from the natives. It happened only a few times in the 
course of the journey, that I was unable to get any seal or 
deer meat, and though I did not carry any provisions to 
speak of with me, we were usually provided well enough. 
The next place we reached was Lake Tessikdjua, and there 
we found the road better, as we travelled in the wide valley 
through which a large river runs down to Padli. Eleven 
days we were crossing the land. From Kignait I had taken 
a few seals with me for dogs’ food. The last of them, 
however, was devoured by the voracious teams on the ice of 
Tessikdjua and we were only saved from hunger by meet- 
ing some deer near Ikaroling. The 18th of May we arrived 
at Kangianga, the head of Padli fjord. Here we fell in with 
a sledge, which was going to come up to our help, but 
returned, as it was too late, to the settlement, about fifteen 
miles farther down the fjord. I intended to go back from 
here to Torgnatelling; were I had left my boxes ; we found, 
however, the ice of the Padli river, so rotten in these few 
days that it was impossible to travel onit with sledges. So 
I had to give it up and to make the best of the small stock 
I carried with me. 

The 22d of May I finally reached Padloping, on Davis 
strait, at the mouth of the Padli fjord, where a few natives 
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lived. Hence I surveyed the islands and bays of the large 
fjord, and engaged an Esquimaux to accompany me to the 
settlement Kikkertakdjuin, near Cape Broughton. In the 
following month I shifted in the same way from one settle- 
ment to the other, always stopping a few days to survey 
the fjords of the neighborhood. 

On most parts of the shore the travelling was very poor. 
In the fjords the ice was smooth enough ; heavy falls of 
snow, however, made the work for the dogs dreadfully hard. 
I used to start travelling in the night, when the snow was 
frozen on the top. As soon as the sun rose higher, the 
thin covering melted and dogs and sledge sunk into the 
snow. Besides, the state of the weather was very bad. 
Every other day thick fog enveloped the whole country 
and prevented me from travelling, as I had to see the shores 
Iwished to survey. The 16th of June we arrived in the 
settlement Idjuniwing, near Cape Hooper of the whalers. As 
there are always ships here in August, I resolved to put up 
my tent here to try to get on board of a vessel in the fall. 

As the natives go in the summer to the small bay Tessiu- 
jang opposite to the island, to a place they call Kivitung, I 
left the island again and put up my tent on this place. I 
had resolved to leave everything here and to go on with 
a light sledge. The state of the ice was getting worse 
day by day. The snow, which had become hard under 
the influence of the gales in the winter, softened now. 
It was impossible to ice the runners of the sledges, which 
in this way slide much easier. Everything was wet with 
the melting snow, and it was almost impossible to move on 
with heavy loads on long distances. 

_ An Esquimaux party, which was going north to see a 
friend who lived at Niakonaujang (Cape Raper), and myself 
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started the 20th of June to cross Home bay. I sealed my 
tent, hoping that the natives would not touch it. In a few 
days we arrived at Nudlung, where the Esquimaux with 
their wives stopped, to go deer-hunting, until I returned. 
Another man who was in the company, my servant and 
myself, left to visit the settlement of Niakonaujang. In 
three days we arrived at Kouktelling, where we were de- 
tained by a snowstorm; five days thick fog and heavy 
gales prevailed. We had no food, neither for the dogs nor for 
ourselves, and I was going to kill some dogs for food, when 
it suddenly cleared up. -We had tried to cross the land in 
the storm, but had lost the road and had to descend the 
steep hills on the north shore of Kouktelling. The 3d 
of July we reached the sea again. A few hours after 
we had caught a seal and fed the famished dogs. In the 
evening, when we passed the small islands Siroarteejung, the 
dogs scented the track of a man. Very soon we saw the 
footprints and one lonely hut on the small island. Here 
we learned that the natives of Niakonaujang, all but 
this man, had gone inland to the head of a long fjord in 
river Clyde. It was too late in the season to go any farther 
north. I was in a continuous fear that the heavy gales 
might break up the ice. Wide cracks ran from Niakonau- 
jang to Aulitiving and Kouktelling, In Home bay we were 
sometimes unable to cross a crack for forty miles. Water 
was forming on the top of the ice ; for all these reasons and 
the positive want of food, I was obliged, though reluctantly, 
to return to Kivitung. 

The gale in the first days of July was followed by a 
few fine and warm days, which made the snow melt at 
a very quick rate. On places, where we had travelled a 
few days ago without scarcely any trouble, we found now a 
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sea of fresh water, formed by the melting snow. All the ice 
between Kouktelling and Nudlung was covered with three to 
four feet of fresh water and looked like a vast bluesea. Into 
every crack near the shores, or running from point to point, 
the water rushed in streams, which wear down the ice in a 
few days, the breathing-holes of the seals swallowed it and 
formed dangerous whirlpools. Mostly we had to travel 
through the water, often dogs and sledges swam through it 
—it was the most uncomfortable and the most hungry 
season I had experienced during the whole year. At last 
we arrived at the head of the large fjord near Nudlung, 
where the Esquimaux and his wives had caught an ample 
supply of salmon and deer, and in a few days my dogs and 
ourselves had recovered. We went to Kivitung, travelling 
close inshore, to avoid the dangerous cracks and the ice 
éovered with water. Near the land it was dry now, as all 
the water had disappeared through the cracks of the ground- 
ice. The 20th of July we arrived in Kivitung. 

I found my tent safe, and during a few days we enjoyed 
recruiting ourselves with the provisions I had left here a 
month before. During the following days most of the 
natives had gathered in Kivitung, where I spent the last 
month of my stay in the Arctic. It was impossible now to 
leave the place for any longer distance, as the ice might 
break up any day. 
. longed to see a ship, as in the first days of August my 
provisions were exhausted and very little of my barters were 
left. Often I ascended the hill of Kivitung, which is about 
1,400' high, to look out for a ship. Nothing was to be 
seen, but the vast white desert. I could not detect the 
smallest spot of water on the horizon, the fixed land floe 
extended about 30 miles offshore. With a heavy gale on, 
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the 3d of August it was reduced to about 25 miles in width. 
The pack ice cleared away very soon and for the first time we 
saw the water. With the numerous gales the floe edge came 
nearer; the 19th of August, however, it was yet more than 
12 miles from Kangeeakdjung. A lane of water had opened, 
running into Idjuniving. That day aship was seen by the 
natives, the Arctic, a Dundee whaler. We tried hard to 
get on board, but just as we came near it a thick fog 
covered the floe edge and the ship was lost to us. This 
was a bitter disappointment, but a few days later two ships 
more were seen, which we'managed to reach, though we had 
to travel over about five miles of pack ice. 

We were welcomed most heartily and each of the captains 
offered us most hospitably the home journey. As the ship 
Wolf, of St. Johns, Capt. Burnett, was going to leave the 
next day, we accepted his invitation. We left the 28th of 
August, called into Exeter bay, where we stayed some days, 
and arrived in St. Johns the 7th of September. 

Though I was not able to accomplish the journey I had 
intended to make, I think, the results of my researches are 
worth the work and the time I spent on them. In the 
chart accompanying this brief sketch the red lines show 
the old outlines of the land, the black ones the configura- 
tion from my own surveys. In Cumberland sound there 
was a very rough resemblance between the shores and the 
old chart, as some of the fjords, at least, were marked down, 
though in a wrong shape. The real shape of the gulf is 
very different from the one given to it up to this date. We 
learned about this fact some years ago by Mr. Sherman, and 
last year by the German expedition, who, however, only 
fixed a few points. The outlines of Issurtukdjuak, where 
the German station was, are very approximate only, as I 
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did not survey it myself, and the observations of the 
station are not yet published. Cape Mercy I could not 
visit, as there is no ice. The whole of the shore of Davis 
strait was only made by passing it in a distance of more 
than twenty miles ; therefore, none of the numerous fjords, 
which are mostly blocked up by islands, were known. From 
Cape Hooper to Cape Broughton one straight line represented 
the shore, which is indented by long fjords and large bights. 
The old Home bay is almost swept away. The foundations 
of my chart are some sixty astronomical observations, a 
great number of magnetical bearings and an itinerary which 
I used to keep up as accurately as possible. The distances 
travelled I learned to estimate by a long practice on 
measured distances, and by knowing the different gaits of 
my dogs. 

Besides the mere geographical work, which took most of 
my time, Imade ethnographical collections and observations, 
which give many new points of view referring to the religious 
ideas and traditions of the Esquimaux. As I learned the 
language of this people, I was able to understand the old 
songs and tales, which are handed down from their ances- 
tors; as I lived amongst them as one of them, I learned 
their habits and ways, I saw their customs referring to 
birth and death, their feasts, etc. 

The seven tribes of Baffin land, which were formerly con- 
sidered only one or two, widely differ from each other. 
They form the connection between the Labrador tribes, the 
inhabitants of Smith sound and of the west shore of Hudson 
bay. Therefore, their habits and traditions are of a prime 
importance for our knowledge of the origin and the migra- 
tions of the Esquimaux. Our knowledge of the religious 
ideas and traditions is mostly derived from the Greenlanders 
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and Labradorians, who, under the influence of the mission- 
aries and the steady contact with the Europeans, have for- 
gotten a good deal of the interesting knowledge they had 
in olden times. A more thorough investigation upon the 
western Esquimaux and the hitherto unknown tribes of the 
‘centre of the north shore of America, connected with those 
of Labrador, Baffin land, Smith sound and Greenland will 
be required to settle the pending question about the origin 
and the migrations of the widespread Esquimaux. 


NORWAY AND THE MIDNIGHT SUN. 


BY 


REV. C. C. TIFFANY, D.D. 


It is, I believe, usual for English actors to try the Prov- 
inces before they venture on the Metropolis. Had it not 
been that my simple tale of Norway had met with 
favor in smaller towns, I should not have thought to tell 
it to a New York audience. But the subject of the 
evening’s lecture, apart from its meagre recital, has 
proved so interesting elsewhere that I may hope it will 
be acceptable to you. Let us then at once begin our 
journey to the land of the Northmen. 

I will first of all speak of the ease and compara- 
tive shortness of the journey. Norway seems to be a long 
way off, lying across the Atlantic Ocean and the North 
Sea, high up in the northern latitudes of Europe. But just 
one month, or rather four weeks exactly, from the day we 
set sail in the Bothnia from Jersey City, I stood on the 
deck of the Jonas Lie, as it lay anchored off the North 
Cape, and was gazing at the midnight sun. In the mean- 
time I had spent six days in England. Had my Cunarder 
sailed on Tuesday instead of Wednesday, bringing me to 
Liverpool on Friday instead of Saturday, 1 could have 
taken the weekly steamer from Hull or London to Christi- 
ania on the evening of my arrival, and three weeks would 
have sufficed to complete the whole distance. 

Several steamers leave England every week for different 
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ports in Norway. Those for Christiania sail once a week 
alternately from Hull and London. Forty-eight hours 
suffices to land you in Christiania, the most southern city 
in Norway. And yet Christiania is north of the most north- 
ern point of Scotland, in the latitude of the Shetland 
Islands. The journey therefore which I shall describe to- 
night is far north of ordinary European travel. We shall 
penetrate the Arctic Ocean in a sail of four days beyond the 
Arctic Cirele, which circle marks the extreme northern 
limit of Iceland, and we shall reach latitude 71° 10’ at the 
North Cape, this being only 10° south of the most north- 
ern point attained by any Arctic expedition. 

Now let me say here, in order to avoid the restatement of 
monetary statistics, that the whole journey, from America 
to the North Cape and back, can be comfortably made for 
$500. I mention a round sum which exceeded by $40 what 
it cost me, inclusive of the two voyages across the Atlantic 
in a Cunarder first class, a fortnight in England, six weeks 
in Norway, and a brief visit to Copenhagen, Liibeck, Bre- 
men and the Hague. One may spend more certainly, and 
will assuredly if he buys trinkets and photographs, but one 
need not spend more totravel with every requisite comfort. 

What one needs to take for the journey is the usual small 
kit, wrapped in a rubber coat, and not more than the usual 
stock of patience. Enough Norwegian phrases can be 
obtained from Murray’s ‘‘ Norway”’ in crossing the Atlan- 
tic to carry one safely through. The language has so much 
affinity with English and German, that one who knows 
these two tongues need find no difficulty. My friend 
and room-mate across the Atlantic, Dr. Potter, expressed 
a strong desire to see the expression on the countenance of 
the first Norwegian I should address with my pronuncia- 
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_ tion. But, as no one is here able to contradict me, I assure 
you the talk went uncommonly well, not a hair of his head 
stood on end, not an eye bulged from its socket. I do not 
speak of fluency in phrases, but of accuracy in single 
words. The Norwegian coinage, too, is easily mastered. It 
is decimal, and'the krone, being about 28 cents, is the unit, 
and is divided into 100 orte, so that a farthing becomes a 
reality of life, and no longer remains a myth of arithmetic. 
Mr. Bennet, who lives in Christiania, and who cortains 
Murray and Baedecker in his own person, has published a 
thin Norwegian guide book, which gives most minute infor- 
mation in regard to routes and expenses. He will furnish 
you at a few hours’ notice with every requisite of travel ; 
carjole, mackintosh, courier if you will. There isno coun- 
try where it is easier to travel, none where so much pleas- 
ure can be had at so little cost. 

We find ourselves, then, at Christiania, the largest of the 
cities of Norway, of which there are only four, viz. : Chris- 
tiania, Drammen, Bergen and Trondhjem. Christiania has 
nearly 100,000 inhabitants, but is not especially interesting ; 
indeed Norway’s forte does not lie in its cities ; being built 
in great part of wood they have been burned over again and 
again. Few old land-marks therefore remain, and the towns, 
with the exception of Bergen, are not picturesque in their 
situation. At Trondhjem we shall find the remains of a fine 
old cathedral, but Christiania contains nothing venerable. 
There are beautiful views from the heights outside the 
city of the noble fjord on which it is situated, but inside the 
town the churches are not architecturally attractive, and the 
palace, while huge, has the deserted air of a barrack which 
is never lived in. The University and Museum are good 
buildings, well situated near the palace parks, but have 
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nothing interesting about them. But one good thing 
Christiania does possess, and that is, one of the best hotels 
in Europe, the Victoria, where you dine, at least in the 
summer, ina huge striped tent in the court, and dine ex- 
cellently well. 

Let us, then, start on our northward journey. We will 
take the rail as far as Lake Miosen. Let me here say that 
there are but two railways in Norway. The one is a direct 
line north to Trondhjem, about 350 English miles in length. 
The other a road to Honefos, by a circuitous route of over 
60 miles through Drammen to the west. In going to 
Trondhjem, if you go all the way by rail, you do not travel 
at night. The road is narrow, and to avoid accidents, the 
train stops over night on the way, and all the passengers 
sleep at an inn in Kopang, and resume their journey the next 
morning. It thus takes two days to go from Christiania to 
Trondhjem by rail. I shall take you to-night by a longer but 
more enjoyable route. We ride by train through pleasant 
scenery about fifty miles to Eidsvold, on Lake Miosen, 
where all the passengers take the steamboat and sail 
across the lovely sheet of water; those who go by rail to 
Trondhjem disembarking at Hammer, where they take the 
rail again ; but we go on to Lillehammer, where we sleep at 
night and prepare to leave by carjole in the morning. The 
sail, of about sixty miles, on Lake Miosen is very enjoy- 
able. It reminds one of Lake Champlain, while not quite 
so broad ; but we do not, either on the lake or in the Gud- 
brandsdalen, the valley we follow on the morrow, touch the 
finest and most characteristic scenery of Norway. The Gud- 
brandsdalen is indeed the most fertile part of the country. 
It is the region of the best farms and farm houses. It 
is banked in by lovely hills which are just high enough to 
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leave one doubtful whether to call them hills or mountains. 
These hills are wooded and streaked with lovely cascades 
tand waterfalls, so that the drive of four days to Trondhjem 
hough it does not approach any sublime scenery till the, 
last day, when we eross the Dovre Fielde, is yet a delightful 
excursion. I shall speak of it, therefore, rather to describe 
the mode of travel and those lesser features of the land- 
scape which attract a traveller’s notice, leaving descriptions 
of scenery until we come to the Romsdal and Nerodal and 
the Fjords. 

As you enter the court-yard of your inn at Lillehammer 
you notice a row of apparently dwarf chairs ranged along 
one side of the court. These are carjoles, which are the 
unique and characteristic vehicles of Norway. They are 
little, light, low buggies, on two wheels, which hold one 
person and scarcely one. They are meant to be drawn by 
one small Norwegian horse, and to carry the driver, his 
bundle strapped on behind, and a small boy or girl perched 
on the baggage, who will take back the horse and carjole 
(unless you buy and use a carjole of your own) from the 
station where you arrive to the station you have left. All the 
roads of Norway are-divided into stations, which are about 
one Norwegian mile, which is equal to seven and a half 
English miles, apart. At each of these stations there isa house 
for the accommodation of travellers ; so many horses and 
carjoles they are under obligation to government to keep 
ready for those who may want them, and thus one is not 
kept long waiting after his arrivai to make a fresh start. 
In less frequented parts of the country, where are only 
what are called slow stations, one may often have to wait » 
half an hour or an hour and a half, if he have not sent on 
a previous order (called a forbud) for horses at a stated 
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time ; for at a slow station they are only required to keep 
horses, not horses in readiness. The animals may be 
ploughing in the field or carting in the forest when the 
traveller arrives, and though the station-keeper is obliged 
to give them up (whatever they may be doing) to the 
traveller's use, it may take him some time to do so, and 
he may take more time than is necessary (Norwegian and 
American human nature being very much the same) if he 
have some important work doing. But on the well- 
travelled routes, as the Gudbrandsdalen, there is no such 
annoyance. The horses are plentiful and always at hand. 
They are queer little creatures, about twelve hands high, 
often cream colored, the mane cropped so as to stand out like 
a scrubbing-brush ; but they are capable, when disposed, of 
going ata good gait of seven or eight miles an hour. I 
should say that their capabilities are seldom called out. 
They have a will of their own, and seem to defy the 
theory of the resolution of forces in their own persons. The 
force exerted by your arm in slapping them with the reins 
or brandishing your whip, or even cutting them with it, 
or by your tongue in clucking and encouraging addresses 
to their ambition or appeals to their moral sense—all 
this human force seems never to be resolved into motion in 
the horse’s legs. Where your energy goes to is an 
unsolved problem of physics. It does not pass through 
the reins into the norse’s body. The Norwegian horse is 
the embodiment of propriety, and propriety means having 
its own will. They are so uniformly regular in stopping 
at the least ascent in the road, a rise you may fail to dis- 
cover, that an Irish fellow-traveller declared that they were 
born with spirit levels in their stomachs. But though no 
address will increase, though no pulling will lessen, ordin- 
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arily, their speed, they average fairly, and you enjoy your 
drive. 

We mount or rather subside into our carjole in the 
early morning after our sleep at Lillehammer, if that can 
be called morning which has been preceded by no darkness, 
although the sun had hid his head under the horizon for 
an hour or two. When seated one sees at once where the 
idea of a carjole was started. It must have come from the 
breakfast-table, for it is like nothingso much as a teaspoon 
on wheels. You sit in the bowl, and it is a tight fit. Your 
legs stretch (as though you were seated in the bottom of a 
boat) along the spoon-handle. The end of the handle is 
turned up to brace your feet. And there you are, filling to 
overflowing the inside, and your portmanteau, surmounted 
by a small child, strapped to a board on the outside. The 
harness is largely made up of rope, and the carjole in some 
places seems as though composed of fragments of Noah’s ark 
and a stray wheel from Pharaoh’s chariot, so old it looks, 
But they are sound and one rides safely. 

The roads are throughout Norway superb. Usually well 
engineered, they are well kept, and one need take no thought 
of them. As we drive out in the charming air, amid the 
pleasant scenery, the horse taking care of himself, the road 
no matter of concern, conversation with the Kudsken, or 
attendant boy, being necessarily limited, we have time to 
look about us for peculiarities ; and one strikes us immedi- 
ately. The houses are usually of logs. The bark is taken 
off and the logs are well hewn and often oiled or painted so 
as to have a yellow look. They are one story high and the 
roofs are almost always covered with turf. As pasturage is 
scant and every inch of it is treasured, this turf is allowed 
to grow into grass and is scattered with daisies, and so 
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add a picturesque strangeness to the scene. A sheep or goat 
is often seen on the roof, cropping the tall grass, being put 
up there and tied to the chimney that the crop so precious 
in these high latitudes may not be wasted. 

One remarks also at not very great intervals wires extend- 
ing from high points on the surrounding hills down to the 
roadside, which would seem to be telegraph stations, if it 
were not for the fact that there are no stations and no tele- 
graphic machines. They are an indication of the poverty 
and economy as well as of the invention of the Norwegians. 
Far up on the hills are little alps or pasture lands, difficult 
to reach and quite inaccessible for the carrying of any 
burden to and fro. Up the narrow and winding paths on 
the precipitous hillsides the peasants climb to reap the hay 
of this rich pasture, or cut the wood from the distant forest. 
But how to get the timber and the grass down is a question 
of great importance. These wires solve it. The hay is 
bound in bundles, the wood is made up securely into 
faggots and then attached to a ring which plies over the 
wire, and thus it is started on its descent, and by means of 
the ring sliding down the wire it is safely landed where it is 
of use to those who dwell below. With all their pains and 
care they live below very simply. If you look over the 
tields you see how every energy of every one is put forth to 
gain a living from the reluctant soil. There is one form of 
women’s rights which has gained firm footing in Norway. 
It is the right to labor, to labor at any task of man. Women 
as well as men reap and dig in the fields and tend the cattle 
and harness the horses and row on the lakes, yielding no 
privilege to the lords of creation. I have seen a woman 
wielding the scythe or cradle with her baby strapped to her 
back. They do not seem overworked, or coarse. They are 
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not generally handsome, but they have fresh and clear com- 
plexions and a modest reticence of behavior. In this part 
of Norway they do not indulge much in the picturesque 
costumes which abound in the Western fjords. They 
dress in plain blue and brown stuff garments and both 
men and women remind you by their appearance and their 
manners of the farming population of interior New England. 
They differ greatly from the Swedes, who are the Scanda- 
navian French, while the Norwegians have more the char- 
acteristics of the English, but have great politeness. The 
children are very numerous and uniformly gracious, 
always taking your hand to their lips at every favor con- 
ferred. They live on very plain fare, fish and oatmeal 
principally, but their cows give the richest milk, out of 
which they make the meanest cheese, but from which 
they skim the most delicious cream and churn excellent 
butter. The chickens, though they must be sorely per- 
plexed in this land of almost perpetual day in summer and 
constant night in winter as to when to go to roost, are yet 
prolific in laying eggs. And it is amazing how many 
good things one can get for his meal at a station. The 
coffee is excellent, the berry being always freshly ground 
when the coffee is made. The tea, well, the Norwegian 
name for tea is tea-vand, tea-water, and it justifies its 
name, being as poor a beverage as ever I tried to drink. 
But, as they export enormous quantities of codfish and 
herring to Spain and France and Portugal, they receive in 
return abundant supplies of light clarets, so that one gets 
on without tea, or with it, if he will stow a pound or two 
away in his luggage. 

The station-house is a very ancient institution in Nor- 
way. Some of those at which the traveller stops on this 
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very route up the Gudbrandsdalen have stood there since 
the eleventh century, notably those of Foxstuen and 
Kongsvold; while one of them, that at Toftemoen, is kept 
by a descendant of Harold Harfanger, the old Norwegian 
king; and when his late majesty, King of Sweden and 
Norway, went up to Trondhjem a few years since to cele- 
brate the one-thousandth anniversary of the kingdom, this 
royally-descended inn-keeper sent word to his majesty not 
to have his silver unpacked as he had abundance for his 
entire suite. And so the King found the table covered with 
tankards and twisted spoons and old forks which had been 
treasured for centuries in this family; a family which, not- 
withstanding its plain condition, intermarries only with its 
own numerous branches, no plebeian blood being allowed to 
mingle in the royal veins of the Harfangers. But one must 
not expect elegance at any of these stations. They are 
exceedingly plain, while they are clean and comfortable. 
The rooms are almost always adorned with pots of bloom- 
ing flowers, and ivy is trained in long branches on the walls 
and ceilings of the sitting-room. But when shown to your bed- 
room you will find the advantage of travelling with a plaid, 
for too often the only covering is an imposing feather bed. 
Now, the disadvantage of a feather bed for a coverlid, as 
those who have had experience in Germany know, is that 
the cover will not stay on. It is usually only just as wide as 
the bed. You attempt to tuck it in‘on the right side and 
it stands up perpendicularly from the left side. Tuck it in 
at tthe left and it rises indignant on the right. Get it 
pinned beneath you on both sides and you pant and choke 
for a few moments, until, ina spasm of smother, you hurl 
it energetically on to the floor. If you attempt to sleep 
under it, resting lightly over you, you are sure to wake up 
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betimes, benumbed and chilled, with the bedclothes lying 
between you and the wall. Therefore carry a plaid. 

I have indicated the fare at these stations in enumerating 
the articles of food. The salmon and trout and fresh her- 
ring are delicious. The meat is a strong reminder of the 
beef of the Adirondacks. I need say no more to the fre- 
quenters of that region. You must carry a box of biscuits, 
if you wish for white bread, in many places. But one 
not too fastidious can get along without extras exceed- 
ing well. The daughters of a Bishop travelled the 
same summer in Norway that I did, and Bishops’ daughters 
live well at home, I presume, except on Fridays. These 
ladies found nothing to complain of. In some places 
even the Fladbrod is delicious when eaten with butter, as I 
well remember at dinner in the Romsdal, but commonly it 
is too coarse to be palatable. It seemed to me to have one 
great inconvenience. It ‘is a very thin and very large cake 
of oatmeal, which you are told you must order by the acre 
if you would get enough. But there is this disadvantage. 
The amount of nutriment you can extract from it is out of 
all proportion small in comparison to the amount of energy 
expended in consuming it. Your vital force therefore, it 
is evident, weakens the more you eat. Continue and you 
must grow hungrier and weaker, until at last your vital 
force, all gone in consuming your cake, you must die of 
starvation with your mouth full. Beware then of Fladbrod, 
but never fear that you will not get enough to eat and that 
quite good. The people are very accommodating, and to 
one young Irish lady who demanded meat, in the vivacious 
manner of her sex and nation, from the landlord at Hellesy|t 
he raised his hand solemnly and replied: ‘‘I will make a 
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sheep die for you,’’ and soon smoking chops assured her 
that he had. 

While we have been making these observations on the 
manners and customs of the people, let us imagine that we 
have been driving three days up the Gudbrandsdalen, and 
are now turning off over the Dovre Fielde in our last day’s 
journey towards Trondhjem. A Norway fielde is a high and 
extensive plateau, where the temperature is too inclement to 
permit of any vegetation, save the growth of heather and 
lichens, and is a scene of wild desolation, quaint and bare. 
The Dovre Fielde is 4,000 feet above the level of the sea, and 
stands like a vast crater of a volcano, surrounded by black 
and jagged peaks of stone which are streaked with snow. 
The highest of these is Snehetten, which rises above the 
Dovre Fielde about 3,700 feet, thus reaching a height of 7,711 
feet above sea level. This and various other peaks are so 
perpendicular that the snow only lies in the seams and crev- 
ices, and this gives them a wierd and piebald appearance, 
which adds to the giastliness of the surrounding desolation. 
A few hours of this scenery, especially under a threatening 
sky is a sufficient experience of the sublime and terrible, 
and one is glad todescend the rapid steep which brings one 
to the deep glen of the river Doer, and to move on through 
the rich vegetation of a lovely valley until Storen is reached, 
where we again take the rail for Trondhjem. 

Here, then, we are, at the old capital of Norway, 
which has a history reaching back one thousand years. 
It is truly disappointing to find an apparently modern 
town, for it is mostly new with the newness of a New 
England village. But a fine old fortress castle crowns 
the height above it, and the venerable cathedral rears its 
walls and towers, hoary with age, amid the new wooden 
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buildings of the city which fire has so often laid waste. 
In this cathedral every monarch of Norway has been crowned 
for upwards of eight hundred years. It isin a greatly 
dilapidated state, but it is now being, in parts, judiciously 
restored. It has been fearfully divided and cut up in- 
side; the nave is blocked off from the transepts, and the 
transepts, where service is held, are blocked off from the 
choir. One gets no general view within and the only beau- 
tiful portion of the interior is the choir. This has an 
exquisite addition at the eastern end of an octagonal 
lady chapel, fully open to the nave of the choir. This 
octagonal chapel is surrounded with a colonade of beau- 
tiful pillars supporting the dome which crowns it, 
and it is all in the best period of early pointed 
gothic. The carving is of the most elaborate descrip- 
tion, and the intricate tracery looks like petrified lace. 
It is here that the long line of monarchs have received 
their crowns. Immediately over the altar there now stands 
a fine copy of Thorwaldsen’s ‘‘ Christ.’”? The side-chapels, 
which open by magnificent Norman arches of great size 
into the choir, are of early Norman architecture of the 
most massive description; both in their proportion and 
chaste ornamentation they are considered as fine specimens 
of early Norman work as the nave of Durham Cathedral. 
This vast building, which is 346 feet long and, with its 
chapels, 140 feet broad, is dedicated to St. Olaf, and has 
been built at different periods, having been founded about 
1036. Its exterior isimpressive from its size and venerable 
appearance, and it is ornamented with much curious carv- 
ing. The gargoyles especially are of the most comical 
description, and are generally human heads, instead of 
animals, contorted into the most laughable and lachrymose 
expressions. I have seen nothing like them in all Europe. 
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Here may, perhaps, be the best place to say a word about 
the Norwegian Church and its worship. It is Lutheran in 
doctrine and Episcopal in government. Its worship would 
be called among us somewhat ritualistic. The old altars of 
pre-Reformation times are retained, with their reredos cov- 
ered with statues of the Virgin and the saints. Upon the altar 
stands the crucifix and two huge candlesticks. The altar 
cloth is usually embroidered crimson. The minister wears a 
white alb and a crimson chasuble, with a large gold cross 
embroidered on the back. There is much ceremony at the 
altar service, but the interminable sermon from the pulpit, 
preached in the black gown, vindicates the Protestantism 
of the establishment. 

It is at once a tribute to the devout reverence and general 
honesty of the people that the solid silver vessels of the 
communion service are left constantly exposed on the altar 
at all times. The priests’ robes are also laid there, when 
not in use during service. The Norwegians are good 
attendants at church, and a Scotch gentleman, who had 
been salmon-fishing in the distant interior, told me that the 
people there had to walk twenty miles to church, and so 
started out in large companies on Saturday afternoon in 
order to be in time for morning service the next day. A 
good lesson to some in New York who, living within five 
blocks of church, cannot manage to get within the door till 
the Te Deum is begun. 

I confess that the most interesting thing to me in Trond- 
hjem was not the cathedral, nor the fur shops, but the dock 
from which the steamers started for the North Cape and 
the midnight sun. I had always longed to see our vener- 
able solar friend, of such comparatively regular habits, in 
this latitude, refuse to go to bed, and actually sitting up 
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all night. I was impatient to get to the region of perpetual 
day, and to behold the noble scenery of the wild Norwe- 
gian coast. To do this one must sail beyond the Arctic 
Circle, and Trondhjem is the place to ship. Good steamers 
start for Hammerfest and the North Cape once or twice a 
week, and one must go as far as Bodo to see his midnight 
majesty. The midnight sun is visible in full at— 

Bodo—June 4th to July 8th. 

Tromso—May 20th to July 22d. * 

Hammerfest—May 16th to July 27th. 

North Cape—May 13th to July 30th. 

A part of it may be seen above the horizon two or three 
days eariier and later at each place, but the full orb is visi- 
ble only within the dates given. This marks out July as 
the best month for Northern travel. And this month is 
also preferable, because it is the dry month. Usually there 
is much rain in Norway. At Bergen the average rainfall 
is 73 inches a year, and they frequently have but 100 clear 
days out of the 365. 

We embark, therefore, on the steamer Jonas Lie July 
12th for our two weeks’ trip. The excursion could easily be 
made from Trondhjem to the North Cape and back ina week, 
it being between 1,000 and 1,200 miles, were it not for the 
constant stopping at numerous ports and fishing villages to 
load and discharge cargo. The stacks of dried codfish and 
the barrels of herring which are taken off and on excite 
amazement and some consternation to the traveller who is 
inahurry. But one sees much of the villages and herring 
fisheries by the way which he would not willingly miss.: 

We sail out of the Trondhjem fjord and the rugged coast 
is interesting from the start, but we do not reach the finest 
scenery until the end of twenty hours’ sail. Then we come 
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upon that remarkable island, Torghatten, which, so far as 
I know, is unique in all the world. It lies upon the surface 
of the Atlantic, in shape like a sailor’s wide-awake, and it 
rises to the height of 900 feet. The remarkable feature about 
it is the natural tunnel which pierces it about midway up its 
height. Five hundred feet from the sea and four hun- 
dred feet below the summit of the island this grand 
natural cavity enables one to see the clouds and sky 
through the centre of the mountain. It gleams like a great 
eye from the midst of the crown of Torg’s hat or Torghatten, 
and, of course, has given rise to many myths and stories 
concerning its origin. Science tells us in plain prose that 
the opening is due to the presence of a stratum of friable 
rock which had been washed out of this cavity by the 
action of the water while yet the island was submerged 
beneath the waves, and before the convulsion of nature had 
occurred, which projected the island above the waters. But 
the tradition of an old mythology narrates the tale in 
different fashion. It seems that in a far off time Torg was 
a hero of noble mould. A giant knight of the far northern 
ocean had sought to capture a lovely sea nymph, who, not 
returning his passion, as constantly eluded him. This rider 
of the horse, or Hestman, at last caught sight of the nymph 
at the distance of 150 miles, and from his charger hurled a 
mighty javelin at her, to kill if he could not captivate. But 
Torg at the instant, pitying her plight, raised his head above 
the wave and the javelin pierced his mighty front as it rose. 
It transfixed him there forever, while the maiden escaped. 
Torghatten or Torg’s hat thus pierced stands as a perpetual 
witness to the virtue of self-sacrifice, while Hestman 
petrified by the gods for his unholy wrath, stands in the 
gigantic island of Hestman, in form like a horse bestridden 
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by his rider, a mournful warning against unholy passion. 
We see him as we pass on the following day the Arctic 
circle, standing on his steed, 2,000 feet in height, grim and 
gaunt, like the cloaked horseman of the legend of Lenore. 

Climbing up to this wonderful tunnel of Torghatten we 
find it to be 120 feet high, 60 feet wide and 550 feet long. 
Its roof is like a fretted gothic vault ; its sides are perpen- 
dicular, and you gaze through it as through a gigantic mega- 
letescope and catch a wondrous glimpse of oceanand islands, 
and the sloping meadows of the further hillside. The fleecy 
clouds are in the sky above, the flitting sails on the sea 
below, and it seems as though one were gazing on the lovely 
panorama of another world. This tunnel high in air is not 
graced with the fine basaltic pillars of Fingal’s Cave ; no 
surging beat of the waves fills the ear with a solemn mono- — 
tony of sound as they sweep its floor, asin that far-famed 
cavern of the island of Staffa. This temple not built with 
hands is still and silent. As I stood at 11 o’clock at night 
beneath the shadow of its yawning entrance, the sun had just 
set behind me in the sea. Its after-glow tinted with kind- 
ling light every object the eye rested on at the further end 
of the cavern. Nature appeared transfigured ; one seemed 
to gaze, like St. John at Patmos, into another sphere of 
being. The far-reaching panorama of earth, and sea, and 
sky, was real and yet unreal ; real in the form and features, 
unreal in its wierd beauty and tender solemnity. This 
solitary island stood to us in the sea like the gateway to a 
world beyond itself. 


“ Thought was not; in enjoyment it expired. 
No thanks we breathed, we proffered no request. 
Rapt into still communion that transcends 
The imperfect offices of prayer and praise.” 


As we gained the deck of the ship again we thought we saw 
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signs of coming day. It was just midnight, though quite 
light enough to read. The sun had set at eleven, and would 
rise again at one, so we sat up to see his solar majesty emerge 
after his brief slumber. Soon the rays of light which had 
been withdrawing towards the west began to shoot up east- 
ward into the sky again. The sun came on with a lordly 
heralding. Then every soft flying cloud was suffused with 
color. On the horizon, where sea and sky melted together, 
there stretched a vast space of bright apple-green, in which 
floated golden clouds like feathery, angels’ wings, glowing 
with the intensity of- burning light. Above them, all the 
rare jewels of the earth seemed to bestud the sky in giant 
forms. Purple, crimson, blue, yellow, violet, the clouds 
were a vast aggregation of jewelled hills. Amethysts, 
rubies, topazes, sapphires were mingled in gorgeous combi- 
nation far up into the zenith. The ocean beneath was like 
a mirror, and all the gorgeousness of the sky above was 
retiected in the sea through which we were sailing on. 


‘Far and wide the clouds were touched.” 


It was glory’s morning gate. One instinctively exclaimed-- 


“ The sea of glass mingled with fire.” 


From the Arctic circle, which is passed the second even- 
ing out from Trondhjem, the scenery assumes its supreme 
grandeur. The coast is here so thickly strewn with islands 
that it does not seem like sailing on the ocean, but rather 
to be a trip through a series of lakes, or on some lordly 
Danube or Hudson. These islands, rising oftentimes to 
mountain peaks from out the waves, check also the ocean’s 
swell, so that the heavy swell on the sea does not inter- 
fere with the enjoyment of the scenery. One seems to be in 
the midst of the country rather than skirting the coast. 
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The snow now begins to streak the hillsides and the 
long line of shining white which stretches parallel with 
the coast as far as the eye can see, glistening high over the 
tops of the cragged peaks which buttress it, is the Svarizen, 
the vast snow-field which lies 7,000 feet above the sea, and 
stretches away for a distance of 50 miles parallel to the 
coast: the largest snow field of Norway next tothe Justedal. 
This immense rounded shoulder of untracked snow is 
buttressed up with great peaks of black rock, streaked and 
spotted white with the snow which lies in their crevices. 
These peaks are twisted into every variety of strange shape, 
and rise gaunt and defiant along the snow mountain’s side, 
now reaching great height, and crowned with fantastic pin- 
nacles ; now massed together in extending ridges; awhile 
continuous, then gashed asunder, and revealing in the wide 
opened seam enormous glaciers, overhanging the intervening 
valleys from the brow of the trackless snow-field above. 
Over the faces of these ice-bound rivers the long lingering 
light plays and streaks them with prismatic rays, so that 
at times they gleam like beds of opal. Along the 
shore, between these not distant mountains and the 
sea, rise lower rounded hills clad in the living green of 
evergreen forests and fertile meadows ; flecked oftentimes 
with the foam of brawling waterfalls. It is the grandeur 
and beauty of the Tyrol and of Switzerland indefinitely 
extended. None of these peaks, indeed, exceed five or six 
thousand feet in height and most of them range lower. 
Yet one sees them, not as one looks on Mont Blanc or the 
peaks which surround the Engadine, from a valley which 
is itself several thousand feet above the level of the sea, 
but from the sea itself. The northern latitude lends the 
charm of perpetual snow to the lower height and the beauty 
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and grandeur of the Alps are brought out with less effort 
of nature, but with approximate effect. What can I say 
more of this wondrous panorama unfolding new beauties 
day by day, as we sail along, now turning up into the 
fjords to visit sequestered fishing villages, with their bright 
bits of houses nestling close to the edge of the encompas- 
sing hills; now winding among the islands as though we 
were sailing on the lakes of Italy and Switzerland, reminded 
at times of Como, now of Maggiore, now of Luzerne; 
or as we anchor beneath the shadow of the Seven Sis- 
ters, which rise like gigantic pyramids of stone, 4,000 feet 
from the very edge of the harbor where we lie. Nor can 
words paint the varied hues with which the perpetual day- 
light, now glaring with the heat of noon, now softened into 
the early twilight, paints these hills; casting shadows 
downward, then apparently casting them upward, until 
the uneven rock surfaces seem changed into billows of 
silken drapery melting together in soft gradations of color: 
changing with the ever changing light the aspect and ex- 
pression of these myriad forms of stone and ice which 
nature in the long course of centuries has carved and 
moulded on this desolate coast. Ican only give you this 
hint of them as we pass on to other scenes. 

Our course soon brings us to Bodo, a little town of 400 
inhabitants, the most southern port where the midnight 
sun can be seen, and where they have three months of con- 
tinuous day and three of continuous night, and yet where, so 
far apart from the world, the inhabitants seem happy and 
content. The inn-keeper’s daughter in this place was a really 
cultivated woman. Though she had never been outside 
the district of Bodo in her life, she spoke English well, she 
played the piano, she had become affianced to a German 
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physician who lived in a yet more remote hamlet, and was 
eager in her description of her coming wedding, when she 
was to have twelve bridesmaids dressed in white and was 
to be covered with a fleecy veil entwined with myrtle flow- 
ers. Strangely enough, at an old church and parsonage 
about a mile distant from the town one comes on the track 
of an historical personage. Here in the time of his exile 
Louis Philippe of France lived six months with the parson 
in his large parsonage by an inland fjord. The room he 
occupied was gaily frescoed with groups of court women in 
the costume of Louis XIV. Whether done by the banished 
prince or not I cannot tell, as my Norwegian dialect was 
strictly confined to the necessities of travel and I could ask 
no questions. Near here we saw a herring net with 5,000 
barrels of herring in it. 

From Bodo the steamer starts off from the coast for the 
Loffoden islands, a sail of about four hours. Pray that the 
sea may be smooth, for the full swell of the Atlantic is felt 
here and one may have sixty miles of excessive discomfort, if 
the sea be rough. But the Loffoden are well worthy a visit. 
They form that remarkable group of islands which extends 
for sixty miles about the north coast of Norway as it turns 
eastward, and are the principal seat of the enormous cod 
fisheries. In the winter season 24,000 fishermen are em- 
ployed and from 10,000,000 to 20,000,000 cod are yearly 
caught and dried or ground into oil. This is the chief 
export of Norway, and it has been told, though it sounds 
like an enormous fish story, that the shoals of cod are 
sometimes so dense in these waters that the nets can 
not be forced to sink down among them. Here, too, is the 
position of the foremost Maelstrom, or whirlpool, of which 
we used to hear such delightfully horrible tales in our 
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childhood, with its sucking in of vessels from afar, and its 
mysterious centre, whence nothing could escape alive. It 
is the one humbug of Norway. It is simply a dangerous 
current at the south end of the Loffoden islands, between 
the islets of Moskenaes and Vaeroe. When the wind blows 
from certain quarters, particularly from northwest, and 
meets the returning tide in the strait, the whole sea be- 
tween Moskenaes and Vaeroe is thrown into such agitation 
that no ship could live in it. In calm weather it is crossed 
in safety, however, three-quarters of an hour before flood- 
tide. -What gives it the name and appearance of a whirl- 
pool is that the set of the tide is changed at its different 
stages by the narrow limits within which it acts. Its 
movement is at first towards southeast. Then, after flood- 
tide, it turns from south towards the southwest, and finally 
toward the northwest; so that it takes twelve hours to 
complete the circle of its movement. Rather slow motion 
for such a fast character as a whirlpool. The agitation of 
the current arises from an immense body of water being 
forced by the flowing tide into the narrow passage between 
the isles. This is aggravated by the sudden decrease of 
depth from 100 or 200 fathoms in the open to from 16 to 30 
fathoms in the straits ; thus the whole weight of water from 
the North sea is suddenly compressed between the cliffs of 
Moskenaes and Vaeroe. A ship entering the strait at a 
wrong time might easily be stranded on sunken rocks and - 
reefs, if it did not founder from the fury of the waves; but 
the stories of ships sucked into a mysterious whirl which 
swallows them up in its vortex, that belongs to the Munchau- 
sen style of history. But the Loffodens are far from despic- 
able. They are a great group of islands which extends for 
sixty miles, curving round the northwest shoulder of Nor- 
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way, many of them of great height and all of wonderful 
form. They have been likened to an army of giants stalk- 
ing out to sea, and to rows of gigantic sharks’ teeth rising 
from the waves. Vaagokalen, the loftiest of them, is 5,000 
’ feet high, standing on the island of Ost Vaago. But all 
the peaks are lofty and rise seemingly innumerable, twisted, 
split and gashed into every variety of form, piercing the 
water to ascend and pierce the clouds. Long wreaths of 
mist entwine themselves among them, like immense ban- 
ners streaming from gigantic standards. Clouds descend 
and dot their sides. In their wierd majesty they seem to 
woo both sky and sea to do them homage, to crown their 
heads with fleecy light and lave their feet with cresting foam. 
In their savage beauty and their menacing attitudes, they 
stand a sentinel guard to the coast beyond, and utter their 
mute warning to the mariner to be guarded in his ap- 
proach. 

But you are doubtless tired of this scenic description, 
and [ will take you now to a far different scene. Wecross 
from northwest of the Loffodens to the coast again and 
sail through the incomparable approach to Tromsoe, pass- 
ing sometimes through passages so narrow that one could 
easily jump off and on the steamer from the shore on either 
hand. A bad scrape it would be were not Norwegian skip- 
pers as skilful as Venetian gondoliers, and able to guide 
their ship within a foot of shore without grazing it. In these 
narrower passages of the fjords the water is so clear and 
still that one does not know where reality ceases and reflec- 
tion begins, and I have often caught myself pointing my 
field-glass at the image in the water, mistaking it for an ob- 
ject on solid land. Beautiful for situation is Tromsoe, 
the ante-penultimate of Northern towns, being of all Euro- 
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pean cities except Hammerfest the most northern residence- 
place of the continent. It seems strange to find here a fine 
church and an admirable school-house. But here they are, 
and both church and school-house would do credit to a 
thriving New England town. A fine collection in natural 
history was given by King Oscar on his visit to the North 
Cape a few years since. And though this town of 5,000 
inhabitants, lying just below 70° of latitude, is plainly 
built of wood, and seemingly shut off from the outer world 
by ranges of snow-capped mountains, it has a thrifty and 
contented air, and doubtless life moves on in very much 
the same manner as elsewhere. 

One advantage, I would suggest to the younger and more 
ardent of the audience to-night, these cities of three months 
alternate day and darkness have. When the Harolds and 
Oscars, like the Johns and Williams among us, set out to 
pay their court to the Nornas and Thoras, who represent 
our Janes and Susans, think of the opportunity! If they 
but stay till sunset, they can pay a single morning call 
of three months. If it is winter and they leave in the mid- 
dle of the night, six weeks of courtship is already scored 
to their account. What are the brief hours of a park drive 
or an evening stroll on the cliffs among us compared to that ! 
One would say that a single call in Norway must either 
cure or kill. 

But at Tromsoe there is another object of extraordinary 
interest. The Lapps have an encampment a few miles 
up the broad valley on the opposite side of the fjord. We, 
by the captain’s permission, stop over a morning and give 
them a call. Some three miles up the valley we find them 
living in what seem mounds of turf, but which are tents of 
poles covered with sod. Besides the door, over which is 
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hung a dirty blanket (Portiéres find here their humble ori- 
gin) there is no other orifice for air to enter or smoke escape 
except a hole in the centre of the top. A fire burns on the 
stone hearth beneath it; some smoke escapes by it; a little 
light and air enter through it. But the dirt and the 
squallor, the promiscuous gathering of dogs, babies, skins, 
pipes, cooking utensils, smoking women and more active 
fleas forbid a long sojourn within. The briefest visit would 
turn the most unterrified Democrat or the most stalwart 
Republican, into a vigorous scratcher. 

Without, we find the Lapps by daylight to be small in 
stature, light skinned (where the skin shines through the 
dirt) with a placid and Calmuck expression of counte- 
nance. They are clad exclusively in reindeer skin, which 
they seem never to take off when once it is put on. It may 
drop off, or wear off, or run off at last, but they make their 
toilet once forall. They eat reindeer’s flesh, they drink rein- 
deer’s milk; they wear reindeer clothes ; their spoons and 
forks are made of reindeer horns; their thread of reindeer 
sinews ; their needles of reindeer bones ; their shoes of rein- 
deer hides. The reindeer is an essential part of their exist- 
ence. They follow where he must go to get the moss he lives 
upon. Therefore they are migratory, and on their journeys 
drive the reindeer fastened to their sledges, or use him as 
their beast of burden when they walk. Yet in this, as in 
their kindness, they treat him rather as a younger brother 
than as an animal different from themselves. These rein- 
deers, like their masters, are very diminutive in stature. 
They are to deer what ponies are to horses. Their antlers 
seem out of all proportion, large in comparison with their 
bodies. They are shy and graceful, and as they moved in 
the herd there was a peculiar clicking of their joints, as 
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though they were playing softly on theirown bones. They 
seemed to have stepped out of some illustration of a fairy 
tale, and to be more fitted for a drive in Kris Kringle’s toy- 
laden sled across snow-covered roofs, than for the actual 
burdens of common life. 

The Lapps, their masters, for all their diet, are good- 
natured and moral. They are Christians and worship in 
the Lutheran churches scattered about the country. They 
are confirmed, which they cannot be without being in some 
measure educated, for the examination for that rite is very 
strict in Norway and is preceded by long-continued and 
thorough instruction by the pastor. Years of study are 
required for it, from which the Lapps are not let off by 
reason of their nomadic life. But for all their simplicity 
and respectability, there are objections, above hinted, to 
very familiar intercourse with them, and I think we left 
them without regret, whatever else we may have carried 
off. lIrather think our departure was equally satisfactory 
to them. 

From Tromsoe, a day’s sail brings us to Hammerfest, the 
most northern town in Kurope, lying in latitude 70° 40’. It 
is similar in aspect to Tromsoe and smaller, containing only 
2,000 inhabitants, but with the inevitable school house (for 
education is compulsory in Norway) and the church 
standing prominently out and with quite a good hotel also. 
The scenery continues fine all along the coast, but hardly 
so grand as that south of Tromsoe. Let us hasten on in our 
lecture as I did in my journey towards the North Cape. 
We reach it at 1lat night. It rises out of the sea apparently 
a precipice of black rock 900 feet high and looks out 
upon the boundless Arctic ocean with nothing but ocean 
between it and the North pole. It is a sublime sight, the 
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boundless ocean and this silent watch-tower overhanging it. 
We are in 71° 10’ of north latitude and only 10° south of 
the furthest point reached by the brave Arctic explorers. 
But we turn from looking landward and gaze off to the 
north, seaward, where the east and the west meet in the 
point of the simultaneous setting and rising of the sun. 
The sun should have poised itself this night for our admiring 
gaze, clothed only in the brightness of its incomparable 
beams. But his solar majesty was coy, he shone, but he 
would not show. Clouds came down to cover him, but 
they could not obscure his light. We saw his glory, which 
he could not wholly hide, making the cloud drapery which 
he drew about him beautiful by his presence and laying 
the pavement of the sea with fair colors. The glow deep- 
ened through the mists to the moment of his pause on the 
horizon and-brightened into the morning light as he turned 
to mount the heavens, refusing to take rest. We saw the 
trailing of his garments, but could not look upon the bright- 
ness of his countenance. Yet through the continuous glory 
of the clouds ebbing and receding like the tide, we could 
mark in the one moment the passage of yesterday into 
to-morrow; the death of the old and birth of the new, while 
the evening and the morning were the one day. A few days 
later, as on our return we rounded, at midnight, a headland 
south of Tromsoe, I saw the bare sun shining in undimmed 
brightness. The spectacle requires thought to make it 
wonderful, for nothing but the hands of your watch re- 
minds you that it is midnight. The sun takes day with him 
wherever he goes, and the midnight sun disappoints of 
necessity those who expect to see him shining surrounded 
by the blackness of our midnight. The midnight sun 
seems only a belated ‘sunset which does not quite come off. 
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But the lover of color is not disappointed. Words cannot 
paint, I doubt if colors can, the beauty of that serene 
light which is both midnight and morning. Bright as day, 
the hours have a cool, pure charm of their own which 
transmutes the prose of daylight into poetry. Mountain, 
sea and sky are bathed in that crystaline clearness which is 
the sun’s light without the sun’s passion. The heavens 
and earth seem born anew, basking in a celestial bright- 
ness from which the heat of the world’s strain has passed 
away. It isa vision as of the world’s transfiguration. To — 
quote the lines of Longfellow’s ‘‘ Hiawatha.”’ 


‘Filled was the air with a dreamy and magical light, and the landscape— 
Lay as if new created in all the freshness of childhood.” 


As one gazes at it all he feels what Wordsworth felt 
when he wrote of Tintern Abbey — 


‘* A sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round oceen and the living air, 
And the blue sky and in the mind of man— 
A motion and a spirit which impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things.” 


Thus Nature teaches us its spiritual lesson, and uplifts us 
as with a perpetual joy. . 

And now we turn to a different episode of travel. We 
have returned in the ship as far as Molde, a few days’ sail 
southwest from Trondhjem, and disembark at this charm- 
ing hamlet of houses set in trim gardens and covered with 
blooming honeysuckle, and looking out on the Molde 
fjord, across whose waters we catch as glorious a view of 
snow-capped mountains as one catches across the land from 
the celebrated Terrace at Berne. As we are about to drive 
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through the valleys and sail through the fjords, it may be 
well to state just what a fjord is. It is an inlet of the sea 
which penetrates far into the interior with all the winding 
intricacy of a river and its branches. It is as thougha 
mighty water tree had been felled on the shore and fallen 
over the country, the streams and streamlets corresponding 
to the branches and the twigs. The salt water thus finds 
its way far in among the hills. The Hardanger fjord, 
south of Bergen, extends 100 miles inland, and branches 
off into numerous smaller members. The Sogne fjord, 
north of Bergen, is scarcely less extensive. The Nord fjord 
is also of vast length. Now from the very edge of the 
water the mountains rise up to their snowy crowns, and the 
glaciers overhang the valleys, and sometimes press down 
close to the water’s edge. It is at times like sailing through 
a Swiss valley, a combination of the Rhine or the Hudson, 
with the valley of the Lauterbrunnen or the Visp. These 
fjords are not only picturesque but useful, and useful not 
only as furnishing easy modes of travel, but as moderators 
of the severe northern climate. The Gulf stream has im- 
mense power off the coast of Norway. It so moderates the 
temperature of the water that even in midwinter the fjord 
at Hammerfest, which lies in a latitude considerably north 
of Hudson bay and Behring strait, does not freeze over. 
These fjords carry this warm current into the interior of the 
country, and greatly heighten the temperature. Thus the 
rigor of the bitter winter is toned down, and much land 
which would otherwise be but frozen clod is kept arable 
and fit for pasturage. The fjords thus do the service for 
the country at large which our coils of steam-pipes do for 
our dwellings as they distribute the heat from the cellar 
throughout the various apartments of the house. Well 
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may the Norwegians delight in their fjords as the unique 
and beneficent feature of their fatherland. 

To travel among them and sail on them we need a com- 
plement to our Bennet’s guide. That, as I have said, gives 
all the stations of the roads in Norway and their respective 
distances. There is also a weekly sheet published for this 
maritime purpose called the Worges Communicationer, 
which tells us accurately every port and harbor of the coast, 
and the fjords, and the exact day and time of day at which 
any boat calls at any dock. One is, therefore, fully 
equipped, and can meet a boat at any special place with 
accuracy. If one travels in his own carjole it is taken on 
and off the steamer as he wishes, and there is no trouble, 
and but little delay. 

This special portion of the Norway journey is most enjoy- 
able. One drives and sails alternately through ever varying 
and rural scenery. If one have a companion, he may take 
a stolkar, a little wagon that holds two. I will here 
state that in the boats, if a man and wife travel together 
they are charged but one fare and a half instead of two 
whole fares. So there is no excuse, gentlemen, of economy 
to leave your wife at home, if you are fortunate enough to 
have one. These boats are’ pleasant little steamers, well 
fitted and sufficiently fast, and they furnish comfortable 
meals on them. But many of the roads across the hills 
between the fjords, are steep and long, and I would advise 
no one to go a-foot, unless he can send his luggage by a car. 
A weight on one’s back, though it be but a knapsack, will 
at times counterbalance all the sublimity of nature and 
utterly still the nobler emotions of the soul. The volunteer 
colonel, whose valor was better than his orthography, 
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had the right of it, when he wrote home, that he had been 
‘‘marching three weeks at the head of his own corpse, 
with three days’ privations on his back.” 

The grandest and most beautiful scenery of the fieldes and 
fjords lies inthe southwestern portion of Norway, within 
the triangle which has Trondhjem on the north, Bergen on 
the west, and Christiania on the south for its angles. A 
month or more may be delightfully spent here. The geologist 
has his glaciers, the sportsman his trout and salmon, the 
antiquarian the oldest churches and the ancient towns, 
the amateur, all of them combined in the delights of 
travel. As for fishing, you require special permit, and 
every trout and salmon seems tobe ticketed. But the right 
can be bought. Let me first take you up the Romsdal, 
which is the wonderful valley which descends for 30 
miles from the Gudbrandsdalen to the Molde fjord. This 
is certainly the grandest valley in Europe. It is not more 
than half a mile wide, and at its lower end for about ten 
miles the mountains rise on either side of it, in sheer preci- 
pices of rocks 5,700 feet high. It is as though Mount 
Washington were split asunder at the summit, and the 
sides pushed apart half a mile, and you rode in the valley 
between them. ‘To be more specific, on the left side ascend- 
ing the valley, the mountains rise in peaks, the highest of 
which is the Romsdalhorn, so called from its shape, which 
is 4,950 feet high. On the opposite side of the Rauma, 
which rushes and springs down the centre of the valley, a 
a tumbling, boiling river, now leaping the fallen rocks, 
now flowing smoothly over sands, there rises the awful 
precipice of the Troltinderne, 5,700 feet, a continuous ridge 
for miles, crowned with all grotesque and fantastic pin- 
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nacles. As one passes on and up the valley, the mountains 
lessen and grow more rounded, but you are ever in a tumul- 
tuous company of hills down whose sides rush foaming 
cascades, which are not thin streams, but rivers in volume. 
The Vermidal Fos at Ormen, whose stream I clam- 
bered up for over a mile, I found to consist of a con- 
stant series of roaring cascades, from 25 to 75 feet high. 
Elsewhere the streams leap over the brow of the hills in 
feathery falls, some 300, some 500, some 700 feet high. 
It is simply enchantment. 
‘* Meadow, grove and stream, 
The earth and every common sight, 
To me did seem 
Appareled in celestial light, 
The glory and the brightness of a dream.” 

These falls are very numerous, and sometimes dash their 
spray so thickly over the road that one is drenched, if he 
be unprotected, All down or up these 30 miles, such are the 
features of the scene. And there is one peculiarity of the 
Norwegian waterfalls which I never remember to have 
remarked elsewhere. The white foam of the rushing water 
takes on a distinct pink tint, like the bloom on a 
peach, or the blossom of the trailing arbutus. As one 
looks down on the Sletta Fos, near the head of the 
Romsdal, where the water is crowded together between 
narrow walls of rock, and churned into finest foam by the 
violence of the descent, this color seems to come and go, to 
heighten and deepen like a blush, as though the stream had 
grown ruddy with its exhilarating exercise, or was suffused 
with modesty at our wondering exclamations at its beauty. 
The pure green water, the white foam, the pink hue com- 
bine to delight the eye which is sensitive to the play of 
color. 
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But let us sail on a fjord, and I will select the Geiranger 
as the one I most delight in. It isan arm of the Stor fjord 
and but afew miles long. The hamlet of Merock is at its 
further end, and it is a few miles north of Hellesylt. One 
cannot imagine how nature could combine any measure of 
material to produce more beauty and grandeur of effect 
than here. We sail up the watery bed of the fjord, which 
cannot be a mile wide, and on either hand the mountains 
ascend from the very brink of the wave. Some roll grandly 
up, steep, but not too steep to preserve their verdure. 
Some begin their slope from the top of huge precipices 
which line the edge of the fjord with a wall of blackened 
rocks from 800 to 1,000 feet in height. But the peaks swell 
up to 3,000 and 4,000 feet above. For five or six miles this 
panorama continues on either hand enlivened by the leap of 
joyous waterfalls and cascades, until at last one comes to 
a vast precipice of rock on the northern side, which is the 
crowning beauty of the scene. Far over the side of this 
precipice the waters of the mountain which towers above it 
fall in seven exquisite rivers 800 feet perpendicularly into 
the lake. They are called the Seven Sisters, and they fall 
side by side. 

A curious feature of Norwegian life is seen on the Geir- 
anger. Far up on the mountain side one can descry 
with his field-glass small patches of meadow and what 
seem to be diminutive farm buildings. So precious is 
the pasturage that peasants live there all the year two or 
three thousand feet above the fjord ; and the meadows are 
so steep that the cattle have to be tethered as they feed, 
and the little children are fastened by ropes to stakes as 
they play, lest they slip and fall down the hillside to their 
inevitable destruction. The Norwegians are punctilious to 
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bury their dead in the churchyard, and when death occurs 
on these almost inaccessible heights they have to lower the 
remains in sacks over the face of the hill to convey them to 
their resting-place below. 

We must not, however, confound these upland farms of 
constant residence with the Saetters. Saetter life is a dis- 
tinctive feature of Norway, and it is simply a summer 
encampment on the high pasture lands, where the cattle are 
slowly driven in the early Summer and kept till the frosts 
again come on. Whole villages move up in this way for 
their summer’s work, and here the butter and the cheese 
is made, on which so much of their living depends. Those 
of you who have read Miss Martineau’s charming story, 
called ‘‘ Feats on the Fiord,”’ or are acquainted with the 
delightful Norwegian Tales of Professor Boyesen, will 
remember how much that is romantic and picturesque 
enters into the life of the Norwegians, during their sojourn 
at the Saetter. 

Of the life of the towns in Norway a stranger sees but little. 
But we press on to Bergen, past Faleidet, and up the steep 
mountain beyond Udrig, where even the ladies are com- 
pelled to walk, skirting the vast glaciers of the Justedal and 
the Brixdal mountains, sailing over mountain lakes, and 
descending through Férde to Vadheim on the Sogne fjord, 
where we take steamer to Bergen. Bergen is the most pic- 
turesque of the Norwegian cities. It stands in a bay, com- 
pletely land-locked, on the shores of two inlets, separated 
by a high ridge. which is crowned by the Castle of Bergen- 
haus. It was founded 800 years ago, A.D. 1069, and con- 
tains about 25,000 inhabitants. It has a cathedral, a mu- 
seum of modern antiquities, anda theatre. It is surrounded 
by many beautiful country houses and gardens, which 
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border the inlets, and with its busy docks and irregular 
streets and undulating surface is a very attractive city. 
Here it is that one best gathers the much-prized Norwegian 
silver. Hammer’s shop is full of curious rings and apostle 
spoons and ladles, with twisted handles, and ponderous 
tankards, which have been gathered from the country folk, 
and are sold at very good prices. 

Ole Bull lived near Bergen, on an island of his own, and 
I had the pleasure of hearing him play on the violin in 
his incomparable manner, in his own native country, of 
which he was the pride and boast. 

It is from Bergen that we sail into the great Hardanger 
fjord, which lies south of it. This is by far the most 
fertile of the fjords, and the appearances of poverty are 
not so frequent here; for, though one meets no beggars 
in Norway, it is a nation of poor people. The inhabit- 
ants of its villages here wear their gay and picturesque 
costumes. I am not good at descriptions of dress, but I 
should say that the women’s costume consisted chiefly of 
a blue woollen petticoat, short; a white apron in front, 
long; a scarlet bodice, and an indescribable head-dress 
of stiff white stuff, almost as unreasonable as a modern 
Paris bonnet, and quite as becoming. The men wear curi- 
ous jackets, bestrung with silver coins for buttons ; a belt, 
with the inevitable sheath-knife hung to it; a scarlet 
waistcoat, and often a scarlet cap, in shape, for all the 
world, like an old-fashioned night-cap, with the orthodox 
tassel at the end. 

At the lower end of the Sorr fjord, which isa branch of the 
Hardanger, we come to Odde, where one sees part of the 
Folgefond glacier ploughing its way down the valley to the 
water. Prof. Potter told me that nowhere in Europe could 
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one see the action of a glacier as wellas here. The icy plow- 
share is burrowing its nose into the soil of the valley, and 
the year before last had advanced thirty feet. One can look 
into and even enter its caves of sky-blue ice and foreshadow 
the inevitable destruction it is sure to bring to the fertile 
valley it is entering. This is but a point of the vast ice 
field which spreads over the tops of the mountains for thirty 
miles or more, projections of which are constantly to be 
seen as one sails down the fjord. From Odde one visits 
the Skeggerdal or Ringdal Fos, the grandest which I saw, 
though some think the Véring Fos, near Vik, superior, but 
that I did not see. To reach the Skeggerdal you row a few 
miles up the fjord, then climb a steep mountain path for 
three hours, until you come to the Ringdal Vand, a moun- 
tain lake 2,000 feet above the fjord. It is several miles long 
and surrounded by magnificent mountains of rock. Between 
two of these’ as you row along, you see the double fall of 
the Tysse Strengene, where two separate streams fall over 
the same mountain side at different angles, and unite before 
they reach the bottom. They are 502 and 600 feet high, 
and the water boils up like a steaming caldron from the 
pool where they clutch each other in their death struggle. 
As one comes to the end of the Ringdal Vand the stern 
stone mountains are rounded into an amphitheatre, and 
into this magnificent recepticle the Skeggerdal River leaps 
from a height of 800 or 1,000 feet down into the lake. It is 
of great volume and it descends scarcely grazing the rock, 
with a solid sound like the fall of an avalanche. As one 
stands within reach of its spray ou the slippery rocks, 
he instinctively calls to mind that portion of Niagara 
which is called the Cave of the Winds. The volume of 
water is of course not comparable, but the fall is four times 
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the height, and the tumult of waters is sublime. The 
whole scene is so wild in its grandeur, with the rushing river, 
the mountain lake, the cathedral-like mountains, that 
awe mingles with delight, and one rejoices as the sun 
shines smilingly out from behind the clouds, and lays a 
rainbow at the cataract’s misty feet, a tribute to its 
beauty. 

But the time would fail me to tell of the charms of Eide, 
of Gudvangen, and of Lerdalsoren, and of Valders. One 
enters Gudvangen by the Nerodal, as stupendous as the 
Romsdal with its precipices of 5,000 feet, and having the 
added attraction of color ; for the rock is here of a violet hue 
streaked with purple, and the Jordalsnut rises out of the 
valley, seen from turret to foundation stone, like a gigantic 
sugar loaf of purple rock. Then comes the Nero fjord, 
where the grandeur of the valley is continued along the 
water side, though in less masterful mood. But I will not 
detain you with descriptions of the drive to Christinia over 
the Fille Fielde, wild and beautiful as it is, and through 
Valders with its smiling lakes. Go with me only so far as 
to Borgund and we will take leave of Norway, under the 
shadow of its ancient church. This is the oldest wooden 
building in the world. It has stood here since the eleventh 
or twelfth century, and has all the characteristics of a— 
Romanesque church so far as they can be imitated in wood. 
It is of very singular, fantastic design, with strange carved 
wooden pinnacles, giving it almost a Chinese aspect. It is 
built of Norwegian pine and has been protected from the 
weather by thick coats of pitch. It has never been painted. 
Its nave is only 39 feet long. It has a circular apse of 15 
feet diameter. A cloistered way runs all round the church 
into which the light comes through exquisitely carved 
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arches supported on stunted pillars. The carving in bas- 
relief on the arches of the doorways is intricately ara- 
besque in design and is beautifully cut and well preserved. 
Within, the old stone altar remains, though the church is no 
longer used for worship, and as one stands by its crumb- 
ling slab he thinks, not without emotion, of the hopes 
and fears which have met here in the hearts of genera- 
tions long since passed away, of the consolations sought 
and gained, of the centuries of sacred teaching which 
have taught the feet which climb these solitary hills, to 
ascend the holy mount crowned by the eternal temple 
not made with hands. 

We climb the old belfry standing hard by, and sound the 
bell which has rung out for the call to worship through so 
many years, and amid all the grandeur and beauty of 
nature are more grateful still for the spiritual light which 
has blended with it and formed a character so simple, so 
noble, so steadfast and so true as that which stamps the 
men and the institutions of Norway. 
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ARCTIC MEETING AT CHICKERING HALL. 
NOVEMBER 2isr, 1884. 


RECEPTION OF LigEur. A. W. GREELY, U. S. ARMy, AND 
HIS SURVIVING COMPANIONS IN THE EXPLORATION 
OF THE ARCTIC. 


ADDRESSES BY 


CHIEF JUSTICE DALY, LL.D., REV. ROSWELL D. HITCHCOCK, D.D., 
PROF. THEODORE W. DWIGGHT, ELIAL F. HALL, Esq., axp 
GENERAL EGBERT L. VIELE. 


The President of the Society then addressed the meet- 
ing as follows : 


REMARKS OF CHIEF JUSTICE DALY. 


The President said: The meeting this evening, ladies 
and gentlemen, has been called for the reception of Lieu- 
tenant Greely and the survivors of his expedition. 

Before introducing the guest of the evening to you, I 
will ask our Secretary, Mr. Hall, to point out upon the 
large map the course of the different expeditions which 
preceded that of Lieutenant Greely, in order that you 
may have this portion of the Arctic fully in your minds 
throughout the evening. 

The expeditions to this part of the Arctic regions 
began, as you will remember, in the search for Sir John 
Franklin, and were followed by others for the purpose of 
reaching the Pole or of discovering the open Polar sea. I 
have never had any faith in the finding of an open Polar 
sea, but I have had profound faith in the value of such 
expeditions as that which the Signal Office sent out under 
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the command of Lieutenant Greely. I think that we shall 
never know the laws of the currents of the air and of the 
ocean until we know what is periodically taking place in 
the great Arctic basin. Lieutenant Greely is still suffering 
from the privations that he has undergone; but, if his 
health will permit him to speak, he may possibly give us 
his views upon the subject. 

But this meeting has not been called for that purpose. 
Nor do we propose on this occasion to go into the details 
of the recent expedition, or discuss who, if any, were re- 
sponsible for the failure of the first attempt to relieve it. 
That whole matter is in the hands of the Government, 
which will make its own investigation. It would be most 
unjust to express any judgment or opinion upon that 
subject until the report of the Government has been made. 

This meeting is to welcome Lieutenant Greely and those 
of his companions who are here to-night. This large 
assemblage, the number of familiar faces that I see, is an 
earnest of the deep interest that has been felt in Lieutenant 
Greely and his brave companions. [Applause.] And I feel 
that I but express the sentiment of all present when I 
assure them of the pleasure with which you meet them 
here to-night. 

Mr. Hall will point out the course of the various expedi- 
tions to Smith Sound, on the map which is before you. 


REMARKS OF MR. ELIAL F. HALL. 


Mr. Hall said: I propose to point out upon the map, 
so far as I may be able in the few minutes of time allotted 
me, the farthest points reached by the four expeditions 
through Smith Sound, of Kane, Hayes, Hall and Nares. 
This outline map (pointing to the chart) is drawn from the 
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chart issued by the British Admiralty, after the return of 
the expedition of Captain Nares in 1876. 

Dr. Kane sailed from New York in 1853, and brought 
his ship into winter quarters in Van Rensselaer Harbor, in 
latitude 78° 37’. From this point, in the spring of 1854, 
several sledge expeditions were made, and both sides of 
the body of water, formed by the expansion or widening of 
Smith Sound, and now known as Kane Basin, were ex- 
plored and mapped. The farthest point reached, toward 
the north, was called Cape Constitution. It is on the 
easterly side. The latitude assigned to it by Dr. Bessels, 
the astronomer of the Polaris expedition, is 80° 25’. The 
only two persons who succeeded in reaching this point 
were William Morton, one of the crew of the ship, and an 
Esquimaux hunter who accompanied him. Here Mor- 
ton climbed up to the height of 480 feet, and looked 
out upon the shores of Grinnell land on the westerly side, 
and then toward the north. Turning his eyes farther to the 
right, he saw no land in that direction and no sign of it. 
What he saw was the body of water afterwards named Hall 
Basin. He imagined, very naturally, and so he reported 
that he had discovered the open Polar sea. 

Dr. Isaac I. Hayes, recently deceased, one of the officers 
of this Society, was a surgeon in Dr. Kane’s expedition. In 
July, 1860, he sailed from Boston on an expedition of his 
own. He established his winter quarters at a point which 
he called Port Foulke, on the Greenland side of Smith 
Sound, a little farther south than Van Rensselaer Harbor. 
From there, in the spring of 1861, he made a sledge journey, 
which was one of the most memorable in the records of 
Arctic travels. He crossed Smith Sound upon the hum- 
mocks of ice with which it was frozen over, occupying thirty- 
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one days in making the passage, upon sleds. From there 
he succeeded in getting as far north as Cape Lieber. From 
the highlands that rise from this cape, he determined the 
coast line toward the north, as far as Cape Union, so named, 
to use his own words, ‘‘in remembrance of a compact which 
has given prosperity to a people and founded a nation.” 
He saw in front of Cape Union, toward the east, what 
he supposed to be the open Polar sea. The point thus. 
reached by Dr. Hayes was farther north than the farthest 
point attained by Morton, under Kane, and was in latitude 
81° 35’. i 

We come next to the Polaris expedition, under Captain 
Hall. He sailed from New York in the spring of 1871, to 
Baffin’s Bay. Never before or since has any vessel made so 
long a voyage in the Arctic regions in so short a time. 
Captain Hall started from Cape Shackleton, on the coast of 
Greenland, and made his way to Smith Sound—through 
that to Kane Basin—through that to Kennedy Channel— 
through that to Hall Basin—through that to Robeson 
Channel, and through that to the latitude of 82°16’. All 
this without any serious obstruction from the ice. Al] this 
—a distance of 600 or 700 miles—in five days. He was 
then compelled to turn back. He brought his ship into 
winter quarters on the Greenland coast, in latitude 81° 38’, 
which, as you see, is three minutes farther north than the 
farthest point reached by Dr. Hayes. He called the place 
Thank God Harbor. In October he made a sledge expedi- 
tion to the northeast as faras Newman Bay. On his return 
to his winter quarters in-November, he was taken sick and 
died. In May, 1872, two of his survivors, Captain Tyson 
and Meyer, the meteorologist, made another sledge journey 
to the northeast, and succeeded in reaching the latitude of 
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82° 9’ onthe highlands overlooking Repulse Harbor. They 
were then able to say that no human foot had ever been 
known to plant itself upon land so far north as they had 
been. 

The next and last expedition of which it belongs to me to 
speak, is that of Captain Nares. He sailed from Ports- 
mouth, in England, in the spring of 1875, with two ships. 
One of these—the Discovery—he left in winter quarters on 
the north side of Lady Franklin Sound, at a place which 
he called Discovery Bay, from the name of the ship. With 
the other—the Alert—he sailed farther north, and brought 
her into winter quarters on the American coast, in latitude 
82° 27’, which point, as you see, is farther north than the 
farthest point reached by Hall’s expedition, either upon 
land or sea. It is 453 miles from the Pole. The Alert 
remained here eleven months. From this point, in the 
spring of 1876, Captain Nares dispatched three sledge ex- 
' peditions in different directions. One of these was com- 
manded by Lieutenant Beaumont. He crossed the sea 
toward the southeast and struck the Greenland coast at 
Repulse Harbor, where Tyson and Meyer had been. 
Thence he travelled to the northeast, as far as a point 
which he called Cape Bryant, in latitude 82° 18’. Thence 
he extended his journey directly toward the east. He 
ascended Mount Wyatt to the height of 2,000 feet and 
Mount Wyndham Hornby to the height of 3,000 feet, and 
from these altitudes he discovered points of land in the 
distance, toward the northeast, which were named Stephen- 
son island, Beaumont island and Cape Britannia. The 
second of the expeditions sent out by Captain Nares was 
commanded by Lieutenant Aldrich. His course was to- 
ward the west. and he determined and mapped the Ameri- 
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can coast line over an extent of 200 miles. His most 
northerly point was Cape Columbia. It is north of the 
eighty-third parallel and in latitude 83°7'. But a still 
higher point than this was reached by the third expedi- 
tion, under Commander Albert H. Markham, and which 
travelled upon the frozen sea. So Jong ago as the year 
1827, Sir Edward Parry had made a memorable sledge 
journey over the sea to the north of Spitzbergen, and had 
reached the latitude, for a long time unparalleled, of 82° 
45’. Markham set out with the intention, if possible, to 
beat this record of Parry; and he accomplished his purpose. 
Starting from the winter quarters of the Alert, he pro- 
ceeded along the coast, and then struck out on sledges 
across the hummocks of ice, and on May 12th, 1876, he 
gained a point in latitude 83° 20’ 26”, at the distance of 
3994 miles from the Pole. This was then without doubt 
the highest latitude ever attained either upon the land or 
sea. 

And now, as to the explorations and discoveries that 
have been made since the expedition of Captain Nares, I 
leave the discussion of that subject, Mr. President, to the 
gentlemen whom you have invited to address us this 
evening. 

The President then said: In addition to Lieutenant Greely, 
we have of his expedition with us to-night Sergeant Long 
and Private Connell [these names were greeted with more 
applause, which the recipients acknowledged by bowing]. 
We have also, from the relief expedition, Captain Emory, 
of the Bear, Doctors Green and Nash, and Commodore 
Upshur, now Commandant of the Brooklyn Navy Yard ; 
we have also Mr. J. W. Wilson, the second officer of the 
Kaneexpedition. There is also present Lieutenant Melville, 
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of the Jeannette [Mr. Melville rose and bowed in response to 
the loud applause which broke forth at the mention of 
his name]. Of the late expedition, Sergeant Brainard 
and Frederick Biederbeck have not been well enough to — 
attend. We have also with us General Hazen, Chief of the 
Signal Office [applause]. We hoped to have had present 
also the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy; 
but they have sent letters expressing their regret that their 
official engagements prevent their attendance. I now intro- © 
duce to you Lieutenant Greely. 

Lieutenant Greely was received with loud and long-con- 
tinued rounds of applause. Upon quiet being restored, he 
spoke as follows: 


REMARKS OF LIEUT. A. W. GREELY, U. S. ARMY. 


Lieut. Greely said: Mr. President, and ladies and gen- 
tlemen—The Lady Franklin Bay expedition, which I had 
the honor to command, grew out, not of a desire for 
exploration, not out of the natural wish to reach the North 
Pole, but from other and better causes. Its origin may be 
said to be due to Lieutenant Weyprecht, of the Austrian 
Navy, who immortalized his name by his voyages into the 
Arctic circle, and especially by the one in the years 1872 
and 1873, which resulted in the addition of Franz Josef 
Land to the Austrian domain. Lieutenant Weyprecht 
wisely thought that whatever of advantage or of usefulness 
could come to science and to the world would result not 
from single expeditions, but from a series of expeditions 
which were to be engaged in making simultaneous observa- 
tions of the forces of nature as exhibited within the Arctic 
circle. Two conventions, one at Berne and the other at 
Hamburg, recommended to the civilized nations of the 
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world an attempt of this kind. From these conferences 
sprang the Lady Franklin Bay expedition. 

We started—as all expeditions of this kind do from 
America--inadequately fitted out, without proper funds, 
not having just those instruments that we should have. 
But I went with them because I felt it right and proper that 
America should do her part in this work, and I, as her rep- 
resentative, was willing to share-the labors and the perils 
consequent upon it. [Applause. | 

We left St. John’s, Newfoundland, on the 7th of July, 
1881, our hearts saddened by the news of the assassination 
of President Garfield. His life was then in the balance, and 
the last telegram that I received gave us very little hopes of 
his recovery. After a voyage of nine days we reached the 
Greenland settlements, which are invariably visited by 
Arctic expeditions that have as their destination Smith 
Sound, or the waters north of America. There dogs were 
obtained and certain skin clothing, certain equipments of 
one kind and another, certain articles of dog food, and two 
Esquimaux as dog-drivers and hunters. We were fortu- 
nate enough to cross Melville Bay to Cape York and reach 
what is known to whalers, and Arctic people generally, as 
the North Water, in thirty-six hours. Touching at South- 
east Carey Island to examine the English cache, and at Lit- 
tleton Island, near which Hayes wintered, and which was 
so frequently the scene of Kane’s sledging operations, 
we picked up the Arctic mail left there for the English 
expedition in 1876, and which was returned by our Govern- 
ment to England in 1881. Smith Sound and Kane Sea being 
remarkably free from ice, in the space of a week we were 
able to pass from Smith Sound, through Kane Basin, and 
reach Cape Lieber. There, for the first time, on the 3d day 
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of August—I think it was—we met the northern pack, 
solid ice, which prevented us from going further. We were 
forced by this pack nearly down to Franklin Island. On 
the 11th day of August, escaping from the pack, we were 
able to steam into Discovery Harbor; and there Fort Conger, 
the station occupied by us, was established at the same 
point as had been previously occupied by the English expe- 
dition in 1875 and 1876. In a short time our quarters 
were built, and that fall we succeeded in exploring some of 
the country in the interior which had been left unvisited by 
our English predecessors; and, also, in establishing a 
depot of about 2,000 pounds of rations, which were to be used 
later in exploration to the northward of Grinnell Land, and 
on the Greenland coast. That fall, in November, about 
three weeks after the sun had left us, Lieutenant Lockwood, 
with several of the men, attempted to cross Robeson’s 
Channel, in order to visit stores at Thank God Harbor, 
which had been abandoned by the Polar/s in 1871, and 
were found to be in good condition by the English in 1875 
and 1876. They were unable to cross the Channel, owing 
to open water and drifting ice. There was very heavy ice, 
and the fall not being so very cold (although it com- 
menced very early) had not cemented the floes by strong 
new ice, and so they were prevented from crossing. On 
the 28th of August the temperature at Fort Conger fell 
below the freezing point of water, and remained below, 
uninterruptedly, for nine months. On the 20th day of 
September the temperature sunk below zero, Fahrenheit, 
and from that date, or a little later, remained below that 
point for five and one-half months. 

The sun left us October 16th. The winter passed, as all 
Arctic winters do, the men being somewhat depressed at 
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the commencement of it. But a marked improvement in 
their spirits was observable after the 21st of December— 
not so much that the surrounding scenery became gradu- 
ally and more easily visible in the twilight, but because the 
men felt that the sun was returning. The sun appeared to 
us again on the 28th of February. A few days previous to 
that, Lieutenant Lockwood, Sergeant Brainard, and a 
number of others who were going into the field, visited the 
cache at Beechey, to which I have referred, and, returning, 
reported it in good condition. 

On the 1st of March they started, at a temperature of 
about 25° to 30° below zero, in order to visit the stores at 
Thank God Harbor on the Greenland side. They were 
obliged to follow the ice-foot up to Beechey, thence across 
the channel, and thence down the Greenland coast to 
Thank God Harbor. The temperature fell rapidly while 
they were in the field. They were compelled to travel 
when the mercury registered 50° to 60° below zero—per- 
haps the severest cold ever endured by a party in the field. 
Returning from Thank God Harbor, Lieutenant Lockwood 
crossed the peninsula and travelled up Newman Bay to 
Cape Sumner, following almost the identical track laid out 
by Hall in 1871. He returned on the 11th of March. The 
other preparations having been in the meantime made, 
Lieutenant Lockwood, with a dog sledge and three men, 
started on his trip to Northern Greenland, supported by 
four or five Hudson Bay sledges dragged by the enlisted 
men of the expedition. They followed the track that is 
shown here, across Robeson’s Channel, passed up through 
this blue line (Lost River ravine) to Repulse Harbor, from 
there pushing on to Cape Bryant. This was done without 
any very great suffering, except, of course, such as naturally 
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results from cold. There were two slight frost-bites, one of 
which Private O’Connell experienced—the temperature 
being 55° below zero; he froze one of his feet and was 
obliged to return. Three other men, from various causes, 
were obliged to return before they started from Cape Sum- 
ner. Reaching Cape Bryant, Lieutenant Lockwood sent 
back the supporting parties, and, with Sergeant Brainard, 
and the Esquimaux, Christiansen, started across St. George 
Fiord to trace beyond it the north coast of Greenland. The 
farthest point ever before reached on this coast was that 
attained by Lieutenant Beaumont, of the Royal Navy; his 
men were obliged to remain five or six miles from the west 
shore of Sherard Osborne fiord, but Lieutenant Beaumont, 
with of one them, reached the shore and planted foot 
upon it. They saw Cape Britannia, and Beaumont Island; 
North Cape, being hidden by this land, was not seen by 
them. Lieutenant Lockwood, with Sergeant Brainard and 
the Esquimaux, succeeded in reaching this point [in- 
dicating] on Lockwood Island, adding to the map 150 
miles of coast which had never before been trodden by the 
feet of man, so far as we know; and he travelled 125 miles 
beyond the farthest point seen by his predecessor. [Ap- 
plause.} It is due to Lieutenant Lockwood that this 
should be known. Lieutenant Beaumont and Lieutenant 
Lockwood started from the same point, and Lieutenant 
Lockwood reached a point nearly twice as far from Fort 
Conger as was reached by his predecessor, Lieutenant 
Beaumont. He also attained a latitude never before 
reached by any man—83° 24’—nearly four miles north of 
tnat reached by Commander Markhan, as shown here on the 
frozen paleocrystic sea. In addition to that, he added coast 
line to our knowledge—he extended Greenland 30 or 40 
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miles further than it was generally supposed to have 
reached, prior to his work. Commander Markham’s work 
showed what men could do over the terrible frozen sea, 
but added nothing to our knowledge of the iands within 
the Arctic circle. On the 2d of June, Lieutenant Lock- 
wood returned to Fort Conger, having been absent sixty 
days in the field. He and his party were in good health 
and good condition, his dogs weighing only four or five 
pounds less in the aggregate (less than one-half pound to 
the dog) than when they went out. I mention this because 
experience has shown that, with the Esquimaux dog, as 
with every other animal, kind treatment and good food 
pays. Such was what his dogs had, and it was owing to 
that that they came back in such good condition. 

The same spring, on the 18th of March, Dr. Pavy 
attempted to pass Markham’s latitude on the frozen Polar 
sea. He followed the coast up to Cape Joseph Henry, and 
there he left the land in the hope that he might reach 
beyond the latitude attained by Markham in 1876. He had 
been on the polar pack a day and a half before he dis- 
covered the ice to be in motion. By reason of a southerly 
gale, or from some other cause, the entire pack was drifting 
northward. He turned back immediately, his orders being 
to that effect. He followed the edge of the ice southward 
for some distance, and succeeded in reaching a point only 
two miles off Cape Henry. He was on the ice thirty hours 
before he succeeded in reaching land, being obliged to 
abandon the greater part of his supplies and his tent. He 
returned safely to Fort Conger. In the month of April, 
1882, having the two officers in the field and feeling easy as 
to their safety, I, leaving certain instructions at the camp, 
started for a trip into the interior of Grinnell Land, hoping 
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that I might be able to do something in that direction. I 
followed Discovery Bay to the southwest, crossed over a 
neck of land here [indicating], and entered into a fiord 
here [indicating], which was supposed by the English 
to be a bay; they passed by the mouth of it and came 
down to this point [indicating]. But passing inward I 
found that it was a fiord. I followed it, as indicated 
by the red line. We found this river [Ruggles River] 
open, late in the month of April, something never before 
known in that latitude at that season of the year. Pushing 
further on, we discovered Lake Hazen, a lake some 60 miles 
long and 7 to 10 miles wide. This lake was fed by glaciers 
from the northward, pressing through the mountain range, 
and thus furnishing the supplies for the lake. We followed 
the lake down for some distance to Henrietta Nesmith 
glacier, which was some three or four miles across its face, 
and presented a perpendicular cliff averaging 175 feet in 
height. Returning from there the party arrived at Fort 
Conger in good health and good condition, having travelled 
over 250 miles in twelve days. {Applause. | 

Later in the summer, there being no other work that 
could be done, I took the field again, following up Black 
Rock Valley to see where it led, and succeeded in discover- 
ing a chain of lakes; followed the latter down, and dis- 
covered two large rivers emptying into Lake Hazen, 
Following one to its source, I had the pleasure, on the 4th 
of July, 1882, of seeing the whole of North Grinnell Land 
from the summit of Mount Arthur, a mountain 4,500 feet 
high. What I saw from this mountain (it is not laid down 
on this map) was that the entire north part of Grinnell 
Land, an area of some 6,000 square miles, was covered with 
an enormous ice cap. There were two ranges of moun- 
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tains—Garfield Mountains and United States Mountains, 
and it was to be seen that through every possible place the 
glaciers were pushing to the southward. The Garfield and 
United States ranges trended to the northwest. The coun- 
try to the westward seemed low, and was still covered with 
ice or snow. I deemed it very certain that the Western 
Ocean was near. I could not see it, for at that season of the 
year it would be covered with ice and snow, and it would be 
quite impossible to tell land from water. I returned to Fort 
Conger, feeling certain that Grinnell Land extended but 
a short distance to the westward, and that it could be 
crossed if a party could spare the necessary time. 

The second year a party was deputed, under Lieutenant 
Lockwood, to continue exploration along the north coast 
of Greenland. The dogs were in better condition. The 
party was not quite as strong as the year before, but with 
the experience gained from previous work, it was really 
more effective. Lieutenant Lockwood started north with 
two dog sledges, and made a remarkably rapid trip. He 
reached Black Horn Cliffs in about a week from the time 
he left Conger, a distance, the year before, it had taken 
him three weeks to traverse. He felt certain then that he 
would make a very great northing; but at Black Horn 
Cliffs he was so unfortunate as to find open water. The 
temperature was about forty degrees below zero. He 
waited there a few days, thinking the water must freeze 
over, as it did in three or four days. He got his sledges on 
the floe, and was about to pass around the cliffs when the 
ice suddenly, and without any particular cause, so far as 
he could see, there being no high wind, set to the north- 
ward, and came very near carrying him and his sledges out 
into the open Polar Sea. They barely escaped to land. 
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After waiting a day, trying to pass these cliffs overland, 
they were obliged to return to Fort Conger. Finding that 
nothing could be done northward that year, Lieutenant 
Lockwood was sent in a southwesterly direction, to ex- 
amine the country for the purpose of crossing Grinnell 
Land. He came down to ¢his point [indicating Ella Bay |, 
and from a mountain 4,400 feet high, he saw that the 
country to the southward was covered with an ice cap. 
Nothing could be done in that direction. Returning here 
[indicating Beatrix Bay] and passing up into Musk Ox 
Valley, he found that there was a chance of getting west- 
ward. So, dropping his heavy sledge, and taking a light 
one, he succeeded in crossing Grinnell Land, the ridge of 
land being, at the highest point, at an elevation of about 
2,500 feet. A few days later he reached a fiord, which he 
named Greely Fiord, and on the 18th of May, the same day 
when he attained his great northing of the year before, he 
gained a point in Greely Fiord where, his provisions being 
exhausted (that being the case the year before), he was 
obliged to turn back. At the furthest point reached by 
him, and from a mountain, he saw that the land from Cape 
Brainard trended to the northward. There was no land to 
the northward. Cape Brainard was theend of it. But he 
had reason to think that it must trend to the northward, 
verifying what I had seen from Mount Arthur. The land 
at Aldrich’s farthest was low and trended to the southward. 
In consequence of these facts, we had very good reason to 
believe that Grinnell Land ends here [indicating Cape 
Brainard], and that the northern end of it is not very ex- 
tensive. Westward from Greely Fiord, and about seventy 
miles distant, very high land was seen, which Lieutenant 
Lockwood had reason to believe was new land, and which 
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I named after the President of the United States, following 
precedents. Lieutenant Lockwood returned to the station 
in June. 

During this year, as no vessel had reached us the pre- 
ceding year, I had been maxing my preparations for a 
retreat southward in February. We waited until the 9th 
day of August before breaking out of Fort Conger. On 
the 8th of August the ice in Hall’s Basin showed signs 
of breaking up; and on the 9th, with great difficulty and 
much danger, with the steam launch and three boats we 
succeeded in crossing Lady Franklin Bay, or Archer's 
Fiord, as it is laid down there, and from Cape Baird pushed 
southward the following day, taking about sixty days’ 
rations, and picking up what caches we could on the 
retreat. I think it was about the 25th day of August 
when we reached Cape Hawes; and from the summit of 
Washington Irving Island we were able to look southward 
to Sabine. 

There Sergeant Rice reported open water; and then 
for the first time we felt very certain that some accident 
must have occurred to the southward, that there was 
trouble somewhere. We took up what was left of the 
English cache at that point, and started southward for 
Bache Island. The night set in very cold. The ice showed 
some signs of opening. I attempted to reach Victoria 
Head directly instead of following down the coast to 
Allman Bay. This is afresh water bay, that I felt certain 
must be frozen up by that time. That night, in the last of 
August, the temperature sunk below zero—an observation, 
I believe, unparalleled in meteorological records. We 
were caught in the pack that night and frozen up about 
ten miles south of Cape Hawkes. 
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In twenty days we drifted southward until we were 
about eleven miles from Cocked Hat Island, a little to the 
northwest of Cape Sabine. On the 11th day of Sep- 
tember, despairing of getting the launch out of the ice, I 
decided to abandon her and take the boats and English 
sledge which we had, and try to reach land. We thought 
that land could be easily reached when only eleven miles 
distant. We took a course to the southwest, and in three 
days we got to within about six or seven miles of land, 
when a storm sprang up in the night and we were again 
driven off into Kane Sea. The next morning we were 
further from land than when we started from the launch. 
It was discouraging. We waited until the storm quieted 
and then again took our course for the southwest. When 
we were within four or five miles of land, and thought we 
could almost put hand upon it, and when one night we had 
worked fourteen hours, a violent southwest gale arose, 
driving us into the middle of Kane Sea, and we found our- 
selves from twenty-five to thirty miles from land. We 
waited a couple of days for the floes to unite so that we 
could travel. As an illustration of the changes that take 
place I will mention that we were on a paleocrystic floe 
that, I suppose, was about thirty feet thick, four or five 
miles long, and probably two or three miles wide. When 
we marched into our camp upon that floe, it was from the 
northeast. Two days later, although we could see no 
change in the floe itself, we started to the southwest and 
marched out of our camp upon the very track that we had 
come in from the northeast, showing that in those two days 
this enormous floe had been twisted around through an 
angle of 180 degrees—half-way round a circle. 

The 29th day of September was a day memorable 
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to us. After another severe gale had buffeted us about, 
a northwest gale came up and drove us towards the 
Greenland coast. We passed down by Sabine and 
Brevoort island, within a mile of land, about one o’clock 
in the morning, unable to reach the shore. Most every- 
body was in a state of despair. We went to sleep in our 
bags, not caring much what became of us. A great many 
thought that was the last chance that we should have. I 
had hopes that we might pick up the Carey islands, one 
hundred miles to the southward; but most of the men 
thought there was not much chance of it; and we went to 
bed and to sleep [merriment], feeling that we had very 
small chance of escaping. When, twenty-four hours 
afterwards, the storm lessened and we were able to get up 
and look around, we found that the storm had carried us 
to the southwest, driving our floe against the fast ice in 
Baird inlet; and on the twenty-ninth of September we 
were glad once more to put our feet upon land. 

In regard to our winter at Sabine you all have heard. 
I have but very little to say upon that point. In ten 
months we were without change of clothing; for two or 
three months we did not have even drinking water ; no 
water could be spared except such as was absolutely neces- 
sary, and then in very small quantities for medicine. Our 
liquid was only that obtained by melting snow for our stews 
and for a small quantity of tea. The rations were divided 
up so as to last until March 1st. This gave us ten days in 
which to cross to Littleton Island. We thought the straits 
would freeze over, and that we could cross by sledge. 
February 2d, fifteen days before the sun returned, I sent 
two men out to see whether the straits could be crossed ; 
they returned after five days and reported open water ex- 
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tending from Sabine southward to a point opposite Little- 
ton Island. 

On the 1st day of March the party was still intact. Then 
we started in on our last ten days’ rations. They were 
divided so that they would last about six weeks. On the 5th 
day of April occurred the first death from starvation ; one 
man had died on the 19th of January from scurvy. On 
the 11th of April we killed a bear—or, rather, it was killed 
by Sergeant Long, our hunter. Two days later he killed a 
small seal. We had believed that a man could live in that 
country with his gun after the Ist day of May. We then 
hoped that everybody would come through, excevt the 
few who had died between the 1st and 11th days of April. 
But time rolled on, and no game appeared. During the 
whole spring not a seal was seen upon fast ice. On the 
29th of April, while hunting with Sergeant Long, the 
remaining Esquimaux with his kayak was lost while cross- 
ing to a moving floe in hopes of killing a seal. His kayak, 
a skin boat, was cut by the new ice, and he was drowned. 
After that our chances of killing game were very small 
—not so much that game could not be killed by our 
men, because we had hunters who were more successful 
than the Esquimaux, but because we had no boat with 
which we could take game out of the water after it was 
killed. A seal, if shot through the brain, will float ten or 
fifteen minutes. But without a boat it isof no use to shoot 
a seal. We waited in hopes that one could be found upon 
the fast ice. 

You all know the story of the timely rescue. How Com- 
modore Schley and Lieutenant Emory, of the Thetis and 
Bear, pushed northward in the face of obstacles and rescued 
us at a time when the Doctor said he did not think there 
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was a man in the party who could have lived over two or 
three days, and some of us, he thought, would have per- 
ished within a day. 

This is my story. I have not prepared a connected nar- 
rative. I tell you simply from memory. I cannot now go 
into details, nor would my strength permit it. I am sure 
that those of us who are here, and those of us in Wash- 
ington unable to be present, appreciate this reception heart- 
ily. We feel that, to a certain extent, it is a recompense 
for our hardships. [Continued applause. ] 

In regard to the work done by the members of the expe- 
dition. Lieutenant Lockwood’s labors speak for themselves. 
He has made a reputation for himself which will last while 
history is recorded. His name will live always in Arctic 
annals. To his perseverance, his courage, his assiduity, 
supported, as it was, by such men as Sergeant Brainard, 
his magnificent work is due. 

I have but little more to add. You will read hereafter 
what remains to be said of the expedition. Future Arctic 
expeditions will go forth, and in some way and at some 
time his latitude will be passed. Two proposed expeditions 
have my full sympathy and support. The one by Lieu- 
tenant Ray, to determine the exact location in British 
America of the magnetic pole, is of great scientific import- 
ance. The other, for geographical work, under Chief 
Engineer Melville, is via Franz Josef Land, in my opinion. 
the true route, formed years since, to the pole. 

But I should say a word for the rank and file of the com- 
mand. A soldier and an officer for a quarter of a century, 
I know that those men do not always receive the credit that 
is their due. Iam free to say that I think no better class 
of men ever went into the Arctic regions, taking them as a 
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whole, than those who went with me. [Applause.] I tes- 
tify here, publicly and cordially, to their courage, to their 
good temper and willingness to bear hardships. There was 
but a man or two in the twenty-five to whom I could make 
objection. It was rare indeed that anything like grumbling 
was heard, although itis said that ‘‘ grumbling is a soldier’s 
privilege.’’ I bear witness to the cheerful manner in which 
they met their hard fate at Sabine, and the manly, heroic 
manner with which they met their deaths. Those who 
returned alive are of the same stamp as those who perished. 
Sergeant Brainard reached, with Lieutenant Lockwood, the 
most northerly point ever attained. But he did some- 
thing more worthy than that: he divided our scanty 
rations at Sabine during that dreadful winter, and I do not 
believe he took an ounce of food in all that time, except 
such as was authorized or given to him by order. While 
we were receiving the miserable shelter of a stone hut at 
Sabine, Sergeant Long, now present, with the two Esqui- 
maux, went into the field, five or six miles away, exposed 
to temperatures twenty to thirty degrees below zero, to 
watch a hole in hopes of getting a seal. He obtained two 
seals, which did everything to pull us through—to which, 
together with a couple of seals that he killed in the spring, 
we owe our lives. The mendid not forget, during the time 
of their great distress, the duty upon which they had been 
sent by the Government, nor overlook the fact that it was 
expected that they would add to the knowledge of the 
world. From the time when we arrived at Sabine until 
May 22d, when our barometer was broken in moving from 
our miserable winter camp to a hill, we kept up our daily 
barometrical observations. During our movement south- 
ward we carried with us a pendulum, a large, heavy brass 
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instrument, weighing ninety pounds or more, with the box 
containing it. It was necessary to handle it very carefully, 
and was an encumbrance and source of great annoyance to 
us, but yet it would be of great value and highly prized if 
brought back. When we were in straits I said to the men: 
** Any time that you feel it should be dropped, although | 
don’t like the idea and want to get it back, yet I would not 
have any man risk his life on account of it.’? Yet I never 
heard a man of the party say that it should be dropped. 
But every one said, ‘‘Hold on to it to the last.’’ [Ap- 
plause.] Sergeant Long was sent out for game to a point 
known as Alexandra Harbor, where the English had re- 
ported that musk oxen and reindeer could be found, and 
where they were found in numbers in 1875-6. I instructed 
him as to what he must look out for in the way of geo- 
graphical work while gone. He succeeded in reaching 
Mount Carey, and he discovered the western limits of 
Bache Island. He looked westward into Hayes Sound fur- 
ther than any white man had ever before done. To him 
belongs the credit of that work that spring. When Long 
came back and reported this discovery others of the party 
at once volunteered to do work in Hayes Sound. If we had 
had a chance to live we would have done some creditable 
geographical work in that direction. But it was fated not 
to be. I testify to the carefully and well-done work that 
Private Connell did when he accompanied me to the inte- 
rior—work done under great disadvantages and suffering. 
[Applause.| You know of the remarkable courage and 
spirit of Corporal Elison, who, with hands and feet frozen 
off, yet survived the winter and lived to be rescued. You 
have not heard, however, of the devotion and attention of 
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Steward Biederbeck to Corporal Elison during all that 
dreadful season, as well as to all others sick. 

Of Sergeant Fredericks, who is detained in Washington, 
I will say that he is an uneducated, rough kind of a man, 
who will sometimes use language not agreeable to refined 
ears ; but he performed a most chivalrous deed and tender 
act. He was sent out to recover some English meat upon 
which the party depended for food. Upon that trip Ser- 
geant Rice laid down his life for us. It was known to bea 
forlorn hope, but he and Sergeant Fredericks volunteered 
to go. While they were in the field, Sergeant Rice per- 
ished. Sergeant Fredericks saw him die, unable to assist 
him, and was obliged to return to his sleeping bag to pass 
the night. The next day, suffering, freezing, starving, he 
walked five miles or more to throw a little snow over the 
body of his comrade. When he came back and told us the 
story of that trip and what he had done—it seemed a plain, 
simple matter to him; he could not have done otherwise— 
it brought tears to the eyes of every one in the party. 
And they were not men to weep unless their hearts were 
deeply touched. The Esquimaux, Jens, was one of the 
most faithful of men. We all said of him that his heart 
was bigger than his body—he was alittle man. We knew 
he could not lie; we learned that a true heart may be 
found under other than a white skin. During three years 
of association with him we saw in him no vices—he was 
honest, upright, loyal, brave. 

Of the dead I have spoken already. I hope that their 
memories may always be kept green. I trust that some- 
thing may be done towards erecting a monument for them. 
This may not be the fitting occasion to suggest it, but I 
would not neglect an opportunity to give utterance to 
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the thought. With one or two exceptions, there can, with 
great propriety, apply to them the words of the Poet Lau- 
reate, which are inscribed in Westminster Abbey, to honor 
the memory and virtues of one of the greatest of modern 
English explorers—Sir John Franklin : 
‘*Not here, the white North has thy bones ; but thou, 
Heroic sailor soul, 


Art passing on ahappier voyage, now 
Towards no earthly pole.” 


REMARKS OF REV. ROSWELL D. HITCHCOCK. 
Dr. Hitchcock said : 


Mr. PRESIDENT, AND LADIES AND GENTLEMEN :—I cer. 
tainly have a too lively sense of the proprieties of this 
occasion to use many moments of your time. On the 
streets and in our drawing-rooms the question is often 
asked, ‘‘ Are these things worth what they cost?’ I dare 
put that question to-night to every person within these 
walls, for I know the answer will be, ‘‘ Yes ; ten times over.”’ 
[Applause.] The gain to science, to faith, to manliness, is 
worth all it ever has cost orever can cost. [Applause.] We 
have had an object lesson here to-night, Mr. President, and 
we shall be dull scholars if we carry not this lesson away : 
that disobedience and dishonor are unspeakably worse than 
death. I sometimes hear the two arms of our public 
service sharply challenged—‘‘ Our little army! Our little 
navy!’ They are worth, one hundred times over, all they 
cost us, for the lessons that they impress upon us of 
courage, of devotion, of manhood. [Applause.] Nothing 
is so needed by our American people as this lesson, which, 
I am sorry to say, is not always taught at the hearthstone: 
implicit obedience—obedience to orders—theirs to do if 
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they die! asking no question why. These officers of the 
army and of the navy, we have observed with what noble 
rivalry they have wrought together in this rescue, and in 
the service to science. The two schools, at West Point and 
at Annapolis, are doing immeasurable service to the whole 
nation in bringing together three or four hundred young 
men in each of those places every year, whose duty it is to 
be obedient through and through. I need not say to you 
that by obeying we learn to command. No man can com- 
mand another by force of will. Human nature is at once 
in rebellion against the tyrant. But human nature cannot 
stand against the right. Let aman of conscience and of 
honor lay down the law to another human being—Esqui- 
mau, Englishman, American, and the conscience in him 
responds, ‘That is right,’ and the obedience will be 
implicit. 

Now, before I close, let me say one word, even at the risk 
of incurring the rebuke of our honored President. I am 
sure you will agree with me that we had better say what 
we think about some men without waiting for them to die. 
{Merriment.] The entertainment this evening, this oppor- 
tunity to meet these heroes of the Arctic circle [applause] 
is only one of the numerous entertainments of the kind for 
which we are indebted to Chief Justice Daly. [Applause. | 
Some of us know right well, and all of us ought to know, 
that there is very small risk of any geographical discovery, 
in any part of the globe, escaping his notice. Every man 
who makes a discovery is very sure to come within reach of 
his voice or his pen. How many distinguished men have 
we welcomed to this platform? May the Judge’s shadow 
never be less! [Applause. ] , 
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REMARKS OF PROF. THEO. DWIGHT. 


Prof. Dwight said : 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN :—It is eminently fit that the 
American Geographical Society of New York should wel- 
come enthusiastically the men who have taken their lives 
in their hands to enlarge the sum of human knowledge, 
and bravely to do their part in so fully exploring the earth 
that it must yet yield up to mankind all its unwilling 
secrets. 

It has been left to the men of our day to solve many of 
the dark mysteries of the world. The Nile, once so un- 
known, has rolled forward into the light of day under the 
discoveries of Livingstone, Sir Samuel Baker and Stanley. 
These men dared and suffered without reference to the loss 
of life, and prevailed. So, too, no corner of Asia now lies 
hid. The men who have made these efforts have but fol- 
lowed out a divine command. Man was directed in the be- 
ginning .to replenish the earth. It was given to him on 
this sacred trust. To do this, he must know it. For thou- 
sands of years the race have been striving, with more or 
less success, to acquire this knowledge. Man found the 
earth wild, savage and a chaos; he has made it orderly, 
beautiful and frnitful—such a cosmos as a Humboldt 
delighted to depict. 

The desire to know the earth —to pry into all its corners, 
to unravel all its mysteries—is an insatiable desire, affect- 
ing the minds of thoughtful men in all ages. The poet, 
Virgil, interrupts his warm recital of the loves of Eneas 
and Dido by making them inquire, in a long drawn out 
conversation, why the winter suns hasten so much to 
reach the ocean, and what delay it is that so retards the 
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cold nights. [Applause.] This question undoubtedly 
burned in the poet’s own breast, and made the long night 
of his golden life wakeful. Had he lived to-day, the fore- 
most discoverer of Lieutenant Greely’s party could have 
taken him up to the furthest outpost on the external ice, 
and unfolded to his vision the wonderful secret. 

In the few remarks that I have to make, I do not propose 
to enter into any details as to the gallant achievements of 
the men whom we now delight to honor. I would like, 
rather, to point out the indirect influences of their honor- 
able and illustrious acts. 

One of these is the exaltation of the moral and intellect- 
ual part of man over the physical—the triumph of mind 
over matter. This is a very desirable lesson for us in this 
age to learn. Weare so devoted to our routine work, so 
comfortable in our homes, so rapid in our movements, so 
luxuriously fed and warmed, that it is well for us to be 
reminded that outside of all this local refinement and arti- 
ficial civilization, there are hand-to-hand struggles with 
nature, in which, if men are not strenuous, she will get the 
upper hand. Far out beyond us there are ice fields to 
traverse only with the intensest suffering, degrees of cold 
beyond our imaginings, months of darkness to sustain in 
the narrowest quarters, perhaps with insufficient food, or 
in the presence of gaunt famine. Still, there are men 
ready to go out, from our very midst, who will submit to 
all this, and rejoice in it, if they can but add to the sum 
total of human knowledge. The inspiring action of such 
men has a marked tendency to elevate the age, and to lift 
us above the lower levels of ordinary life to higher planes 
of thought and action, and to loftier ideas of duty to our- 
selves and to our race. 
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But some objector may say, Do you advocate sending 
brave men over the most inhospitable tracts of the earth, 
to suffer intensely, and perhaps to die? We may answer, 
No; we will not send them, not even urge them, but, if 
they choose, we will let them go, we will applaud their 
resolution, in the well-founded hope that they will accom- 
plish something for the good of man. To suffer and to die 
prematurely are, in themselves, evils—to expose ourselves 
unnecessarily to danger without any prospect of a compen- 
sating good, resembles a vulgar act of suicide. What en- 
nobles the exposure is the purpose with which it is made. 
In the case of the brave men now before us, and that of 
their deceased comrades, the purpose was, not to die, but 
to achieve a great result, with the reasonable hope to live 
and to record the achievement. There was, it is true, a 
risk, a serious risk, but that was an incident to the accom- 
plishment of their purpose. If death occurs, that is an 
event which may happen in any severe and difficult labor 
to which a brave man willingly subjects himself. We 
know as a matter of fact that all great advances in civiliza- 
tion have been made along the lines of human suffering 
and death. This is the secret, the inscrutable law. After 
the great battle comes progress. Out of individual death 
spring national well being and life. There have been win- 
ter marches of armies in England, where the sufferings, as 
described by historians, seem to have been as serious as 
those now sustained in the Arctic regions, as when William 
the Conqueror marched through cold and ice from York to 
Shester—a journey which many here to-night have made in 
afew hours on cushioned seats in luxurious repose-—and 
yet this march, and the exposures of the campaign, as to 
soldiers and people, cost a hundred thousand lives. In all 
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great efforts there will be failures, but failure well made 
use of is the mother of success. [Appiause.] The men 
now here, and their associates whose sorrows and fate we 
to-night most heartily deplore, have left us lessons by 
which mankind will profit. By and by, with all the sug- 
gestions that their experience can give us, we shall have 
gained a secure base of operations from which we can con- 
quer without intolerable suffering, and prevail without 
death. 

There is another lesson that we may profitably learn from 
these expeditions. This is the great advantage, even in 
physical exposure, which the cultivated man possesses over 
the uncultivated. The man most sure to endure privations 
is he who, being in good physical health, has the greatest 
- and most complete intellectual and moral resources. Put 
side by side, the physical giant, with no other resources 
but his giant strength, with the average man of culture, and 
the latter will outwork, outmarch and outlive the former. 
Above all, will this be the case where his moral resources 
are exceptionally great—as if he have self-control, capacity 
of abstinence from what he knows is pernicious, equanimity 
of temper, a spirit of cheerfulness and a kind and genial 
nature. To kill or to render useless such a man is not so 
easy as it is to strike down one who is broad-chested and 
huge of limb, full of the blood of a capacious digestion, and 
yet coarse and low in his instincts and destitute of intellec- 
tual resources. The soul of man, when in its best develop- 
ment will soar above matter, will dominate it and turn it 
to its own purposes. Unless the adverse circumstances be 
in the highest degree imperious, it will go hard if it does 
not succeed. 

May we not add to what has been already said the effect 
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of such valorous deeds as we celebrate to night upon the 
men who succeed us? What this effect will be we can 
judge when we recall the influence upon ourselves of the 
brave voyagers and discoverers who preceded our own time. 
Some of us can yet remember how their narrations fired the 
period of our boyhood, and made us, if only for a moment, 
desire to emulate their virtues. Even when colored with 
the light of fable and romance, they supplied a mighty 
stimulus and possessed an ineffable charm. So we might 
summon up to memory, not merely the great discoverer, but 
such names as Sir John Mandeville, and Marco Polo, and 
James Bruce, in the wilds of semi-barbarous Abyssinia ; and 
scores of others of whom their own time was not worthy. 
Some of the men who have been named recounted more 
than they knew; they mingled fact with fiction ; they bor- 
rowed right and left, and claimed as their own what they 
borrowed. And still we love them, and the adventures, as 
they narrate them, which they or some other person 
encountered, touch our heart. What effect, then, will the 
exploits of our friends of to-night have upon future gene- 
rations when the truthful tales of their marvellous suffer- 
ings, of their fortitude, of their triumph, of their losses, 
and of a nation’s rejoicing, tempered by its sorrow, shall be 
recounted in vivid words for the instruction and encourage- 
ment of mankind? Though we have great and valuable 
legacies from the past, we can turn over what we possess in 
richer and larger volume to our successors. 

A final thought is to note the influence of Arctic labors 
upon the mutual respect and sympathy of the various na- 
tions of the earth. These are almost the only discoveries 
that can be made that will belong to no nation exclusively. 
They are made along the sea—the highway of nations— 
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a frozen sea, it is true, but still a sea, and an international 
highway, over which men of all nations may travel, if they 
will, may struggle, and may suffer. Any land that may be 
found will never be appropriated so as to be a source of 
desire or of irritation. Itis almost the only place where the 
nations can meet in friendly rivalry and in joyful competi- 
tion. Whatever nation achieves for itself a success, and 
carries its flag one mile nearer the pole, earns for itself the 
world’s congratulations ; whatever nation leaves its dead 
along its sacred pathway attracts a world-wide sympathy. 
Lady Franklin, in her unavailing efforts, in her lonely dig- 
nity and widow’s sorrow, is not looked upon as a persever- 
ing and mourning Englishwoman, but as a typical repre- 
sentative of the resolute, sad, and loving woman wherever 
she may be found. [Applause.] She resembles some an- 
cient saint whose nationality we forget, but whose saintli- 
ness sheds an impartial and mellowing light over the human 
race. So, such men as Lieutenant Greely, and others 
resembling him, are now making not merely national his- 
tory but cosmopolitan history—not, indeed, what is some- 
times misnamed history—a record of successful or disap- 
pointed ambition, of violence, crime, rapine and bloodshed, 
but that more beneficent history which contains a record of 
manliness, fortitude, wisdom, and lofty courage, the ex- 
pression of high purposes, and the suggestion of good deeds 
through the coming ages. There are men who believe that 
the world is degenerating in valor and other manly virtues, 
victims of a mischievous pessimism. But when we consider 
the acts of such men as Sir John Franklin, Elisha Kane, 
Nordenskiéld, Isaac I. Hayes, and Lieutenant Greely we 
will repel the unworthy imputation, while we thank God 
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and take courage net only for ourselves but our posterity. 
Applause. 

It is a matter of hearty congratulation that the people of 
the United States have assented to a policy which results in 
the national promotion of discovery. It is not a fit thing 
for an individual, however generous his spirit or extensive 
his resources, to undertake. Discovery is not in its nature 
an individual matter: by the common consent of mankind 
it belongs to nations. Land discovered and settled upon is 
national, not individual, land ; the effort to discover should 
be national ; the glory of discovery should be national ; such 
expeditions should be represented to the world by national 
ships, officered by national appointment and supplied by 
national funds. We never need fear that the country will 
in this way be unworthily represented for want of gallant 
and capable officers and efficient crews ; for the beacon light 
already set up on the far away land in the frozen North by 
Lieutenant Greely’s party will not go out, but will continue 
to burn, constantly and for ever, fed from the everlasting 
sources of a high and noble courage and fixed devotion to 
an assigned public duty. There it now burns, alone, and 
yet we look for some American officer who will kindle 
another still nearer to the pole, though he will never 
extinguish that little candle which now casts its beams so 
far. [Applause. | 


REMARKS OF GENERAL EGBERT L. VIELE. 


Mr. PRESIDENT :—The lateness of the hour precludes any 
extended remarks from me. I desire, however, to offer on 
- behalf of the American Geographical Society, a resolution 
that it tenders to Lieutenant Greely and the officers and 
men under his command its highest appreciation of the 
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courage, skill and enterprise which characterized the 
expedition. I might also add the personal expression of 
the pride I feel as a soldier, in this, the first military 
expedition that has sought to unravel the secrets of the 
Arctic region. To the naval service of the various civilized 
nations that have heretofore participated in this work has 
belonged, until now, all the honors and all the rewards that 
have been won from this arduous and perilous duty. In 
fact, it has been freely asserted that had the expedition of 
Lieutenant Greely been a naval instead of a military one, 
the disasters that have unhappily attended it might have 
been averted. Perhaps this is true, and yet it is also true 
that more fearful disasters have overtaken more than one 
purely naval expedition to that forbidding region of the 
earth. It must be borne in mind that this was not in any 
sense a voyage of discovery, but an expedition in the inter- 
ests of science for the observation of those atmospheric 
phenomena upon a correct knowledge of which so much of 
human happiness and human safety depends. It was 
organized in full view of all the hardships and all the dan- 
gers that were to be met with, and so far as human fore- 
sight was able to anticipate the terrible emergencies that 
might arise, they were provided against. Two long winters 
were to be spent by the party in the frozen solitudes of that 
desolate region, and the simple story, so clearly, so con- 
cisely and so modestly told by Lieutenant Greely, is so 
mingled with a simple pathos that it draws to the narra- 
tor all the deepest sympathies of our hearts. No words 
can express the utter weariness of soul that must inevitably 
attend the vigils of those long Arctic nights—and we are told 
that a mere knowledge that the date had arrived on which 


the sun was to begin its return to them was sufficient even ~ 
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in the still, impenetrable darkness to revive the spirits and 
even improve the health of the men. We can thus form 
some conception of the physical strain they were under- 
going. In our imaginations we are carried to the very spot 
where, in the midnight darkness, the devoted band is hidden 
from the whole world of humanity as completely as if they 
were buried forever beneath the earth—longing for the day 
to come, looking for the light; waiting for the morning 
through a long and weary night—and we instinctively ask 
ourselves Cui bono? The answer comes more readily than 
we might expect. If this expedition has added even one 
fact to the store of human knowledge that was necessary 
to human happiness, Lieutenant Greely and the survivors 
have not lived in vain, nor have those who perished died in 
vain ; and I rejoice that now our gallant army, small as it 
is, shares with the navy in the laurels that fortitude and 
daring have won from those Arctic regions. 
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EXPLORATION OF THE YUKON RIVER IN 1883. 


BY 
LIEUTENANT FREDERICK SCHWATKA, U. 8. ARMY. 


This expedition, officially known as the Alaska Military 
Reconnoissance of 1883, was composed of the following 
members: Lieut. Schwatka, U. S. A., commanding ; Dr. 
George F. Wilson, U.S. A., surgeon ; Topographical Assist- 
ant Corporal Charles A. Homan, U. 8. Engineers, topogra- 
pher and photographer ; Sergeant Charles Gloster, U. 8. A., 
artist ; Corporal Shircliff, U. 8S. A., in charge of stores ; 
Private Roth, assistant, and Citizen J. B. McIntosh, a 
miner, who had been in Alaska and knew much as to the 
manner of travelling through it. Indians were added in 
varying numbers from time to time. 

We left Portland, Oregon, May 22, 1883, and arrived at 
Chilkat, Alaska, June 2, 1883, by way of the Straits of 
Juan de Fuca and the inland passage to Alaska. Here the 
party was disembarked among the Chilkat Indians, on 
whose assistance we depended in having our effects packed 
across the Alaskan coast range of mountains to reach the 
head-waters of the Yukon river, the exploration of which 
was the object of the expedition, and especially the head- 
waters of the river, of which comparatively little or nothing 
was known. Some sixty or seventy Chilkat Indians were 
employed as packers across this coast range of mountains, * 
which they call Kotusk mountains, until the first lake 
forming the head-waters of the Yukon was reached. Here 


* Named by me Perrier Pass after Col. J. Perrier of the Paris Geographical 
Society. 
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the packers were discharged as such, only a half dozen 
being retained as interpreters, laborers, etc. 

The explorations of the Krause brothers, sent out by the 
Bremen Geographical Society, up to this point have been 
quite exhaustive, and full descriptions given by them. The 
work of exploration by my party began at the first lake 
forming the head-waters of this river. A few canoes of a 
most dilapidated character were found on this lake, and 
having contracted for their use, a contract which a steady 
gale from the south annulled, we commenced building a 
raft on the 13th of June. The raft was made 15 by 30 feet, 
and although built of the largest pine and spruce logs to be 
found in the vicinity, it was not large enough to float all 
the effects of the party. Only part of the effects were 
placed on the raft, and placed in charge of three men 
picked with reference to their weight. The raft was 
swung into the current of a swift stream emptying in near 
this point, and commenced a journey of over 1,300 miles. 
A heavy gale sprung up, and the raft was with great diffi- 
culty kept off the rocky shore. The rest of the party, 
white and native, packed the remainder of the effects on 
their backs, over the mountain spurs, wading through bog 
and tangled underbrush, to the other end of the lake, the 
one common suffering being from mosquitoes. This lake, 
at the head of the Yukon, was named for Dr. Lindeman, 
Vice-President of the Bremen Geographical Society, and is 
a beautiful sheet of water, ten or eleven miles in length. 
At its northern end it is drained by a small river* fifty or 
sixty feet in width, and about a mile in length, full of 
rapids and cascades. Through this narrow chute the raft 


* The portage around this river was named Payer Portage in honor of Lieut. 
Payer, of the Austro-Hungarian Arctic expedition. 
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was shot June 16th, and although it stuck a few minutes, 
energetic work pried it off with the loss of a side log or two, 
and its dimensions were enlarged on a scale sufficient for 
the entire load and party. The new dimensions were 16 by 
42 feet, with two decks separated by a central space, 
where two heavy oars were rigged, and it was possible to 
row the cumbersome craft at the rate of a mile an hour. 
There was only one fault with the construction, and that 
was, no logs could yet be obtained long enough to extend 
the whole length of the raft, and it seemed more like two 
slightly joined than one of solid build. 

The new lake on which this raft was enlarged was about 
30 miles in length, and named Lake Bennett,* after a well- 
known friend of geographical research. To the right on 
the lake were glaciers, forming an almost unbroken chain 
since starting on the Yukon, with occasional red rocks 
sticking through, similar rocks on the beach showing iron 
as their coloring matter. On the 19th of June, with a good 
breeze, the party started and made about a mile and a half 
an hour; until in the afternoon, the wind increasing to a 
gale, and a few of the pins giving way, the raft was beached, 
and the next day spent in putting in long logs, extending 
the whole length, to stiffen the raft, for here the timber 
was of good size. On the 2ist we started with a good 
breeze that tested the raft thoroughly and to our satisfac- 
tion. The country was becoming more open near the 
northern end of the lake, less mountainous and rugged in 
character, but densely covered with timber. In the even- 
ing the outlet of the lake was reached and a stretch of river 
entered, about 200 yards wide, called Caribou Crossing. 


* After James Gordon Bennett. 
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The few Indians living in this part of the country—the 
Tahk-heesh—subsist mostly on caribou, mountain goats, 
moose and black bears. It would be expected that such 
followers of the chase would be the hardiest of all Indians, 
conformable to the same rule in other countries that places 
the hunter above the fisher, but this is not so along this 
great river, where it appears that the further down the 
stream the Indian resides, and the more he subsists entirely 
on fish, the hardier, the more robust, the more demand- 
ing and impudent he becomes. 

The new lake now entered, about ten or fifteen miles in 
length, turned abruptly to the east, and the south wind, 
which blows almost constantly in summer, was of but little 
use. In fact, we were four or five days getting off this 
small stretch of water. This lake was called Bove,* and 
while encamped on its banks, the Chilkat Indians having 
accidentally set fire to some dried dead spruce trees, they 
sent up dense clouds of smoke. After leaving and just be- 
fore going into camp that evening, a distant smoke, some 
ten or fifteen miles ahead, could be seen, which the Indians 
said was in answer to the one made by them in the fore- 
noon, the Tahk-heesh, who made the second, thinking 
that there were Chilkat traders in their country, that being 
the usual signal among them. The fifth lake was called by 
the Indians Tahk-o, and the name retained, being pro- 
nouncable. It was 18 miles long, and the banks of the 
same general character as the others. On the 26th of June 
the first considerable length of river was entered, about 9 
miles in length. On the right-hand bank, about 4 miles 
from the entrance, was a tolerably well built Tahk-heesh or 


* After Lieut. Bove, of the Royal Italian Navy. 
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Stick Indian house, and although no one was in when we 
passed, the material of the chase and fishing was seen 
hanging from the rafters. There were great numbers of 
dried salmon in the house, one of the staples that now 
commence appearing on this river, nearly 200 miles from 
its mouth. 

Floating down the river and getting near any of the low - 
marshy points, dense swarms of small black gnats formed 
irritable additions to the mosquitoes, that did not diminish 
on the river. The next and sixth lake, twenty-nine miles 
long, was called Lake Marsh, after the well-known scien- 
tist of our country. The shores were composed of clay 
stones, jumbled together in rocky confusion, and where the 
water reached them and beat upon them it had reduced 
them to a sticky clay, not at all easy to walk through. 
This, accompanied with the vast amount of mud that the 
glacier streams brought down, nearly filled the lake for a 
wide strip along the shore, where it had been beaten up by 
the storms. The raft stuck several times, although drawing 
little less than two feet of water, at distances from the 
shore of from fifty to one hundred and fifty yards, and the 
only alternative was to wade ashore through the soft, clayey 
mud, deeper than the water itself, and tie the raft by along 
line, whenever we went into camp on its shores. On the 
28th of June, a fine breeze on Lake Marsh continuing past 
midnight—which was seldom the case- the journey was 
continued. 

One extreme annoyance that now put in an appearance 
was a huge fly, resembling the common ‘horse fly,’’ but 
very much larger, and even proportionally much severer in 
its bite ; one person’s hand bitten by one of them was com. 
pletely disabled for a week. 
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The almost constant southern wind which had been blow- 
ing since leaving Lake Lindeman, was found to be the con- 
stant companion of this country, by the way the spruce 
_and pine trees invariably leaned to the north, especially 
where their isolated condition and exposure on flat, level 
tracts gave the wind full advantage to influence their 
upright positions. Near Lake Lindeman was a dwarfed 
contorted pine, that was not only twisted around its axis 
two or three times in its ascent of fifteen to twenty feet, 
but also its axis was twisted in a spiral, like a corkscrew, 
that made three or four turns in its height, and then, as if 
to add confusion to disorder, it was bent in a graceful sweep 
to the north, to conform to the general leaning of all trees 
similarly exposed. 

Lake Marsh had a few terraces showing along the high 
hillsides, and on these were pretty open prairies, covered 
with the dried yellow grass from last year, this summer’s 
growth having not yet forced its way through the dense 
mass. Doubtless they furnished good grazing to caribou 
and mountain goats, but it was of the same general char- 
acter as the rest of the land in this country, being marshy, 
or rather tundra-land—even extending far up the moun- 
tain sides. On the banks of this lake were a few miserable 
Tahk-heesh Indians. After four days on the waters of this 
lake it was left behind, and the swift river once more 
entered. It was now from five to six hundred yards wide, 
and growing much more picturesque. 

On the lakes one man at the stern oar of the raft was 
sufficient, but on the river an additional oarsmen at the 
bow was needed, for at short turns and nearing sunken 
boulders, or sand and gravel bars, or steering clear of 
eddies it was often necessary to do some very lively work 
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with two or three men at each oar, in swinging the ponder- 
ous craft around to avoid such obstacles. Managing a raft 
on a lake, especially with a favorable wind (and you cannot 
manage it at all unless you have a favorable one), was a 
tolerably simple affair. It was certainly simplicity empha- 
sized, compared with managing it on a river, although at 
first thought one would probably think the reverse. Espe- 
cially was this so on a rapid river like the Yukon, whose 
average current above the lowest lake was about five miles 
an hour. If the banks are wooded—and no river can show 
denser growth on its banks—the trees that are constantly 
tumbling in off the places that are being cut out by the 
swift water, and yet hanging on the shore by their roots, 
form a sort of chevauax de frise that have received the back- 
woods cognomen of ‘‘sweepers,’’ and the banks are liter. 
ally bristling with them. 

When an island is made out ahead the variety of guesses 
as to which side the raft will pass shows how hard it is to 
tell. It takes a peculiarly practiced eye to follow the line 
of the current of the stream from the raft’s position beyond 
any obstruction, in sight a good distance ahead, and 
more times than once our hardest work was rewarded by 
stranding on the very bar or flat we were so eagerly striv- 
ing to avoid. 

Everything went well, with no eddies nor slack cur- 
rents, until along towards evening, when about going into 
camp, and the current running at four or five miles an 
hour. It is almost impossible to conceive how a ponderous 
vessel like a heavily-loaded raft will bring up on an 
obstacle going at such a swift gait. Under these circum- 
stances the raft was brought close into shore, and with the 
bow oar the head held out, while with the steering oar the 
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stern end was thrown against the bank, and this frictional 
brake kept up until it slowed down a little, when one or 
two persons would jump ashore at a favorable spot, and 
_ with a rope complete the slackening until it was agreed 
that it would warrant twisting the rope around a tree on 
the bank and a cross-log on the raft, when from both 
places the rope would be slowly allowed to play out under 
strong and increasing friction or ‘“‘snubbing”’ as log-men 
call it, and this would bring the craft finally to a stand, 
even in water so swift that it would boil up over the 
decks. 

The effects of the party piled up quite high on the two 
decks, with a strong wind blowing—and Alaska in the 
summer is the land of wind—made a sailing power that 
could not be lessened, which sent us under sweepers or 
dragged us over bars, or sent the raft down unwelcome 
channels of slack water, and in violent gales held us 
against the bank and stopped all possible movement for- 
ward. 

During hot days the sun came down with a blistering 
effect that made one feel as though they were floating on 
the Nile or Niger—anywhere, except under the shadow of 
the Arctic circle. Roughly improvised tent flies helped to 
screen us to a limited extent from. this equatorial torment ; 
but if they were built too high the stern oarsman, who had 
charge of the raft, could see nothing, and they would have 
to be pulled down. If submerged obstructions, snags, 
though plentiful, were of but little account, for the great 
craft would go ploughing right through them. Sand, mud 
and gravel bars were by far the worst that we had to con- 
tend with. Sand was particularly bad, and when the raft 
ran upon a sand-bar in a swift current, severe labor was 
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always anticipated. Sometimes the mere jumping over- 
board of all the crew would send the craft ahead for a few 
yards, and in lucky instances clear the obstruction ; but 
this was seldom the case, and those who made preparations 
for hard work were seldom disappointed. 

The simplest way to get off a sand-bar was to find the 
nearest point to a deep channel, and swing the raft end for 
end up-stream, even against the most rapid currrent, until 
that channel was reached. Mud bars were not so bad. 

The best of all were the gravel bars, and the larger and 
coarser the gravel, the better; when they were cemented 
into a firm bed by a binding of clay and as little yielding 
as solid rock, nothing could be better. By simply lifting 
the raft the swift current threw it forward, and by turning 
it broadside and prying alternately at each end, gravel bars 
were passed up on which the water was not over eleven 
or twelve inches deep, although the raft drew double that 
amount. 

In the most aggravated cases, of whatever nature, the 
load would have to be taken off and placed on shore, and 
when the raft was free it was stopped at the first favorable 
spot along the bank to reload, and this was done a score of 
times. 

Looking back it seems wonderful that a raft could make 
a voyage of over 1,300 miles along a river, starting from the 
very head, where it was really narrow enough to stop it had 
it swung out of the channel, and then after nearly two 
months of daily encounters with snags, boulders, sticking 
on bars, and shooting through perilous rapids, get through 
almost unscathed. 

After leaving Lake Marsh it was known that somewhere 
ahead would be found the largest rapids on the river, and 
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by some form of improper interpretation from the Indians, 
or in some way, the idea had been gained that they would 
occur very soon—within three or four miles at least—and 
one of the party undertook the task of walking ahead on 
the beach so as to signal the raft that it might have ample 
time to reach the bank in safety, for the river here was from 
500 to 600 yards wide. It turned out that the great rapids 
were more than fifty miles further on. 

The next day, the 30th of June, a Tahk-heesh Indian 
preceded us in his canoe for the purpose of telling us in time 
of the rapids, and kept disappearing ahead in the most 
aggravating manner, and at one time, hearing roaring 
water, the raft was hastily gotten ashore and ran on a point 
of rocks, much to the disgust of all, for the obstruction 
amounted to nothing, except stranding the raft. In the 
excitement a goodly-sized grayling had hooked himself into 
a line that some one had allowed to trail over the logs in 
their hurry of attending to more important duties connected 
with the supposed rapids. He was taken from the hook, 
and when thrown over, another immediately repeated the 
operation, and it soon became evident that this was the very 
best of fishing ground, and the first of that nature that had 
been encountered. 

After the raft had been swung clear of the reef several 
lines and flies were gotten out, and it was quite amusing to 
see the long casts, or rather attempts at them, as we rushed 
by distant ripples near the bends of the banks, more than 
one of which was successful in landing a fine grayling. 

That evening the camp was pitched near where a couple 
of ripples were formed by gravel bars running out into the 
stream, and some fifty or sixty graylings rewarded the 
three lines that were kept busy until eleven o’clock. In the 
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morning of the ist of July we approached the great rapids, 
of which we had heard so much, forming the Grand Caton 
of the Yukon. The Indians, who had been very solicitous 
against the shooting of previous rapids, were very much — 
alarmed, and begged that the attempt should not be made - 
with these. An inspection of them revealed them to be : 
about five miles long, and quite formidable enough in 
appearance to frighten any one in a good boat, let alone a 
cumbersome raft. 

The river, which had been about three hundred to four 
hundred yards in width, slowly converges as it nears the 
cafion, and where it enters it in a high-crested wave it is not 
over one-tenth that width. The walls of the cafion are per- 
pendicular columns of basalt, not unlike Fingal’s cave in 
appearance, and nearly a milein length, being broken in the 
middle of the canon by a basin about double the width 
of the stream and which formed a seething whirlpool. 
Through this narrow chute rushes the water of the great 
river, a perfect mass of milk-like foam, that can be’ heard 
reverberating for a long distance. Huge spruce and pine 
trees overshadow the dark caiion, and it looks like a black 
thoroughfare paved with marble. At the outlet of the 
cajion the river spreads rapidly into its former width, 
but does not abate its swiftness, and, in a shallow sheet of 
white, flows over boulders and bars, thickly studded with 
intertwining drifts of huge timber, ten times more danger- 
ous for a boat or raft than the caiion itself. These continue 
for about four miles, when the river again contracts, 
hemmed in by low basaltic banks, and even narrower than 
before. The river is here so swift, the volume of water so 
great, and the walls so contracted, that half the water 
ascends the low banks, runs over them for a score of yards, 
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and then falls into the narrow chute below, making a per- 
fect funnel of boiling cascades, not much wider than the 
raft and higher than the mast at its outlet. 

After an inspection had been made, and all in readiness, 
on the morning of the 2d of July, the raft was shot through 
this caion, rapids and cascade, losing two or three of the 
side logs in a collision in the cafion with its basaltic col- 
umns, and through the shallow rapids, where we had been 
more fearful of danger, a score or so of severe bumps were 
all that the raft received. The cascades were shot in almost 
an instant, the raft being buried from sight in the foam at 
one time. Just below the cascade a line was gotten ashore, 
and after breaking it two or three times the raft was hauled 
in for repairs, for here could be obtained fine straight 
spruce and pine poles, in large quantities and thoroughly 
seasoned by some fire that had swept through them two or 
three years before. Like all the conifere growing in dense 
masses, these timber districts have their periodical devas- 
tations of fire, and, years after, the fallen timber, coupled 
with the new growth, makes pedestrianism border on the 
impossible. 

The few Tahk-heesh Indians that were found around the 
Grand Cafion were employed in various ways, and their 
great kindness and consideration for each other was in 
marked contrast to the conduct of the Chilkats. These 
Chilkats, in taking their canoes up the Dayay, would 
refuse to carry the loads of their fellows not provided with 
these craft, although to have done so would have necessi- 
tated no extra labor. Nor would they ferry them over the 
swift Dayay, forcing them into long detours or perilous’ 
crossings up to their middle in the rapids. Even in cases 
of sickness they would do nothing for their comrades 
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unless compensated by a part payment. Grayling were 
caught in large numbers around the Grand Cafon, some 
four to five hundred being secured by us. Moose and cari- 
bou (woodland reindeer) trails were abundant, but no ani- 
mals were seen. The dense swarms of mosquitoes did not 
diminish. These pests, coupled with the gnats, were the 
greatest discomfort the party was called on to bear; and there 
was no cessation from them the whole length of the river, 
although the upper part was much the worst. The dense. 
smoke of the camp-fire was always crowded with the party 
whenever the wind was not blowing, and meals were eaten 
under mosquito-bars for protection. 

A fair wind made me think it possible to take a hunt 
inland, but it died down after getting two or three miles 
away, and my fight back to camp with the mosquitoes I 
will always remember as one of the salient points of my 
life. It seemed as if there was an upward rain of insects 
from the grass, that became a deluge over the marshy 
tracts, and the greater part of the land was marshy. Of 
course, not a sign of any game was seen, except a few old 
tracks, and the track of an animal was about the only part 
of it that could exist in this country during the mosquito 
season ; which lasts from the time the snow is about half 
off the ground until the first severe frost—some three or 
four months. 

During that time all the living creatures that can leave 
ascend the mountains, closely following the snow line, and 
even here do not get complete quiet, the exposure to the 
winds being of far more benefit than the coolness due to 
the altitude. 

Had there been any game, and had I got a fair shot, I 
honestly doubt if I could have secured it for these pests.. 
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Not altogether on account of their venomous attacks on my 
face, and especially the eyes, but for the reason that they 
were absolutely so thick and dense that no one could have 
seen clearly through the mass in taking aim. One person 
who had spent a summer exploring on the lower Yukon, 
where the pests are not so bad, says that he believed a ner- 
vous person, without a mask, or taking refuge on the 
broad river, would soon be killed by nervous prostration. I 
-know that the native dogs are killed by them under cer- 
tain circumstances, and I heard reports from persons so 
reliable that, coupled with my experience, I have never for an 
- instant doubted them, that the great grizzly bear of these 
regions is at times compelled to succumb. The statement 
seems preposterous, but explanation is simple: the bear, in 
trespassing on a swampy habitation of mosquitoes, instead 
of seeking safety in flight, rears upon his hindquarters and 


fights them bear fashion, until hiseyes are closed by their 
repeated attacks on them, when starvation is the real cause 
of death. 


About noon on the 5th of July, we passed the Tahk 
river (Tahk-heen-a of the Indians), coming in from the 
west, and which is probably two-thirds the size of the 
Tahk-heesh, as the Indians call the Yukon proper. While 
the former river is the smaller, its bed and valley apparently 
determine the general characteristics of the stream further 
on, the Yukon here changing from high, bold bluffs of clay, 
to lower shores wooded to the waters edge. The last of the 
chain of lakes was reached the same day, and we were pre- 
vented from taking advantage of a good wind by sticking 
three hours on a sand bar that was made almost across the 
river’s mouth. This lake was called by the Indians Kluk- 
tas-si, and as it was one of the few pronounceable Indian 
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names of this section of the country, I retained it, although 
it is possible that this may be the Lake Labarge of some 
books, the fact that it is above old Selkirk being the only 
data in its favor, while its relation to other important 
points are equally against it. Like Lake Marsh, it is full 
of mud banks, its emerging waters being clear, the incom- 
ing supplies being loaded with deposit. So full of these 
banks of deposit is Kluk-tas-si, and so much more con- 
tracted is the water-way, that I think we were able to 
detecta slight current inmakingour way through. However, 
Kluk tas-si was better for making landings on its shores 
than Marsh. It seems a mere matter of short geological 
time when these lakes will be filled by deposits, and 
converted into ports of the river. Such ancient lakes are 
noticeable in the course of the great stream farther on. The 
west bank of the last lake is very picturesque about four- 
teen miles from its entrance, where large towers of red 
rocks* throw up their conspicuous flanks on what seems to 
be a well-marked island, but is really a part of the main- 
land, the Indians assured us. Here also comes in a river 
abounding in banks of the same material and called by the 
Indians the Red river. A number of salmon trout were 
caught in this lake, the largest of which weighed over eight 
pounds, the limit of our pocket scales. 

On the 9th, in the morning, we bade adieu to lake navi- 
gation, our hearts much lighter. On the same day we 
passed the mouth of the Newberry river (named for Pro- 
fessor John 8S. Newberry, of New York), coming in from 
the east, about one hundred and twenty-five yards wide at 
its mouth. Forty miles further on comes in the D’ Abba- 


* Named Richthofen Rocks after Frieherr von Richthofen, of Leipsic. 
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die,* about one hundred and fifty yards wide at its mouth. 
Another forty miles and the Daly river comes in, named 
in honor of Chief Justice Daly, President of the American 
Geographical Society, about one hundred and fifty yards at 
itsmouth. The Newberry, D’ Abbadie and Daly, forming a 
singular triplet of almost similar-sized rivers. About here 
the Yukon becomes much wider and swifter, and the water 
of a very dark hue, showing that the rivers coming in 
drained a considerable amount of ‘‘ tundra’’ land, or land 
where the water, saturated with the dead leaves and mosses, 
is prevented from percolating through the soil by an impervi- 
ous substructure of ice, and is carried off into the river bed. 
From here, about the mouth of the Daly river, an important 
point is marked, for until the mouth of the great Yukon is 
reached, a panful of dirt taken from any bar or bank, with 
any discretion, will, when washed, give several ‘‘colors’’ to 
use a miner’s phrase. 

The prevalence of the larger rivers to the east, showed 
this to be the principal drainage area of the upper Yukon, 
a rule broken only by the Nordenskiéld+ river coming in 
from the west, fifty miles beyond the Daly. We passed 
the mouth of it on the 11th. 

The country was constantly getting more open as we pro- 
ceeded, and now looked like the rolling hill land of Old 
England, while distant mountain ranges lent beauty to the 
scenery. A rapid was shot on the 12th, the last on the river 
really deserving the name, although further down are others, 
on the authority of previous explorers ; but we found them, 
when reached, to be but ripples along the rocky banks. 


* After M. Antoine d’Abbadie, the well-known French explorer of Abyss- 
inia. 
+ After Baron von Nordenskiéld. 
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These last rapids were very picturesque, rushing through 
trap rocks, formingthigh towers, two of them being joined 
over a whirlpool by a natural slender bridge of stone. 
Thousands of gulls had made the tops of these isolated 
towers their breeding places, for nothing but winged life 
could ever reach them, and as we shot by on the raft they 
rose in clouds and almost drowned the noise of the roaring 
waters with their shrill cries. The extreme right-hand 
channel, through which we shot on the raft, I believe could 
be ascended by a river steamer with a steam windlass, a 
sharp bend in the river bank giving a short and secure 
hold. If I am right in my conjectures, the Grand Cafion 
and rapids mark the head of navigation on the Yukon for 
very light draught but powerful river boats ; a total dis- 
tance of eighteen hundred and sixty-six miles from the 
Aphoon mouth, I named this picturesque little rapid after 
Dr. Henry Rink, of Christiania, a well-known Greenland 
authority. 

After the Yukon receives the many large rivers I have 
noticed, it swells out into quite formidable proportions, 
interspersed with many islands, all of which are so loaded 
with great piles of driftwood on their upper ends that 
when in one of these archipelagoes the scene up and down 
the river is quite different. The same night we camped 
near the first Indian village we had met on the river, and 
even it was deserted. It is called Kit-ah-gon (meaning the 
place between high hills), consists of one log house about 
eighteen by thirty feet, and a score of the brush houses 
usual in this country. Though deserted in summer, it is 
occupied in winter. Kit-ah-gon is in a beautiful valley, 
and I was surprised to see it drained by so small a stream 
as the one, only ten or fifteen yards wide, which goes out 
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at its foot. Its proximity to the Pelly forbids its draining 
a great area, yet its valley is the more conspicuous of the 
two. 

From here to old Selkirk is but a little over twenty 
miles, and the river is so full of islands that for long 
stretches we could hardly see both banks at a time. This, 
I think, is one of the ancient lakes to which I have 
alluded. I was very anxious to determine the relative 
sizes of the two rivers that joined just above Selkirk, as 
upon this determination rested whether the Pelly or 
Lewis river of the old Hudson bay traders was the Yukon 
proper. I was fully prepared to make the most exact 
measurements, but this was only needed in a rough man- 
ner, as the preponderance of the old Lewis river, the one 
we had descended, was too evident to require any exactness 
to confirm it. The ratio of widths was about five to three, 
and in depth about five to four. 

At old Selkirk nothing but the chimneys, three in num- 
ber, are left standing ; the fort was burned in 1851 by the 
Chilkat Indians. The latitude of Fort Selkirk is 62° 45’ 46” 
north, and its longitude 137° 22’ 45” west (Greenwich). 
Altogether on the Yukon river this far there had been taken 
thirty-four astronomical observations, four hundred and 
twenty-five with the prismatic compass and two for varia- 
tions of the compass. The nearest point to the upper 
Yukon at which regular meteorological observations are 
recorded is the Chilkat salmon country of the Northwest 
Trading Company on Chilkat inlet. The two are separated 
by the Kotusk mountains, making meteorological infer- 
ences very unreliable. The scenery around Fort Selkirk, 
the junction of the Yukon and Pelly rivers, is very grand. 
Here commences the upper ramparts of the Yukon, or 
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where that river cuts its way through the terminal spurs of 
the Rocky mountains, a distance of over three hundred 
miles, the first hundred of which is like the Yosemite or 
Yellowstone in grandeur. 

We got away from Fort Selkirk July 15th, and although 
we understood from Ayan Indians who had visited us that 
their village was but a few miles further on, we had become 
so used to a few straggling numbers of natives, that it was 
a great surprise when we rounded the lower end of an island 
late in the afternoon, to see over two hundred Indians on the 
south bank of the river ready to receive us, our coming 
having been heralded by advance couriers, and all of them 
half frantic with excitement for fear we would drift past 
without visiting them. A line was gotten ashore and every 
man, woman and child got hold of it, and the great grid- 
iron of logs went cutting through the water like a launch 
and came up against the bank with a bump that nearly 
upset the whole crew. 

These Indians call themselves the A-yans, and live below 
and along the Pelly river, which river is called by them 
A-yan river, and this village, which contained the majority 
of the tribe, is called Kah-fung. It was of a semi-perman- 
ent character—the huts made of spruce brush. These 
spruce brush houses were squalid affairs, especially so 
compared with the bright, intelligent look of the makers, 
and with some of their other handicraft, as their canoes 
and wearing apparel. 

There was a most decided Hebrew or Jewish cast of coun- 
tenance among many of the A-yans, greater than I have 
ever seen among any savages, and it was so conspicuous 
as to make it a subject of constant remark. 

Their household implements were of the most primitive 
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type, such as spoons of the horn of the mountain sheep, 
very similar to those of the Tlinkits, but in nowise so well 
carved ; and a few buckets, pans and trays of birch bark 
ingeniously constructed of one piece so as not to leak, and 
neatly sewed with long withes of trailing roots. 

Some of these Indians are armed with very ancient flint- 
lock muskets obtained from the Hudson Bay Company 
directly or indirectly many years ago, and then cost these 
poor savages from 200 to 300 dollars apiece in furs. Many 
of them are armed with bows and arrows. The moose 
arrows used by this tribe have a double barb forward, as in 
the common arrow, while one side is prolonged for two or 
three inches into a series of barbs, and these have the effect 
of working inward with the motion of the animal if it be 
only wounded. Once wounded in this way these Indians 
will stay on the trail of an animal for days, until this 
weapon has made it possible to secure it. In hunting Moose, 
while these animals are swimming the broad streams or 
lakes, they do not hesitate to jump on the animal’s back 
in the water, leaving the canoe to look after itself, and 
despatch the brute with a hand-knife. A companion is 
needed to help get the carcass ashore and secure the 
‘ captor’s canoe. 

Small black flies were now commencing to be very numer- 
ous, and were added to the plague of mosquitoes that never 
left us. The nets, that were of some protection from the 
latter, were of no use against the former. The river as we 
left the A-yan village was still very full of islands, many of 
which were covered with a dense growth of tall spruce, and 
looked very picturesque in the cafion-like river bottom, the 
steep mountain sides being almost barren of such heavy 
timber. 
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When we were nearly ready to start on the morning of 
the 17th, we found four A-yans in as many canoes at our 
camp from the Kah-tung village above, they having left it 
shortly after we had, and camped just above us on the river 
for the night. They were going down the river some two 
hundred to three hundred miles to a white trader’s, and we 
kept passing each other for the next three days. I found 
the floating of the raft, carefully kept in the swiftest cur- 
rent for from twelve to fourteen hours each day, with no 
detentions, fully equalled the average day’s journeys of 
the canoes, which were in the water but seven or eight 
hours at the farthest, their occupants stopping to hunt 
every bird and animal, and leisurely cook a mid-day meal. 
In fact, my Indians, who had traded among them, more 
than hinted that they were hurrying in order to go along 
with us. They had with them the carcass of a black bear, 
which they offered us for sale ; and on buying one ham, all 
that we could use, they gave us the rest as a present. We 
took the other hind quarter, and they left the rest on the 
beach, which was explained by the fact that all four of 
these were medicine men, and as such they never partook 
of bear meat. 

That same day we floated past the mouth of White 
river, coming in from the south, which has the local name 
of Yu-ko-kon Heen-a, or Yukokon river, a much prettier 
name than the old one of the Hudson bay traders. The 
Chilkats call it the Sand river, from the innumerable bars 
and banks of sand along its course; and many years ago 
they ascended it by a trail, which, continued, leads to their 
country, but it is now abandoned. Forty or fifty miles up 
its valley the trail leading from the head of the Tanana’ to 
Fort Selkirk crosses its course ; and since Fort Selkirk was 
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burned in 1851, the Tanana Indians, who then used it con- 
siderably to reach that point for trading, travel it but little. 
It seems to flow almost liquid mud and no better example 
of its extreme muddiness can be given than to state that 
one person of the party mistook a mass of timber on the 
up-stream side of a low flat mud-bar for floating timber, 
and as evidence of a freshet, which seemed apparent from 
the muddy water, until its permanent character was estab- 
lished by closer observation. The mud-bar and the ad- 
jacent waters were so exactly of the same color, that the 
line of demarkation was not readily apparent. The Indians 
say that it rises in glacier lands, and that it is very swift 
and full of rapids along its whole course. So swift is it at 
the mouth, that it pours its muddy waters into the rapid 
Yukon, and carries them nearly across that stream, the 
waters of the two mingling at once, and not running for 
miles distinct, as is stated in one book on Alaska. From its 
mouth to Behring sea, the Yukon is so muddy that it is 
noticeable even when taken up in the palm of the hand ; 
and all fishing with hook and line ceases. 

In the afternoon of the same day we passed the mouth of 
Stewart river. A visit to the shore showed its mouth to 
be deltoid in character. We noticed three mouths, and 
probably more existing. Islands were very numerous in 
this vicinity, covered with spruce and poplar. The swift 
current cutting into their alluvial banks kept their edges 
bristling with freshly fallen timber, and it was almost 
destruction to get under this abatis of trees with the raft 
in the powerful current, and some of our hardest work was 
to avoid these places. 

It may be necessary to explain how a greater amount of 
such fallen timber should exist on this river than any 
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other in the more temperate zones equally wooded, and 
I think [ can do so to the satisfaction of my readers. The 
banks of the Yukon at these places were about eight feet 
above the level of the water. This is about the depth to 
which the moist ground freezes solid, and it is not until the 
water has eroded six or seven times the distance it would 
in a more temperate climate that the superincumbent weight 
becomes great enough to break off the projecting bank, and 
as the mass is frozen solid, it is too heavy for the water to 
sweep away. In many places this undermining has gone 
so far that the bank seemed full of caves, and drifting close 
by one could see and hear the dripping from the thawing 
surface. In other places the half-polished surface of the 
ice could be seen in recent fractures as late as July and 
August. 

About noon on the 19th of July we passed the abandoned 
trading station on the river, of Fort Reliance. It was a 
most dilapidated-looking frontier pile of shanties, con- 
sisting of one main house, the store above ground and three 
or four cellar-like houses—the roofs of which were the only 
parts above ground. Weafterwards learned that the trader 
had left, fearing harm from the Indians. Nearly opposite 
was the village of Noo-klak-o, numbering about 150 souls. 
Our approach was announced by the firing of from fifty 
to seventy-five guns, to which we replied with a much less 
number. This method of saluting is very common along 
the river from here down, and is an old Russian custom 
often mentioned in descriptions of travels further down the 
river. The permanent number of inhabitants, according to 
the trader, Mr. McQuestion, was about seventy-five to 
eighty, and therefore they must have had quite a number 
of visitors among them at the time of our passing. They 
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seemed very much disappointed that we did not visit them. 
Their principal food, I understand, is moose, caribou and 
salmon. Their village was a semi-permanent affair and very 
squalid looking—somewhat like the A-yans, but with a 
greater predominance of canvas. 

Starting next morning from Camp 33, we passed at noon a 
good-sized river coming in from the west, which was called 
by us the Cone Hill river, from its having a conspicuous 
conical hill in its valley, near the mouth. Just beyond the 
mouth of the Cone Hill river we saw three or four bears, 
both black and brown, in an open untimbered space on the 
steep hill-sides of the western bank. We gave them a vol- 
ley with no effect, except to send them scampering up the 
hill into the brush. I was told by a person in Southern 
Alaska, undoubtedly conscientious in his statement, and 
having had considerable experience, that the brown and 
black bears of his district never occupied the same locali- 
ties. And although these localities might be promiscu- 
ously mixed, like the spots on a checker-board, yet each 
species of them remained rigidly on his own color, so to 
speak ; and this led him to believe that the weaker of the 
two, the black bear, had good reasons to be afraid of his 
more powerful kind. This day’s experience of the two 
kinds together, in one very small area, shows either an 
error of judgment of the observer mentioned, or a peculi- 
arity of temper in the animals I saw. My authority spoke 
also of the manner in which the Indians persistently 
avoided the haunts of the brown bear, and this terror of 
that animal I found to exist as far as my travels extended. 

After leaving the Stewart river, which had been identified 
by a sort of reductio ad absurdum reasoning, we found it 
absolutely impossible to identify any of the smaller 
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streams from the descriptions and maps now in existence. 
Between two and three in the afternoon we floated past a 
remarkable-looking rock standing conspicuously in a flat 
level bottom of the river. It very much resembled Castle 
rock on the Columbia river. The next day we came to the 
first Indian village on the Yukon of a permanent character, 
of some six houses, on the western bank of the river. The 
Indian name of the village was Klat-ol-Klin, but is gener- 
ally called Johnny’s village, on account of the American- 
ized name of the chief. {t numbered from seventy-five to 
a hundred souls ; and on the gravel beach in front of the 
houses were probably one-fourth as many canoes of the 
birch-bark variety, but larger and clumsier in construction 
than those of the A-yans. A number of long, leaning poles, 
braced on their down-hill ends by cross uprights, were 
used for drying salmon, and to keep them from the many 
dogs while going through this process. The dogs are of a 
smaller breed, and noticeably of a darker color than the 
Eskimo dogs of the lower river. They subserve these In- 
dians the same purpose, however. The houses were con- 
structed of logs, in which ventilation seems to be the pre- 
dominating idea, and the large door in front is roughly 
closed by a well-riddled moose or caribou skin, or piece of 
canvas. The roof is of skins battened down by spruce 
poles. The row of houses was so close to the scarp of the 
bank that there was only room in front for a narrow path, 
where two could hardly pass without stepping indoors or 
down the bank. A fire is built on the dirt floor in the centre 
of the habitation, and the smoke left to get out the best 
way itcan. As the occupants are generally sitting flat on 
the floor, they are in a stratum of air comparatively clear, 
for the smoke can find air-holes through the cracks, while 
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that which is retained under the skins of the roof is util- 
ized to smoke the salmon which are hung up in this space. 

It was at this village that one of the most wonderful per- 
formances ever given by any of the natives we encountered 
was displayed. I refer to their method of fishing for sal- 
mon. I have spoken of the extreme muddiness of the 
Yukon from the mouth of White river, and this spot was, 
of course, no exception. An ordinary pint tin cup filled 
with the water was so thick with sediment that nothing 
could be seen at the bottom until it had settled. The water 
is from eight to twelve feet deep on the banks in front of 
their houses, where they fish with their nets, or at least 
that is the length of the poles to which their nets are 
attached. The salmon that I saw them secure were caught 
about two hundred and fifty to three hundred feet out from 
the bank, directly in front of the houses. Standing in 
front of this row of cabins, some person, generally an old 
squaw, possibly on duty for that purpose, would announce 
that a salmon was coming up the river, when some man, 
identifying its position, would run down to tbe beach, pick 
up his canoe, paddle and net, and start out into the river 
rapidly, the net lying on the canoe’s deck in front of him, 
his movements being guided by his own sight and that of a 
half-dozen others on the beach and bank, all shouting to 
him at the same time. Evidently, in the canoe he could 
not judge well at a distance, for he seemed to rely on the 
advice from shore until the fish was near him, when with 
one or two dexterous and powerful strokes with both 
hands, he shot the canoe to the desired position, regu- 
lating its movements by the paddle in his left hand, while 
with his right he plunged the net the whole length of its 
pole, to the bottom of the river, from eight to twelve feet, 
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often leaning well over, and thrusting his arm deeply into 
the water, so as to adjust the mouth of the net (covering 
two square feet) directly over the course of the salmon. Of 
seven attempts, at intervals covering two or three hours, 
two were successful, salmon being caught weighing fifteen 
pounds and over. How these Indians at this great distance 
can see isolated running salmon on the bottom of an eight 
or ten feet deep river, and determine their position near 
enough to catch them in the small net, when, under the eye, 
a vessel holding that many inches of water from the river 
completely obscures an object at its bottom, is a problem I 
will not attempt to unravel; it must depend in some way 
upon the motion of the fish. In vain they attempted to 
show members of the party the coming fish. I feel satistied 
that none of the white men could see any traces of them. 
In their houses and on their scaffoldings were several hun- 
dred caught in this way. The only respectable theory 
that I could evolve was that the salmon came along 
near the top of the water, so as to show or nearly 
show the dorsal fin, and that when they neared the canoe, 
the sight of it, or more likely some slight noise, probably 
made on purpose, sent them to the bottom without any 
considerable deviation, and that they were thus directed 
into the net ; but my interpreter told me that this super- 
ficial swimming did not take place, but that the motion of 
the fish was communicated clear to the top from the bot- 
tom. The mouth of the net used is held open by a light 
wooden frame of reniform shape—further down the river 
the reniform rim becomes circular, thereby increasing the 
chances of catching fish ; all the dimensions also become 
much larger. It may be interesting to state that when the 
tish is netted a turn is given to the handle, thus effectually 
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trapping it below the mouth, and when brought up along- 
side a fish-club is used to kill it immediately, for the strug- 
gles of so large a fish might easily upset a fragile canoe. 
A number of Hudson bay toboggans were seen at the 
Indian village and near the trading station, and seem to be 
the principal sledges of the country. Their snow-shoes 
hardly differed in any particular from that of the Chilkats. 
I now noticed, in many places in the flat river-bottoms 
(with high banks, however), that the ground, especially in 
open places, was covered with a springy moss or peat; and 
if the bank was at all gravelly, so as to give good drainage 
and allow the water to scour out underneath, as is usual in 
temperate climes, and not in immense frozen masses as 
previously described, this moss was so tough that it 
would not go with the banks, but remained attached to 
that of the crest, forming great blankets a foot thick that 
overhung the shores. Some of these banks were from 
fifteen to eighteen feet high, and this moss would reach to 
the water. For the first time the soil seemed to be thick 
and black, and grass always good, now really luxuriant for 
any climate. At Camp 36 we found rosebuds large and 
sweet enough to eat, much larger than those found in a 
dryer and more temperate climate. 

In the afternoon, on the 23d, we sighted Charlie’s vil- 
lage, as it is called, but the current was so swift that we 
could not get the raft in so as to camp alongside, but made 
a sand-bar half a mile below. 

Charlie’s village was an exact counterpart of Johnny’s, 
even tothe number of houses. So anxious were the In- 
dians that we should reach it with the raft, that as many 
as could do so put the bows of their canoes on the outer log 
of the raft and paddled with such vehemence that it seemed 
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as if lifedepended upon success. We found a Canadian 
voyager among them by the name of Joe Ladue, who, as a 
partner of one of the traders on the lower river, had 
drifted here in prospecting the stream for precious min- 
eral. Jo, as he is known, speaks of the natives of both 
these villages as Tadoosh, and says they are the best- 
natured Indians from here to the mouth of the river. 

On the 24th the country seemed to flatten out, the hills 
having lower grades; but the mountains well to the west- 
ward still had patches of snow on their sides near the sum- 
mits. About two in the afternoon the river widened out 
to a great extent, and was full of islands. From here the 
river was one vast network of islands, and the whole coun- 
try as level as the great plains. As we entered it our 
Chilkat Indians, who had never been so far on the river, 
seemed to think we were going out to sea, and indeed a per- 
son having no knowledge of the country might well think 
so. Here the mosquitoes were a little worse than in the 
hilly country, and the gnats most decidedly so. As we 
started out into this flat country, the mountains to the 
left (or west) still continued in a range, thrown back at an 
angle from the river’s course, and ran out in a spur that 
was still continued by a series of peaks rising out of the 
flat land and diminishing in size until they disappeared 
towards the north-northwest. I called them the Ratzel 
range, after Prof. Ratzel, of Munich. 

The 27th of July we made old Fort Yukon (now aban- 
doned as a trading station), and connected our surveys with 
those of Captain Raymond, U. 8S. Engineers, in 1869, thus 
giving asurvey of the whole length of the river. Fort Yukon, 
about 1,000 miles from the river’s mouth, was established 
by the Hudson Bay Company in 1848, and thrived until 
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Russian America passed into our hands, when, through the 
influence of the Alaska Commercial Company, the organ- 
ization that succeeded the great Russian Fur Company, 
Fort Yukon was astronomically determined and the Hudson 
Bay Company employes notified to vacate. After they did, 
the new party held it for a while, but abandoned it, and 
now Nuklakyet, 600 miles from the river’s mouth, is the 
farthest inland trading post on the great stream. 

One of Senatee’s villages, numbering about fifty to sixty 
souls, is at Fort Yukon, and called by the traders the Fort 
Yukon Indians. 

On the 3d of August our hearts were gladdened with the 
entry into the hilly country of the lower ramparts, for the 
everlasting flat country through which we had been drift- 
ing for many days produced a peculiar depression hard to 
describe and harder to bear. 

These lower ramparts so closely resemble the ramparts of 
the upper Yukon in many particulars that the conviction 
seemed irresistible that they are one and the same chain of 
mountains, stretched like a bow-string across the great arc 
of the Yukon, bending northward into the flat Arctic 
tundra. 

Two days later we approached the rapids of the ramparts, 
of which we had heard and read so much, and felt some 
little anxiety as to their being dangerous if not properly 
approached. A little uncertain, at one point, we in- 
quired of a small Indian village, near which we drifted, 
the distance to them, and they informed us that we had 
passed them about a quarter of a mile behind. They were 
the mildest rapids I had ever seen. 

On the 6th we reached Nuk-lakayet, the first station on 
the river from its head where white men live, and here the 
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old raft was abandoned, and from here to the mouth we 
had a small 10-ton schooner or barka, in the local language, 
and in this, too, we drifted, for there were no sails except 
one small jib, which helped us occasionally when the wind 
was favorable, and seldom was it on this part of the river 
that the wind was favorable. In fact, from here to the 
mouth a heavy head-wind was our greatest obstacle, many 
times holding us flat against the banks, from which we could 
not move until it abated. In one respect it was a blessing, 
for it kept the mosquitoes from annoying us to any great 
extent, except when we went into camp for the night. 

For many miles down the river villages of Indians were 
encountered, although but comparatively few men were 
seen, the greater number being inland on the tundra, kill- 
ing reindeer for the winter’s supply of clothing and bed- 
ding. 

August 14th saw us at Nulato, an abandoned trading 
station of the old Russian Fur Company, and where a large 
number of Russians and their friendly allies were cruelly 
massacred one cold winter night by a neighboring band, the 
Koyukuks. 

Anvic, a picturesque little trading post, was reached on 
the 22d, and from there to the mouth the trading stations . 
are more numerous. At Anvic the Indians cease, the last 
village being a band of Ingaeiks, and forty miles farther 
on, at Makagamoot, the Eskimo commence and continue to 
the mouth. . 

Myriads of geese were now seen everywhere, preparing 
and mobilizing for the autumn journey to the south, and 
their noises filled the air. 

The night of the 23d of August we had a severe frost, 
the high grass being literally white with it, and the cook 
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grumbling at the unpliability of his dish cloth until he 
could get water heated to thaw it out. 

The next day the mission was reached, being an old 
Greek mission of the Russian Company, and still drawing 
subsidies from Russia. 

Andreavsky was made two days later, and we noticed 
that the hills were rapidly lowering as we neared the mouth. 
The singular spectacle is presented on this river of hills 
only on one side, the northern, for over two hundred miles, 
the southern bank being a low, flat plateau, stretching away 
to a line of blue hills many miles in the distance. As we 
approach Andreavsky the poplar and spruce disappear and 
are replaced by low willow, but wood still abounds in the 
shape of immense drifts on the up-stream ends of the 
numerous islands. 

Near Andreavsky commences the delta of the Yukon’s 
mouth ; an interminable number of islands and channels 
that have never been fully explored, and whose extremes 
are ninety miles apart, where they empty into the sea. 

The northern, or Aphoon mouth is the one by which we 
debouched on the 29th, having been picked up by the small 
trading steamer Yukon, and sailed northward some 
seventy-five miles to St. Michaels, or Michaelovski, the 
nearest port to the mouth where vessels of any draught can 
enter and anchor. 

The vast amount of sediment brought down by the swift, 
muddy river has been poured upon the shallow shores of 
Behring’s sea for untold ages, until banks have been built 
up for seventy or eighty miles beyond the delta, which 
makes it dangerous for vessels to attempt to cross even in 
moderate weather. 

The afternoon of the 30th we neared St. Michaels, a little 
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village of half-dozen well built log houses, belonging to the 
Alaska Company, situated in Norton sound, and we were 
received by three discharges from as many rusty Russian 
carronades, to which we responded. 

The revenue cutter Corwin, on which we had depended 
to reach the United States, had left over two weeks before. 
And our hearts lowered accordingly. 

There was hope that the schooner Zeo would touch at 
this port, in order to exchange certain government officials, 
and there was also a vessel, the Alaska, at Golovin bay, 
some two hundred miles away, loading with silver ore for 
San Francisco, I sent an Eskimo courier to the latter 
asking if she would touch in at Michaelovski for my party, 
and then sat down to anxiously await results. 

There was an Eskimo village near by, and here some of 
our time was spent. I was greatly surprised to find that I 
was able to carry on a limited conversation with them, 
although the Eskimo I had personally been among were 
those of Hudson bay, and of whose existence they knew 
nothing. One night we went to see the performance of a 
medicine man from Golovin bay, who was to give some 
sleight-of-hand performances and foretell the, probability 
and time of arrival of the Zeo ; all this for the considera- 
tion of a sack of flour. He took a large blue bead, and 
mashing it up, sent it to the schooner, so he said; when 
it shortly returned, and being whole, he said the schooner 
was safe and would soon arrive. <A similar performance, 
with a quarter ofa dollar given him and thrown into the 
water, told him when it returned that she would be here 
by the next new moon. This Polar priest had a grand 
reputation among the natives, having predicted the loss of 
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the Jeannette and the consequent death of the two Eskimo 
furnished her from this point. 

On the eighth of September the Zeo bore down in a gale. 
She had on board Lieutenant Ray’s party from the Inter- 
national Meteorological Station at Point Barrow on the 
Arctic coast of Alaska, and although already overcrowded, 
room was generously forced for my small party at great 
inconvenience to them, there being thirty-five on board and 
seventeen in the little cabin. 

The Zeo was in a bad fix, having stove in her bow against 
the ice while trying to make Point Barrow, and a few 
doubts were expressed as to her seaworthiness, especially 
so at this time of the year on the choppy waters of Behr- 
ing sea. I might here remark that the Alaska left Golovin 
bay shortly after this time, and has never yet been heard 
from. We got away on the eleventh of September, and 
although a strong head wind made it hard for us to beat 
out of Norton sound ; yet once clear of it, we made across 
Behring sea in less than three days, the fastest time on 
record, and which brought us to the port of Oonalaska in 
the Aleutian islands. 

This grand chain, boldly jutting out into the great 
Pacific, and receiving the warm water of the Japanese cur- 
rent from the equatorial regions, has a milder climate 
than any body of land so near the Pole, yet they are on 
about the same parallel as the British islands. The cold of 
zero has never yet been known upon them, and the exhaust- 
ing heat of Summer has yet to be experienced. Grasses grow 
luxuriantly everywhere, and upon these in the past the 
reindeer fed in large numbers, the timberless land and 
their keen sight protecting them from the rude weapons of 
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the natives until fire-arms were introduced, and their long 
range exterminated them in a few decades. 

Here the Zeo was beached and repaired, and after getting 
tired of strolls over the islands and the catching of trout 
from the mountain streams, we heard with joy that she was 
ready, and we bore away from the last foothold on Alaska 
for good. 

Alaska has a grand future with its certain fisheries of 
seal, salmon and whales, paying us annually in them alone 
half its original cost of $7,000,000. The whaling-ground is 
one of the most important ones left in the world, and pay- 
ing yearly a million to our citizens ; while the salmon exist 
in her rivers in greater numbers than ever were found in 
the Columbia, the present source of nearly all our supplies. 
Cod banks stretch along her coast that are so wide and long 
that they have never yet been outlined, and only feebly 
invaded as a commercial enterprise. Signs of precious 
metal are found everywhere, and her southeast islands 
would furnish ample timber supply for grand commercial 
cities; while those of the southwest would give grazing- 
ground enough to supply the markets of a score of San 
Franciscos. 


Notr.—As I am correcting the proof of my article for 
the Bulletin, I learn that the last military exploring expe- 
dition into Alaska, sent by General Miles, has unfortu- 
nately been a complete failure. 
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ITINERARY FROM CHILKOOT MISSION TO OLD FORT YUKON. 


Statute miles. 
From Chilkoot Mission to the mouth of the Dayay river............. 16.1 
From mouth of Dayay to ending of canoe navigation on Dayay..... 9.9 
From here to mouth of Nourse river (west). ............0---eeeeee 2.3 
From here to Perrier pass in Kotusk Mts. (4,100 feet high).......... 11 
From here to Crater lake (head of Yukon).................0eeeeeees 0.6 
From here to camp on Lake 12.1 

LenetH oF LAKE 10.1. 

From here to Cape Koldeway on Lake Lindeman.................. 3.7 
From here to northern end of Lake Lindeman................. 2... 5.8 
From here to south end of Lake Bennett, over Payer Portage........ 1.2 


(Here comes in Homan river from west.) 


From here to Pryewalski point, Wheaton valley, coming in from the 


From here to Richard’s rock (east side)......... 
From here to north end of Lake 


LENGTH OF LAKE BENNETT, 29.3. 


From here to west end of Lake Nares from Caribou Crossing....... 
From here to east end of Lake Nares. ..............csscccscccsceces 


From here to north end of Takko lake. .......... 


Lenetu oF Takko LAKE, 18.1. 


From here to south end of Lake Marsh..... SE Ree 
From here to north end of Lake Marsh, mouth of McClintock river, 


coming in from last ....... 


18.1 
1.2 


10, 


1.7 
3.2 
8.8 
7.8 
10.3 


9.1 


28.8 


From here to Perthes point, or south of Lake Bove................ 
From here to head of Takko lake (south)... 
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Statute miles. 
From here to upper end of the Grand Cafion of Yukon ........ .... 50.9 
From here to length of Grand Cajion and Rapids, being the head ‘of 
From here to mouth‘of Tahk-heena (west). 23.1 
From here to north end of Kluk-tassi lake (probably Lake Lebage).. . 17.8 
Wrom here to north end of 22.1 
LenetH oF 36.5. 
From here to Grizzly Bear butte (west)..............scesceseces es 9.4 
From here to mouth of Newberry river 8.9 
From here to mouth of D’Abbadie river (east) ................0006- 38. 
From here to mouth of Daly river (east)... 2... 41.6 
From here to mouth of Eagle’s Nest butte (east).... .........65 eee 10.7 
From here to NordenskiGld river (west)... 39.1 
From here to Hoot-chekoo bluff 25.8 
From here to Von Wilcrek’s valley (east) ee 
From here to Fort Selkirk, through Ingersol islands................ 21.3 
From here to total length of Fort Selkirk.................20005 eee 538.8 
From Fort Selkirk to mouth of Selwin river ................02.005- 33,6 
From here to mouth Of TIVE? 62.1 
From here to mouth of Stewart river 9.7 
Prom here to mouth of Deer sig 65.6 
From here to mouth of Fort Reliance... ...........ccccccccrcesees 6.5 
From here to mouth of Chandindu river........... 12.0 
From here to mouth of Cone Hill river 27.5 
From here to Roquette rock 13.0 
From here to Johnny’s village................ 33.0 
From here to Boundary Line 141° 20.3 
From here to mouth of Tojondu river ....... ......eseeeeeeeceees 10.0 
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Statute miles. 
From here to mouth of Tahkandik river 
From here to Charlie’s village 
From here to St. Michael’s island 
From here to Fort Yukon 
Making the entire length of this part of raft journey 
Entire length of raft journey on Yukon 
Total length of Yukon river 
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